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Armed 
robbers 
arrested 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 

Two men who were taken into cus- 
tody by Northern District Police Sat- 
urday evening have been linked to 
the armed robbery in the lobby of the 
Blackstone Apartments last Thurs- 
day. The suspects were arrested Sat- 
urday for commercial robbery, ac- 
cording to Officer Dennis Rosemary 
of Hopkins Security. 

Northern District Police and a 
Hopkins Security officer responded 
to the Blackstone Apartments, 3215 
N. Charles St., at 10:15 p.m. last 
Thursday, Feb. 20 for a knifepoint 
robbery. Two females, onea Hopkins 
undergraduate and resident of the 
Blackstone, and the other her unaf- 
filiated guest, permitted two un- 
known males to enterthelocked front 
lobby door. 

One male held the elevator door 
open as the girls boarded and dis- 
played a knife beneath his jacket. He 
then demanded and took the guest’s 
wallet while his partner looked on, 
according to the Hopkins Security 
report from Thursday. The men left 
the girls unharmed. There was $115 
in the wallet, according to Officer 
Troy Harris of the Northern District 
Police. 

Beforearriving home, the girls had 
disembarked from a taxi in front of 
Ruby Tuesday’s, at the corner of 
Charles and 31st Streets, and were 
followed home by the two suspects, 
who had been loitering by the restau- 
rant. Thearrested suspects were posi- 
tively identified as the reported.crimi- 
nals _ one, a white male, wearing a 
puffy black hooded jacket and dark 
pants and carrying a thin-blade knife; 
the otherablack male. Both men were 
in their early 20's. 


“If the cab driver had dropped | 
them [the two girls] off where they | 


had needed to go, this wouldn’t have 
happened,” said Rosemary, who cau- 


tioned students to avoid placing | 


themselvesin unnecessarily risky situ- 
ations. 


If a walk is necessary, he advised | 


walking in groups, avoiding alley 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


Women's basketball surpasses Swarthmore 





Senior guard Ashley Shepler dribbles the ball down the court en route to a Blue Jays home victory over | 
Swarthmore. The win gave Hopkins a berth into the Centennial Conference Championships to be played 
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Undergrad life the 


focus of new dean 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
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Lax finals to be at Ravens stadium 


| BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


For the first time in its history, the 
NCAA Lacrosse Championships are 
to be played outside ofa college cam- 
pus at the Baltimore Raven Stadium, 
| which will be the host of the 2003 
| Final Four for men’s lacrosse during 
the Memorial Day weekend. 

The event is a joint venture be- 
| tween four local universities — Johns 
Hopkins University, Loyola College, 
| Towson University and University of 

Maryland Baltimore County — and 


the Baltimore Raven Stadium andthe 
Maryland Stadium Authority. 

After being held interchangeably 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey 
and the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park for the past 15 years, Ernie 
Larossa, Associate Director of Ath- 
letics and Sports Information Direc- 
tor at Hopkins, said it is time to bring 
the Final Four to Baltimore. 

“There is no other area where you 
have four schools in such close prox- 
imity that good,” he said. “Baltimore 
[is proud of] its success at lacrosse, 
and we have gottenalotofsupporton 





Students respond to CUE ideas 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Months after filling out student 
satisfaction surveys, students finally 
got the chance to tell the Commission 
on Undergraduate Education (CUE) 
what they thought about changes be- 
ing proposed on their behalf. 

The results were mixed. 

Paula Burger, chair of the com- 
missionand vice provost foracademic 
programs and international affairs, 
and Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell, held a town meeting last 


Thursday night in an effort to gain 
more student feedback before the 
CUE’s final report is submitted by 
May 1. 

The meeting, which attracted 
about 20 Homewood students, saw 
an overall positive response to the 
recommendations for increased 
housing, course availability, diversity 
and career services. Students did not, 
however, react favorably to the pro- 
posed changes in the academic calen- 
dar or to the proposal for themed 
housing. 

“On the basis of rethinking and 


student input, we will produce a final 
report,” said Burger, asshe proceeded 
to go through each set of recommen- 
dations included in the interim re- 
port, then opened the floor to student 
questions and comments. 

Initiated in January 2002 by Univer- 
sity President William R. Brody and 
Provost Steven Knapp, CUE is com- 
posed of students, faculty and affili- 
ates of the University who were asked 
to evaluate the undergraduate expe- 
rience at Hopkins and to develop spe- 
cific proposals for ameliorating those 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





Sarbanes details corporate reform 
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Sen. P Paul 5. Sarbanes (D-Md.) described efforts to pass his corporate 
reform bill during a speech last Monday. — 





BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


U.S. Senator Paul S. Sarbanes (D- 
MD) recounted his legislative battle 
to pass his corporate reform bill to a 
packed auditorium in Bloomberg Hall 
Monday, Feb. 24. 

Ina lecture entitled “The Crisis in 
Corporate America: The Legislative 
Response,” Sarbanes detailed his push 
as then-chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs to pass corporate and ac- 
counting reform, which resulted in 
the Sarbanes-Oxley Bill. 

Sarbanes said his efforts against 
corporate misconduct were triggered 
by the disclosure that Enron had fal- 
sified its accounts to artificially in- 
crease its profits. In the second quar- 
ter of 2001, Enron reported huge 
increases in profits, said Sarbanes, and 
the CEO of Enron publiclyannounced 
his company to beagood investment. 

Then in the third quarter of 2001, 
Enron announced a loss of $1 billion 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


this. There is also lots of potential for 
an unbelievable economic impact for 
the area.” 
One of the goals is to break past 
seating records, particularly the 1995 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Vice Provost Paula Burger is now 
responsible for overseeing and im- 
proving all aspects of undergraduate 


life at Hopkins. 


University President William R. 


| Brodyand Provost Steven Knapp told 
| the News-Letter yesterday that Burger 


would become the University’s first 
vice dean of undergraduate educa- 


| tion, a newly created position in the 


Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 


| responsible for integrating studentlife 


and academics. 
Inher newrole, Burger will be “the 


| single point of accountability” for 
| improving the quality of undergradu- 


ate life at Hopkins, said Knapp. As 
such, she will oversee a variety of ar- 


| eas that affect students’ undergradu- 


ate experience, including housing, 
dining, academic advising, enroll- 


| ment and registration. 


“It’s important to have someone 


| whose job it is to look comprehen- 


sively at all these areas,” said Knapp. 
Though Burger will officially re- 
port to Daniel Weiss, dean of the 


| Krieger school, Brody said that “the 
| position [will] encompass all under- 


graduates.” In addition to her duties 


| in Arts and Sciences, Burger will also 


oversee Homewood Student Affairs 
and meet with committees from the 
Whiting School of Engineering to 
ensure that their interests are consid- 
ered. 

As vice dean of undergraduate 
education, Burger hopes to create a 
sense of community at Hopkins, 
which she feels is lacking here. She 
said that students are very satisfied 
with research and graduate studies at 
Hopkins, and that she wants to “bring 
other aspects of life at Hopkins to 
[those] same high marks.” 

Knapp and Brody said that they 
supported the choice of Burger as vice 
dean for undergraduate education. 
Burger “has really grabbed hold of 
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the issue [of improving student life] 
through the commission,” said 
Knapp. “We all have confidence that 
she’s the right person to do this.” 

Weiss, who appointed Burger to 
the new position, was out of town and 
unavailable for comment. 

The creation of this position comes 
on the heels of last month’s interim 
report of the Commission on Under- 
graduate Education (CUE), which 
Burger chairs. Among a number of 
sweeping changes suggested by the 
report are proposals to change the 
current class schedule, provide four- 
year housing for students and create a 
director of undergraduate studies in 
each department. 

Though administrators have said 
they are unlikely to act on the 
commission’s recommendations un- 
til a final report is submitted in May, 
Knapp called the new position an im- 
mediate change that will allow the 
University to “respond quickly and 
expeditiously to the recommenda- 
tions [made in the final CUE report].” 

Burger will be responsible for 
implementing the commission’s rec- 
ommendations concerning student 
life and will lead the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences in responding to 
the CUE report. 

Brody and Knapp declined to dis- 
cuss which parts of the CUE report 
they thought should be implemented, 
saying that they would wait for the 
final report. 

However, Burger said students and 
faculty have been “generally support- 
ive of the thrust of the recommenda- 
tions [made by CUE]” and that the 
commission’s final report will be very 
similar to last month’s interim réport. 

Burger hopes to tackleanumber of 
problems cited by CUE, including sig- 
nificant dining and class schedule 
changes. i 

“Student satisfaction with food ser- 
vice here is, frankly, abysmal,” said 
Burger. Burger also hopes to address 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 








War protesters gather at library 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Approximately 70 to 75 students, 
faculty and staff attended an anti-war 
rallyonthesteps outside of the Milton 
S. Eisenhower (MSE) Library on 
Monday afternoon. The rally was 
sponsored by JHU for Peace, which 
plans to hold a similar rally every 
Monday. 

Four members of the Hopkins 
community, includinga graduate stu- 


| dent, undergraduate, faculty mem- 
| ber and staff member, gave speeches 


while JHU for Peace members dis- 
tributed pamphlets and answered 
questions. Protesters displayed post- 
ers that read, “Stop the Bush-shit,” 
while organizers passed out slices 
from a “cake of peace.” 

According to Neil Hertz, a JHU 
professor of English and humanities, 
the rally was intended to “give people 
at Hopkins a chance to express them- 
selves ... [and] to ask [listeners] to 
tune their minds to what the admin- 
istration is planning.” 

Greg O'Malley, a graduate student 
in the History department, said the 
rallies will be a “weekly event, de- 


INSIDE THIS 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Students and faculty gathered in front of the MSE Library on Monday to 


protest a potential war with Iraq. 


pending on what happens with the 
war.” He also described a coordina- 
tion with the larger Baltimore com- 
munity for a protest “at the time 
bombing starts in Iraq.” 

O’ Malley was the first to speak and 


[Sauk 


JHU BLOCKED BY URSINUS 

In a game that was anything but 
close in the end, our Men’s Basketball 
team was defeated by the little school 
from Pennsylvania with the funny 
name, 62-78. Page Al2 


MMMM, PIE 

Sascha’s 527 is the perfect place to 
go for good food and ambiance. It’s a 
lovely place to take a date, if you are 
so inclined. If not, it’s a good place to 
treat yourself. Page B4 


WE HAVE IT, YOU DON’T 

Over a month before you can get 
your grubby little hands onit, we have 
a review of Elephant, the new White 
Stripes album. The bottom line: it 
rocks, to the max. Page B7 


http://www.jhunewsletter.com 





addressed the practicality of a pos- 
sible war on Iraq. He challenged the 
Bush administration’s stated goals 
and gave his opinion of the possible 
consequences of declaring war. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Speakers to discuss international politics 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Foreign Affairs Symposium 
has filled the calendar with numerous 
events beginning March 5 and con- 
tnuing through Apr. 24 to explore 

€symposium’s 2003 theme, “Psyche 
of the State: The Commonality of Dis- 
content.” This year the symposium 


will have speakers, a film series, anda 
photo exhibit. 

The symposium will focus on dif- 
ferent regions of the world and the 
effectiveness of their individual gov- 
ernments. It will then address Ameri- 
cans’ reactions to governments 
abroad. The first half of the sympo- 
sium will concentrate on “what are 
the consequences of bad govern- 


ment,” and then the second half will 
address “what the U.S. are doing and 
can do to promote effective gover- 
nance. 

The 12 staff members — includ- 
ing three executive directors: Nikita 
Japra, Robin Schilling and Suman 
Sureshbabu — have worked since 
September to put together the lecture 
series and the other events with the 


2003 Foreign Affairs Symposium Events 


Film: March 5 - Bowling for Columbine dir. 


Michael Moore 


DEA 


Great Hall, 8 p.m. 


Shriver Hall, 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 


Lecture: March 19 - Rising Tides of Democracy: 


Iran 


Film: April 3 - A Place Called Chiapas dir. Nettie 


Wild 


Shaffer 3, 8 p.m. 


Bruce Laingen: Former Hostage and Ambassa- 


dor to Iran 
Glass Pavilion, 8 p.m. 


Film: March 20 - Dayereh (The Circle) dir. Jafar 


Panahi 
To Be Announced, 8 p.m. 


Lecture: April 9 - International Response: Great 
Lakes Region of Africa 
French Ambassador Jean David Levitte 


Glass Pavilion, 8 p.m. 


Film: April 10 - Lumumba dir. Raoul Peck 
Shaffer 3, 8 p.m. 


Lecture: March 26 - Ethnicity and Globaliza- 


tion 


Steven Dunaway: Senior Advisor Asia Pacific 


Region (IMF) 
Shriver Hall, 8 p.m. 


Film: March 27 - Life and Debt dir. Stephanie 


Black 
Bloomberg 272, 8 p.m. 


Event: April 6 - Opening Gala for Photo Exhibit 


Levering Hall, 8 p.m. 


Lecture: April 15 - A Citizen’s Perspective on Gov- 


ernment Accountability 


Photojournalist Steve McCurry 


Shriver, 8 p.m. 


Park 


Film: April 17, Joint Security Area dir. Chan-wook 


Shaffer 3, 8 p.m. 


MacDonald 


Film: April 24 - One Day in September dir. Kevin 


To Be announced, 8 p.m. 


Lecture: April 2 - Moral Responsibility or Vested 


Interest: Panel Discussion on Colombia 
Featuring Asa Hutchinson, Former Head of the 





Photo Exhibit: April-May 
Levering Hall 


Balto. schools to host Lax finals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
semifinals that were held at The Uni- 
versity of Maryland with a crowd of 
30,000, since ticket sales will be the 
primary source of funds and revenue. 
For the championships, the whole 
upper deck of the Raven Stadium will 
be closed off, so that fans can pur- 
chase seats only from the lower bowl, 
which consists of about 32,000 seats, 
and the club level, which consists of 
about 8,000. 

Larossa said that there are a num- 
ber of variables that could affect the 
sales and that the aim is to have alarge 
advanced sales revenue, but he added 
that much depends on a good walk- 
up crowd that might be around Inner 
Harbor and decide to come based on 
the weather. 

“However, all four schools have 
a significant amount of experience 
in hosting various NCAA events, in- 
cluding soccer, basketball and foot- 
ball, so despite the magnitude of 
this particular event and all the dif- 
ferent aspects involved in its suc- 
cess, there is a certain comfort level 
felt,” said Larossa. 

In the past (1999 and 2002), 
Hopkins alone has hosted the Final 
Four and National Championship 
Game for women’s lacrosse on 
Homewood Field, drawing crowds of 
between 7,000 to 7,500 people. 

The games begin on Saturday, 
May 24 with the two Division I semi- 
finals, after the North and South 
quarterfinals take place at Syracuse 
University and Towson University, 
respectively. 

Sunday afternoon hosts both the 
Division II and Division III lacrosse 
championship games, while the Di- 
vision I National Championship is 
scheduled to commence at 11 a.m. 
on Memorial Day morning. 

While all four hosting schools 
have hopes of making the Final Four, 
Larossa said, “We are keeping it in 
mind that we may be hosting this 
for four totally other teams — we 


care for the sport and want it to’ 


grow regardless of who plays”. 

“Having the Final Four here in 
Baltimore should be really exciting 
for us,” said Bobby Benson, Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team captain. 

He added, “They are expecting 
record setting crowds. Hopefully 
our hard work will earn us a spot in 
the Final Four anda National Cham- 
pionship.” i 

The idea of having the NCAA 
championships in Baltimore was de- 
veloped by 1972 Hopkins Alumni 
Sandy Jordan. Jordan, who now 
works at the Baltimore-based invest- 
ment management firm Allied In- 
vestment Advisors, has been going 
to the NCAA Lacrosse Champion- 
ships since their inception in the 
year 1971. 

Jordan said he was disappointed 
with the turnout of the 2000 games 
held at the University of Maryland 
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The NCAA Lacrosse Champsionships will be held at Ravens Stadium. 


and contacted Luis Perez, the CFO 
of the Ravens Stadium, and Ric 
Slossos, the Executive Manager of 
the Maryland State Authority, pro- 
posing to hold the championships 
at Raven Stadium. 

“One of the things I discovered 
over time is that a lot of people had 
thought about holding it at the 
Raven Stadium, but that no one had 
taken the next step in creating a 
blueprint,” said Jordan. 

Since NCAA regulations deemed 
sponsorship must be held in con- 
junction with a college, Jordan then 
set out to convince the different ath- 
letic directors of Hopkins (Tom 
Calder), Loyola (Joe Boylan), 
UMBC (Charlie Brown) and 
Towson (Wayne Edwards) to col- 
laborate on the project. 

The team then got together in a 
series of meetings to write up a bid 
to the NCAA and created a budget 
proposal which included the three 
day ticket prices set at $60 for club 
level and $40 for the lower bowl 
seatings. 

The proposal was based on num- 
bers involving the statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland with a proposed 
attendance of 21,000, minimum. 

“We expect a broad range of 
people — we have done survey 
analysis on the fans attending in 
previous years and the numbers and 
age ranges have varied broadly from 
middle-schoolers to 60-year-olds,” 
said Hopkins Director of Athletics 
Tom Calder. “About 50 percent of 
sales comes from the day of the game 
— fans usually liking to wait and 
see if their teams advance.” 

Already 8,000 seats have been 
pre-sold, with past Maryland pre- 
sales being at 13,000. 

Calder admitted when Jordan 
first contacted him with the idea he 
was a bit skeptical. : 

“I thought it was crazy — but 
then he convinced me that it was a 
great place — I mean 20,000-30,000 
visitors in Baltimore within walk- 
ing distance of their hotels, the sta- 


dium and Inner Harbor means good 
business,” he said. “Usually one of 
the complaints is that on the college 
campus there isn’t much to see or 
much to go to.” It is yet to be deter- 
mined the economic impact the 
venture will have on the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The bid was rewarded quickly, 
there being no other competition 
due to a general consensus that the 
Baltimore plan was a much better 
location and would draw bigger 
crowds. 

One initial concern when the of- 
ficial planning got underway was 
the ability of the four colleges to 
work together and how'the respon- 
sibilities would be shared. 

“We basically sat down and com- 
piled a list of who was to do what — 
Hopkins is in charge of the spon- 
sorship, volunteer and legal con- 
tract aspect,” stated Calder. 

There have been monthly meet- 
ings between all the corresponding 
parties for the past two years and 
will step up to biweekly as game 
weekend approaches. 

Part of the original application 
preparation for the two-year con- 
tract was to have all the directors 
and local coaches [of all campus 
sports] walk across the Ravens field, 
according to Jordan. 

Head Coach of the Hopkins team 
Dave Pietramala claims that he is 
aiming for his lacrosse players to be 
on the field and not just sitting in 
the seats. 

This year the team consists of 
eight starters including senior cap- 
tains Adam Doneger and Bobby 
Benson and four All Americans. 

“Last year’s team was young but 
still made it to the semis—that can 
only help us in our quest this year” 
said Larossa. 

In fact all four hosts are in the 





top 15 and Hopkins holds the — 


NCAA record most consecutive ap- 
pearances in the NCAA playoffs for 
any sport — 1971 being the only year 
they didn’t make it. 


hope that they willattractalarge num- 
ber of Hopkins students and mem- 
bers of the Baltimore community. 
Both the photo exhibit, which will 
take place in Levering from April 6 to 
May, and the film series are new addi- 
tions this year to the symposium. 
Aboutthe newevents, Nikita Japra 
said, “I hope this will draw other 
people to see the symposium. I wasn’t 
always drawn, to the [symposium 
events], but [we] are all about bring- 


ing different events to campus; in- | 
corporating other students’ interests | | 
and fusing them with international 


relations and politics.” 
Suman Sureshbabuagreed that she 
wanted more people to take an inter- 


est in “understanding why things are | 
| 


happening and what can be done 
more than just knowing what is hap- 
pening.” 


The first event of the symposium | 


is the “kickoff of the first annual film 
series,” said Japra. They are showing 
Michael Moore’s documentary Bowl- 
ing for Columbine, to “amplify the 
importance of Americans taking a 
step away from our cultural criticisms 
of the rest of the world and to instead 
focus on understanding the flaws 
within our own society before we think 
to address critical situations outside of 
ourselves,” said Japra. The event will 
take place on Wednesday, March 5 in 
Shriver Hall, and showings will be both 
at7 p.m.and 9:30 p.m.; the event will be 
free of charge. There will also be a stu- 
dent discussion following the viewing 
in the Clipper Room. 

This year’s symposium is begin- 
ning later than it has in the past. The 
directors attribute this to the fact that 
last year’s staff chose did not choose 
this year’s executive directors until May, 
which prevented them from working 
withastaffover the 2002 summer. They 
also cited the weather as a delay. 

But they feel the late start is more 
than made up by the “very packed 
month in April,” when there is botha 
weekly event and the film series, ac- 
cording to Sureshbabu. 

Both Japra and Sureshbabu ex- 
pressed confidence in the activities of 
the symposium. 

The “theme goes along with a lot 
of issues on campus and it is a great 


| opportunity for everyone in the com- 


munity to bring their thoughts for- 
ward,” said Japra. 

More information about the sym- 
posium can be found at its Web site, 
http://www.jhu.edu/~fas/. 
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“If the U.S. invades Iraq and de- 
poses Saddam Hussein, will it really 





make the world a more peaceful 
place?” asked O’Malley. “Will it re- 
ally make us safer? In this time of 
anxiety, I think we have to take seri- 
ously whatitis that actually threatens 
our safety. Itis no one bogeyman; itis 
bigger than that.” 

O’Malley also addressed interna- 
tional opinion, stating that “itis easy for 
us to assume our own good intentions 
... but we have to be careful about as- 
suming that other nations will do so.” 

Suzie Schweigert, a sophomore 
member of the Student Labor Action 
Committee (SLAC), spoke next, read- 
ingaSLAC statement opposing the war 
and comparing the war on Iraq with the 
“war on the poor” in Baltimore. 

Homewood Student Affairs staff 
member Ann Forno, who spoke next, 
also suggested, “The current admin- 
istration is desperate to divert atten- 
tion away from domestic problems.” 
She stated that Iraq had committed 


| “no unprovoked act of aggression 


against the U.S.,” and that oil was a 
chieffactorin the Bushadministration’s 
consideration of war. 

Forno also stated that the United 





States “is failing to make use of its 


gather for 
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English and humanities professor Neil Hertz introduces the anti-war 
protest held in front of the MSE Library last Monday. 


Student, faculty 


protest 





potential to peacefully solve” the con- 
flict with Iraq.” 

The final speaker was Paul Kramer, 
assistant professor in the History de- 
partment, who presented a historical 
context for the opposition to war. 

According to Kramer, “history 
may not be with the war mongers.” 
Kramer quoted various figures in 
American history, including William 
James, who addressed “the manipu- 
lation of wartime public opinion,” 
Randolph Bourne, who attacked the 
American intellectuals who advo- 
cated war, Jane Addams, who spoke 
of the need for “international activ- 
ism ... and fellowship,” and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., who saw “war as an 
enemy of the poor.” Kramer closed 
his speech by suggesting that “we [op- 
ponents of war] are in good com- 
pany.” 

After speeches were given, 
singer/songwriter David Zee per- 
formed a song written by Jim and 
Sandy Propp-Gubin, a couple he 
metat the New York protest on Feb. 
P5; 

The song, entitled “Georgie Boy,” 
and was sung to the tune of The 
Seeker’s “Georgie Girl,” and ridiculed 
President George W. Bush and his 
policies. 


Professors offer opinions on Iraq 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


As war with Iraq becomes a grow- 
ing possibility, Hopkins professors 
shared a wide range of viewpoints on 
the potential conflict and the diplo- 
matic tactics of U.S. President George 
W. Bush. 3 

From the Classics department, se- 
nior lecturer Deborah Lyons said that 
Bush lacks a reasonable motivation to 
attack Iraq. She points out that the 
conflict with Afghanistan has hardly 
been concluded, and the same can be 
said for the war on terror. 

“Attacking Iraq will not make us 
safer butis likely to stir up even greater 
resentment against the U.S., while 
adding fuel to the flames of the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian conflict, and setting 
the stage for a human and environ- 
mental catastrophe of unimaginable 
proportions,” said Lyons. 

Luigi Burzio, chair of the Cogni- 
tive Science department, took a simi- 
lar stance on the subject of war. Con- 
sidering the moral implications of 
undertaking sucha war, hesaid, “[The 
United States] has no authority, moral 
or other to override [the] simple rights 
... of self-determination ofall nations 
and peoples of the world.” 

While he said he appreciates the 
logic of wanting to defend the na- 
tion against a real threat by taking 
the offensive, he cautions that, from 
Iraq’s perspective, the United States 
poses a similar threat and is there- 
fore just as worthy of being de- 
stroyed. 

“(Here is a] simple exercise for 
honest people: imagine what-we are 
doing to others was done to us, ” said 
Burzio. 

Matthew Crenson, a professor of 
American political development in 
the Political Science Departments, 
holds similar views, questioning why 
the policy of containment has sud- 
denly been deemed insufficient. 

“No administration official has yet 
satisfactorily explained why the same 
policy of deterrence — conventional 
as well as nuclear — will not restrain 
Iraq today,” Crenson said. “The fear 


that he may give them to terrorists is. 


not persuasive.” 
Crenson added that North Korea, 
which does not have oil to sell as Iraq 


does, is far more likely to engage in 
nuclear arms selling. 

“The contention that Irag harbors 
Al Qaeda operatives is the least per- 
suasive of the administration’s argu- 
ments,” he said. “Ihave no doubtthat 
there are Al Qaeda forces in Iraq. They 
arealso known to bein 60 other coun- 
tries, including this one.” 

In the end, though, Crenson said 
he believes war to be inevitable. 

Paul Dagdigian, chair ofthe Chem- 
istry Department, agreed with 
Crenson that while the war may not 
be justified, it is probable. 

He said that the Bush adminis- 
tration has placed an undue focus 
on Iraq “to the exclusion of other 
foreign problems,” including North 
Korea. He feels that the contain- 
ment strategy of past years’ kept 
aggression on the part of Saddam 
Hussein to a minimum. However, 
he conceded that “U.N. inspectors 
would not have been let into Iraq 
without the buildup of forces 
around Iraq.” 

On the other end of the spectrum 
is Stephen David, director of the In- 
ternational Relations program and a 
professor of Security Studies and 
Comparative Politics, who said that 
the war on Iraq is justified, although 
it is a close one. 

He said that containment and 
sanctions are temporary, if not suf- 
ficient, solutions, and that as soon 
as American troops leave, these 
measures will fall through. If left 
alone, Hussein could acquire 
nuclear weapons and use them on 
neighboring countries, such as Ku- 
wait, and the United States would 
be unable to intervene, said David. 
But he added that Bush can and 


ERRATA J 


should do a better job of explaining 
the necessity of this war, since “the 
administration has [not] laid out 
his case as persuasively as they 
could.” 

David said his hope is that, ulti- 
mately, Iraq could be made into a 
democratic state. 

“Td like to see America support- 
ing democracy ... and good govern- 
ment for a change,” he said. While he 
recognizes the obvious adversities of 
war, David said that “of the bad op- 
tions available to us, war is the least 
bad option.” 

On the subject of seeking the sup- 
port of the United Nations, the pro- 
fessors offered varying views. 
Dagdigian said that the United States 
should have support from the U.N., 
and that the Bush administration does 
indeed seek support from its allies. 

David expressed his feeling that, 
although U.N. support “would cer- 
tainly be preferable,” the “United 
States [should not] beheld hostage to 
what the French think.” 

While Crenson said he expects the 
war to involve the United States, the 
United Kingdom and several nations 
in Eastern and Southern Europe, he 
said that Bush has done a poor job as 
a diplomat and has alienated many of 
allies that have aided in the war on 
terrorism. 

“[Bush] seems to have forgotten 
that their cooperation, since Sept. 11, 
helped to bring into American cus- 
tody a number of those suspected of 
complicity in the attack on the United 
States,” he said. 

He said he would not support a 
war without U.N. approval, less be- 


cause of the war itself than the after- 
math, — : 


a 
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Students discuss CUE report proposals Physicians to tell of 


RAPHAEL SCHWE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
areas in need of improvement. 
Burger began by going through 
‘the academic recommendations, in 
particular the one pertaining to 
“capstone” experiences — small 
group seminars in which students, 
freshmen through seniors, will be able 
to learn on a more personal, direct 
level with the professor and their 
classmates. 
Freshmen and sophomores who 
attended the meeting concurred that 
itis “rare” to havea small group expe- 





Burger to occupy new position | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
not just food quality, but the overall 
ambiance as it relates to dining. The 
CUE interim report advocates dining 
be not just about good food, buta time 
for students to interact with facultyand 
administrators in an informal setting. 

In terms of the current Monday- 
Tuesday-Wednesday schedule, 
Burger said, “faculty don’t assign 
reading they'd like to because they 

assume students don’t have time [be- 
tween classes] to prepare.” 
_ * She added that the schedule 
makes earning a double degree at 
‘Peabody very difficult. 
' Knapp said the traditional ratio- 
‘nal for the current schedule was to 
allow extended research over a con- 
centrated period of time. 

But Burger’s commission recom- 
mends doing away with the current 
schedule in an effort to give students 
more time to absorb material and 
foster a greater sense of community. 

The current schedule sees many 
students absent from campus on 
Thursdays and Fridays. 


ANS 
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Sophomore Richard Aseltine informs Paula Burger about his academic 
experiences in response to CUE report recommendations. 





rience in the first two years at 
Hopkins. 

Burger stressed that departments 
will be pushed to provide more of 
these small group opportunities for 
students, thereby opening up popu- 
lar, upper-level courses to those who 
have an interest. 

Students complained that they 
could not enroll in courses in which 
they took an interest, simply because 
by the time they were allowed to reg- 
ister, everything was full. 

Yet when asked how this recom- 
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mendation will affect the popular de- 
partment of Biomedical Engineering 
(BME), which recently approved a 
measure requiring students to apply 
to the department before being able 
to enroll ina BME course and there- 
fore shutting out the majority of the 
undergraduate student population, 
Burger responded, “That is aberra- 
tional. The people who came to that 
decision within the BME department 
did so with reluctance [and] the CUE 
recommendation will not affect that 
decision.” 

Burger also addressed academic 
integrity, commenting that several 
upperclassmen had pointed out the 
lack of “equal access to information” 
as a factor that contributed to their 
dissatisfaction with the educational 
environment at Hopkins. Many stu- 
dents at the meeting were quick to 
second this opinion, and Student 
Council President Manish Galaadded 
that this issue had been of utmost 
importance to the students on the 
committee. 

Galaalso said that Economics pro- 
fessor Bruce Hamilton had recently 
agreed to release 10 years of old tests 
to students on the committee, who 
are organizing a test archive in the 
MSE library reserves. 

Students also recommended that 
CUEmembersadd specific references 
toacademicintegrityin chemistryand 
physics labs. 

Another point raised by students 
was whether or not grade deflation 
has played a part in Hopkins’ prob- 





Paula Burger, whowill serve as vice dean for education, speaks to News- 
Letter reporters as President William R. Brody looks on. 


While serving as vice dean for un- 
dergraduate education, Burger will 
also continue to fulfill her responsi- 
bilities as vice provost, which include 
chairing the University’s accredita- 
tion committee, Brody said. 


Knapp said there are currently no 
plans to find a replacement for that 
position. 


—Staff writer Mike Spector contrib- 
uted to this report. 





Sarbanes discusses corporate bill 
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“and filed for bankruptcy that Decem- 
ber, admitting that it had overstated 
its earnings for the previous five years. 
Sarbanes said he believed Enron’s 
misconduct was not an isolated di- 
saster, but rather a symptom ofa sys- 
temic problem in the nation’s finan- 
cial sector. 
‘ “Twas part ofa pattern where com- 
panies used fraudulent devices to over- 
“state earnings,” said Sarbanes, citing 
Quest and Tyco as examples ofcompa- 
niesthatinflated their earnings andlater 
‘faced financial difficulties. 
After the Enron scandal, fraud in 
accounting practices was uncovered 
in a number of companies, said 
“Sarbanes, causing American equity 
markets to plummet. 
“In the first half of [2002], more 
“than 100 companies revised their fi- 
nancial statements,” said Sarbanes. 
‘He added that accounting firms con- 
tributed to corporate misrepresenta- 
tion of profits. = 
Accountants were “receiving 
more from consulting fees than au- 
diting,” said Sarbanes, “and often 
‘they would end up auditing their 
own work.” 
This raised questions about the 
objectivity of accountants’ auditing 
work. 
“They were leading people to buy 
a stock [of a company] at the same 
time that they were sending e-mails 


*to each other” urging them to drop — 


‘the stock, said Sarbanes. 
But at the same time, the Securi- 
‘tiesand e Commission (SEC) 
"was not equipped to properly handle 
‘necessary oversight. — 

“The SEC, the primary regulator 
‘of the markets, had an overworked 
‘and underpaid staff,” said Sarbanes. 
‘It had lost one third of its employ- 
ees due to below average salaries. 
“So we decided to hold a set of 12 
hearings over a six week period in 

early 2002,” said Sarbanes. — 


v 
its 


At the first hearing, the [banking] 
committee interviewed five former 
chairmen of the SEC. 

“They were strong in the view that 
it wasn’t a few bad apples but that the 
system was breaking down and 
needed changes,” said Sarbanes. He 
added that the hearings were not 
overly interesting. 

“They were not the most exciting 
set of hearings,” he added. “The testi- 
mony was enough to make your eyes 
glaze over.” 

But he said the hearings high- 
lighted several key problems: inad- 
equate oversight of accountants, 
predatory lending and financial pri- 
vacy, and was enough to erode confi- 
dence in the securities markets. 

As a result, Sarbanes moved to 
propose a bill that addressed these 
issues. It was later passed as the 
Sarbanes-Oxley bill. 

In May, Sarbanes put the piece of 
legislation into mark-up. 

“Itwas flooded with amendments, 
including over 100 from Sen. Phil 
Gramm (R-Texas), the former chair- 
man, who was really not for legisla- 
tion, I think it’s fair to say,” said 
Sarbanes. 

Sarbanes said he had all the com- 
mittee Democrats lined up in sup- 
port of the bill in June, and he worked 
frequently with Senator John Ensign 
(R-Nev) to harness the Republican 
support. 

Sarbanes called Ensign “the lead- 
ing potentially constructive person 
on the other side.” 

The night before the second mark- 
up, Sarbanes met with Ensign until 
approximately 1 a.m., reviewing the 
legislation and making adjustments 
to obtain the Republican support. 

~ “You can’t do legislation if you 
don’t view compromise as possible,” 
said Sarbanes. “You can do that and 
still hold onto your basic principles.” 

The next day, the committee voted 
17 to four in favor of the bill, which 


he 


was “a truly bipartisan proposal,” ac- 
cording to Sarbanes. 

The bill then moved past the Sen- 
ate and into conference with the 
House, to be approved later by Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. 

The bill provides “effective over- 
sight over the accounting industry,” 
according to Sarbanes, but regulates 
only those accountants who deal with 
public companies. 

The bill also established an audit 
committee independent of the Board 
of Directors, said Sarbanes, and re- 
quires that CEOs vouch directly for 
the validity of records. 

Companies can no longer make 
personal loans to executives, since 
before the legislation, “some were us- 
ing companies as a personal piggy 
bank,” said Sarbanes. 

The bill also mandates more 
prompt disclosure of records. 

Under the bill, the SEC is intended 
to assume a substantial regulatory 
role. 

The SEC has also received addi- 
tional funding, “so the board 
doesn’t have to be in constant dan- 
ger of inadequate resources to carry 
out its responsibilities,” said 
Sarbanes. 

Elected in 1976, Sarbanes is 
Maryland’s longest-serving U.S. 
Senator in history. 

He served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1970 to 1976 and 
was elected to the Maryland House 
of Delegates in 1966. 

He attended Princeton University 
on full scholarship, and after gradua- 
tion he was awarded a Rhodes Schol- 
arship and earned a law degree from 
Harvard. 

The event was sponsored by the 
William M. and Katherine B. Ginder 
Lecture Fund and was presented by 
the Graduate Division of Business and 
Management and the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies in the School 
of Professional Studies. 





| objection during meetings. 


| University-sponsored transportation 
| to various resources in the D.C., lower 


lems with academic integrity. 

Burger contended that, in relation 
to its peer institutions, Hopkins 
grades diverge very little, with aver- 
ages very close to the norm in hu- 
manities and the social sciences. 

The proposed changes to the aca- 
demic calendar proved to be the most 
contentious, and occupied a major- 
ity of the two-hour discussion. | 

Boswell acknowledged student 
resistance to this proposal, and said | 
that, “We know there are students 
who like to organize their schedule 
with no class on Thursdays and Fri- 
days, but we think students can do 
the same with a Mon./Wed./Fri. 
schedule.” 

Students, however, were not com- 
forted by Boswell’s words, express- 
ing worries about losing the sought- 
after three-day weekend and losing | 
good professors whowouldnolonger | 
be able to commute to Hopkins if the 
changes are indeed put in place. 

Berger’sreply to this was, “It’shard 
for me to sympathize, because I’ve 
always hada two-day weekend. What 
students will have to ask themselves 
is if the Thursday night party is a fair 
trade for a good class on Friday.” 
Berger also added that the extra week | 
would probably mean starting classes 
a week earlier in the fall. 

Many students were also con- 
cerned, and later Boswell agreed, that 
the recommendation for themed | 
housing, which would group students 
with similar interests, needed to be 
carefully thought out before imple- 
mented. 

Both agreed that too much segre- 
gation in themed housing would fur- 
ther detract from Hopkins’ sense of 
community, one of the major selling 
points of CUE’s report. Boswell added 
that student Resident Advisors, 
among others, had raised the same 


Onestudentrecommendation that | 
Berger acknowledged should be 
added to CUE’s report was for more 


Maryland region. 

“Taking advantage of our other re- 
sources such as SAIS [School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies], D.C.and 
affiliated institutionsisimportant,” said 
Berger. “I'd especially like to see more 
integration with SAIS.” 
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Hopkins students can learn about 
medicine and science this spring se- 
mester through the fifth annual Voy- 
age and Discovery lecture series. 

The series will “bring physicians 


| andscientists to the Homewood cam- 


pus to talk about the personal jour- 


| neys that have paralleled their scien- 


tific careers,” said senior Vinita 
Takiar, who co-chairs the conference 
with junior Steve McCartney. 

The lecture series invites physi- 
cians to discuss the personal stories 


| behind their research rather than the 


research itself. 
The series is entirely organized by 


| Hopkins undergraduates. 


“Tt’s notrun like MSE [the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium] or Foreign 
Affairs,” said Takiar; rather, the two co- 
chairs and three vice chairs organize 
the conference independently of 
Hopkins administrative groups. 

They do receive funding from ad- 
ministration, however; “most of our 
[financial] support is coming from 
the dean of student life, Dean 
Boswell,” said McCartney. 

All of the lectures will be given at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday nights. They 
begin in Hodson 110 0n March 4 with 
Dr. Ben Carson, “probably the most 
famous person that Hopkins has ever 
produced in the med school,” said 
Takiar. “He’s a philanthropist; he 
grew up in the projects.” 

Nowa pediatric neurosurgeon, he 
opened the first lecture series five 
years ago to a “standing-room only” 
crowd, and Takiar expressed pride in 
having him return to a student body 
that had not heard him speak. 

On March 18, Dr. Robert Lawrence 
is to speak in Hodson 210. Dr. 
Lawrence is associate dean for pro- 


| fessional education and programs at 


the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. 

“Healso teaches public health stu- 
dents here” in Homewood, said 


| Takiar. 


Dr. Lawrence is “the founding 
member of Physicians for Human 
Rights, and he was a member of their 


personal experiences 


board ofdirectors from 1985 to 1991,” 
said McCartney. PHR’s mission is to 
“promote health by protecting hu- 
man rights.” 

Dr. Elizabeth Jaffee will speak on 
March 25, also in Hodson 210. 

“She’sa physician anda scientist,” 
said Takiar. She is a professor in four 
departments; in addition to her pri- 
mary appointment in Oncology, she 
holds positions in Immunology, Pa- 
thology and Cellular and Molecular 
Medicine. 

“She really does counteract a ste- 
reotype of women in medicine,” said 
Takiar. In addition to her cutting- 
edge clinical work, she spends “80 
percent” of her time in the laboratory 
and keeps a family. 

On April 1, Dr. Ronald Fishbein 
will address the audience on the “very 
different way [he] used his M.D. de- 
gree.” 

Known best on Homewood as a 
pre-med advisor, he began his career 
with training and practice in surgery, 
shifting ever closer to academics. 

He is now co-chair of the Health 
Professions Evaluation Committee 
for the Office Pre-Professional Ad- 
vising. Interested in the humanism of 
medicine, he regularly runs master 
clinician programs over intersession 
terms, “a one-week program to give 
students a look at the ethical dilem- 
mas and personal side of medicine,” 
said Takiar. 

The programs allow students to 
spend a substantial amount of time 
with a great number of diverse doc- 
tors to gain insight into the field, said 
Takiar. 

“You definitely don’t have to be a 
scientistto beinterestedin whatitmeans 
to bea physician and the different chal- 
lenges one has to face,” said Takiar. 

The series tries to reach a broader 
audience then the pre-med students 
who would be interested in lectures 
about the mostcutting-edge research, 
according to Takiar. 

Said McCartney, “The whole goal 
of it is to get people to think about 
something other than the textbooks 
and the information. Getting the 
human side of medicine is in itself a 
great story.” 
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Sushi e Teriyaki « Udon e Noodles 
And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
& &*& 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN » = = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 


11:30 -10:30PM 
3 :00- 9:30PM 


Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 
ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


feat 


LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33” STREET 








-LUNCH SPECIAL- 
served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
TRNPTIRA, c. CVTBU or cle ote lvectcciv yeas es ale a eee oa tns ors tneae erent $6.95 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BEER TERIVAKY | 5.0VLBQestccecicuiecacasehsstnncdedsuvtdooevnasonuarmensaaurentottinep exe $6.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
CTRICKEN TERIVAK LD .. «6.00. 2thgesvecapegeo satan re eeoga ty oases yao tigareeremectwees $6.95 
Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef's teriyaki sauce 
SALMON TERIYAKT ..............- aL eos vie Cmbhaaupn yeoman v\ccea acacia aaa $7.95 
Grilled salmon served with chef’s special teriyaki sauce 
PORK RA TSU accicisihcrtrestindics she patoraciea ses cape nh Asctouggt ns vor a Ren a $7.95 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 
214) WLC. 0) “4 CORO eee near MEN er rem n Ten tect er Te Cre tocar to $6.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 
FORT WA By BOT cae apres ce gos cocoa soc aicg soGouince evs ptaicomepesicr 20 ox¥ cyte Vest ahenees tearah $8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 

CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES ...............:.0:ecceccee cece eeeeeep rates eee eens $5.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
YAKI SOBA ................ yeh ashes tues tuck ven ets eacegcsrewcnl ee ides ¥esou wea Kner ce $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 
B BEAD i cacsdivvveset dha sssncdedendpnnts akacbarrbodingdbuyas Faves, rh inary aewereavevess $5.95 
Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 

pee 8 NE a Falad aieednsc aw aaihdes ska tas Gites boda wanton names setube $5.95 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with vegetables and beef in special sauce serve with rice 
SUSHI REGULAR ........... ae ee ac cageemuee ah Ps CRN Reema i EERE ROTI NE $7.95 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
SUSHI DELUXE .......... stand ESS 5 ast de pee abh avalon hadwnse Cotdku SEAM aids eda. $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO... «0.0.0... 00.002 ccceeeeereseeeeeeeeaes pea nbsigeae aos s ave, BOIS 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 
ROLD COMBO ine totk esis enesp teagan: tee Petse ty pha <siaciexicaet eaeihcencnds ey oe! $6.95 
Any combination of TWO from California ,Tuna, Cucumber Roll. 
VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO. .................::.cccceeeeveeees AES A RRS $6.95 


roll 


***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 
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Hopkins to purchase 
Mount Washington 


property 


As part of a major expansion plan, 
the Johns Hopkins University has 
signed a letter of intent to purchase 
the 68-acre Mount Washington Cor- 
porate Campus from The St. Paul 
Companies. 

The purchase continuesa series of 
university moves intended to keep 
new Johns Hopkins jobs within the 
city. Recently, Hopkins moved more 
than 300 employees and a number of 
administrative offices into renovated 
space at the former Eastern High 
School on 33rd Street, which was for- 
mally owned by the City of Baltimore. 
Hopkins is the city’s largest private 
employer with 35,000 people and isa 
major property owner in the city. 

“Johns Hopkins has added about 
1,000 jobs in Maryland in each of the 
past three years,” said President Wil- 
liam R. Brody in a Johns Hopkins 
University press release. “We expect 
to keep growing at nearly that pace as 
academic and clinical programs ex- 
pand and outscientists win more fed- 
eral research dollars. We’re commit- 
ted to keeping as many of those new 
jobs as we can in our home city of 
Baltimore; this acquisition of a spec- 
tacular property will help us do that.” 

Hopkins said it plans to begin 
moving workers to the campus late 
this year or early next year. The first 
employees will come from a com- 
puter center and Johns Hopkins 
Medicine Access Services, both now 
in East Baltimore. Hopkins plans to 
pay for the purchase with its endow- 
ment and other investments, which 
have minimal real estate holding now, 
according to Dennis O’Shea, execu- 
tive director of communications and 
public affairs. “The city is fortunate 
to have the Mount Washington Cor- 
porate Campus available to accom- 
modate the continuing growth of one 
of our region’s premier institutions,” 
Baltimore Mayor Martin O’Malley 
said in the Hopkins news release. “The 
spectacular job creation of Johns 
Hopkins over the past three years has 


been a bright spot for Baltimore in 
these challenging economic times.” 

Under the letter of intent, The St. 
Paul Companies would continue to 
occupy, as a rental tenant, about 
190,000 square feet on the southern 


part of the campus for a period of 


time. After that time the company | 
intends to keep its current Baltimore- 
based operations in the Baltimore 
area. 


— By Claire Koehler 


Suspect assaults 


student by grabbing | Ng 


her shoulder 


A known male suspect assaulted a 
Johns Hopkins University under- 
graduate by grabbing her shoulderin | 
front of the Baltimorean Apartments 
Friday night. The suspect, as well as | 
the individual whoaccompaniedhim, 
were arrested Saturday onacommer- 
cial robbery charge, and have been 
positively identified as the suspects 
in both the assault and in Thursday’s 
armed robbery, which occurred in- 
side the Blackstone Apartments. 

The two males, onea white male in 
a black puffy coat and one a black | 
male in dark clothing, walked past | 
the student on the 2900 block of N. 
Charles Street. The white male asked 
the student for the time as he passed. 
A few moments later, the student 
“heard footsteps approaching, turned 
around and screamed as the same 
male grabbed the student’s shoulder,” 
according to the Hopkins Security 
incident report. 

The student, uninjured, then ran 
across Charles Street toa friend’s resi- 
dence and called Hopkins Security. 

In their report, Hopkins Security 
advised students to use the escort van 
service or to call for a security patrol 
car when traveling at night. The re- 
portalso suggested students cross the 
street to avoid suspicious pedestrians 
and attempt to get the attention of 
passing motorists or scream if threat- 
ened. 


— By Julianna Finelli 


Suspect admits to 
robbery, assault 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE Al 

ways, remaining alert for suspi- 
cious characters and changing direc- 
tion if needed. 

He added: “If things really look 
bad, go out in the middle of the street 
and start screaming bloody murder.” 

John Rebstock, property manager 
of the Blackstone Apartments, said 
Monday that the incident had not 
been reported to him or the building 
management office. Rebstock said 
that the Blackstone uses a key-entry 
system for safety, and he cautioned 
residents to support it and not to let 
unknown persons enter the building. 

OtherBlackstoneresidentsexpressed 
concern at the armed robbery in their 





building, givenits proximity to campus. 
Junior Stephanie Sun referred to the in- 
cident as “nerve-wracking,” but added 
that “it just goes to show that Baltimore 
isn’tas safe as you think. Girls shouldn’t 
be walking around at night alone.” 

One of the men arrested made a 
statement admitting to several recent 
crimes, including the Blackstone case 
and an off-campus assault Friday 
night in front of the Baltimorean 
Apartments. He will be charged for 
the Blackstone robbery. His friend 
will be held as a witness. 

Local security reports are avail- 
able daily on the Hopkins Security 
Bulletin, online at  http:// 





www.jhu.edu/~security. 
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Student Council President Manish Gala waves his gavel at the meeting. 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Council (StuCo) agreed 
to grant $3,000 to the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) at their meeting 
this week. The money will be used to 
funda photo exhibit, planned to open 
April 6 in Levering Hall. 

FAS Executive Director Suman 
Sureshbabu and Finance chair Laura 
Fraade-Blanar presented the group’s 
funding request to the council and 
described plans for the exhibit, which 
will feature the work of photojour- 
nalist Steve McCurry. According to 
Sureshbabu, McCurry’s photogra- 
phy, which has covered international 
and civil conflict in Beirut, Cambo- 
dia and Afghanistan, “fits in well with 
the theme” of this year’s Symposium, 
“Psyche of the State: The Common- 
ality of Discontent.” 

According to Sureshbabu, 
McCurry is most well-known for his 
famous photograph of an Afghan 
refugee girl that was featured on the 
cover of National Geographicin 1985. 

The group’s itemized budget, 
which totaled $4,000, included costs 
for free-standing display walls, an 


| opening gala, photo shipment, print- 


ing and framing. 

According to Sureshbabu, the 
framing will cost $100 or more per 
photo. Fraade-Blanar explained that 
McCurry designs the frames and mat- 
ting exclusively for the exhibit area, 
and thus cannot reuse them. 

“[The frames] are designed spe- 
cifically for use,” said Fraade-Blanar. 
“It’s the same as if [the exhibit] were 
for the Guggenheim.” 

Sureshbabu emphasized the fact 
that McCurry’s exhibits are usually 
only featured in museums, and that 
he only presents a few exhibits per 
year. She also said that the exhibit 
would be open to the public. 

According to Treasurer Elise 
Roecker, who reminded members 
that the StuCo should be used as a 
“Jast resort” for funding requests, the 
FAS staff had gone to “well over a 
dozen places” before coming to the 
StuCo for funding. 


Crime report for Feb. 19-22 


Wednesday, February 19 


10 a.m. ~— A suspect stole a bag of 
peanuts from a grocery store on the 
2400 block of North Charles Street. 

2:15 p.m. - A chain food store was 
robbed on the 2400 block of North 
Charles Street. 

5:38 p.m. — A victim was assaulted 
in a townhouse on the 3000 block of 
Matthews Street. 


‘Thursday, February 20 


7 a.m. —- A townhouse was broken 
into on the 3400 block of Keswick 
Road. 

3:14 p.m. ~ A department store 
was robbed on the 800 block of West 
36th Street. ~ 















Safe House in a Dangerous City — 


Security and Convenience: 5+ bed rooms/ 3 1/2 baths 
SAFEST house in the area for $2420 plus all utilities, 
2 year lease, includes: steel bars on doors and 
windows, siren alarm, motion detectors, flood lights. 
Amenities include: decks on three levels, laundry 
room, off street parking, Jacuzzi tub, modern kitchen, 
wiring etc. Backyard with privacy fence, 
wooden deck, and gas barbecue. | 

. For more info contact: 

~ alexanderwillis@hotmail.com 


7:59 p.m. — A suspect was caught 
stealing from grocery store on the 
2400 block of N. Charles Street. 

8:20 p.m. - An apartment was 
robbed on the 3200 block of N. 
Charles Street. 

10 p.m. — A suspect broke into a 
vehicle on the 3700 block of Elm 
Street. 

11 p.m. - A suspect’s car was sto- 
len from the 2800 block of North 
Calvert Street. 


Friday, February 21 


3:20 a.m. - A victim’s radio was 
stolen from her car on the 3900 block 
of Roland Avenue. 

10:05 a.m. — A victim’s purse was 





snatched on the 2900 block of N. 
Charles Street. 

12:45 a.m. — A victim’s home was 
burglarized in the 200 block of 
Homewood Terrace. 

2:30 p.m. - A suspect entered a 
store and removed various items on 
the 2500 block of North Charles 
Street. 

2:55 p.m. — A victim’s car was 
robbed on the 2700 block of St. Paul 
Street. 

6:30 p.m. - A church shed was 
broken into in the unit block of East 
University Parkway. 

8 p.m. - A victim’s car was stolen 
from the 3400 block of Elm Street. 


Saturday, February 22 


1:24 a.m. — A victim was stabbed 
16 times by unknown suspects in the 
200 block of East 25th Street. 

2:15 p.m. - A suspect took a ve- 
hicle by unknown means on the 3400 
block of Beech Avenue. 

3:45 p.m. - A suspect entered a 
storeand displayed a gold blade pock- 
etknife on the 3500 block of Roland 
Avenue. 

7 p.m. - A victim’s car was stolen 
from in front of his residence in the 
4300 block of Roland Avenue. 

7:30 p.m. - A suspect used an un- 
known object to break into a vehicle 
on the 3700 block of N. Charles Street. 

8 p.m. - A victim was punched in 
the mouthand threatened witha knife 
in the 600 block of Parkwyrth Av- 
enue. 


Roecker reviewed the StuCo’s cur- 
rent funds, and suggested StuCo fund 
some, but not all, of the FAS staff's 
request. Senior class representative 
Chris Cunico stated that the FAS staff 
had “done everything [StuCo] could 
ask of them,” and might need the full 
$4,000 in order to present their event 
properly. Senior class Vice-President 
Sarah Cummings felt that “the event 
need[ed] to be done right,” and that 
StuCo shouldn’t “short-change a 
group that’s done everything right.” 

Roecker, who spoke with the FAS 
staff earlier in the year, told StuCo 
members that the group needed the 
$2,000 for photographs, but could cut 
back on costs for food and posters. 

“Tf they get $3,000, it’s not going to 
break the event,” said Roecker. 

The council decided by majority 
vote to. fund $3,000 of the request, 
and encouraged the FAS committee 
to approach the individual classes for 
additional funding. 

Council also approved the ap- 
pointment of a new member to the 
Board of Elections (BoE). BoE Chair 
Judy Tomkins introduced Matt 
Bouloubasis, a Junior who had been 
“heavily involved” with the BoE for 
the past 3 weeks, according to 
Tomkins. Bouloubasis told members 
that he would “like to see candidates 
take a more proactive role in cam- 
paigning,” and had ideas for “extend- 
ing the campaign period and spon- 
soring more debates.” Bouloubasis 
presented his idea for having a 
candidate’s booth at Spring Fair to 
allow candidates to give speeches, 
debate and answer questions before 
elections. 

When asked about his views on 
online-voting, Bouloubasis explained 
that he saw merits in the convenience 
such voting offered students, butalso 
understood the possible technical 
problems of such a system. 

“T have no strong feelings one way 
or the other,” said Bouloubasis. 

Several StuCo members expressed 
satisfaction with Bouloubasis’ ideas. 

“He’s the first candidate with re- 
ally legitimate ideas,” said Lindsay 
Allen, junior class vice-president. “He 
actually thought about every aspect.” 

StuCo unanimously approved 
Bouloubasis’ appointment. 

StuCo then heard three student 
groups’ requests for inclusion in the 
Student Activities Commission 





(SAC). Toliy Gliberman and John 
Fischer represented Hopkins Olym- 
pic Tae Kwon Do, a 30-40-member 
group that practices “Olympic-style 

Tae Kwon Do and receives “formal 
instruction” three times a week, ac- 
cording to Fischer. Roecker told 
StuCo members that the group had 
presented their abstract to the SAC 
while in their uniforms, and had pre- 
sented a video and live demonstra- 
tions to both the SAC and to Dean of 
Student Life Student Boswell. Roecker 
also reminded members of the 
group’s demonstrations at the SAC 
Fair. 

The group was approved unani- 
mously. 

StuCo approval for the JHU 
Paintball Club was preceded by more 
discussion and debate. Members 
George Xu, Mitchell Buck, David 
Garberand Edward Nissen presented 
the club’s request, and fielded ques- 
tions from StuCo members. Accord- 
ing to Buck, the group has 15 active 
members, approximately 11 of which 
compete in paintball tournaments. 
Buck called paintball “one of the fast- 
est growing sports in America,” and 
explained thatit was run bya national 
collegiate organization. Buck cited the 
group’s biggest issue as transporta- 
tion, since the group needs to go toa 
certified field to practice. 

Vice-President of Institutional 
Relations Noel De Santos raised 
concerns about the use of guns in 
the sport. Buck explained that there 
are “no types of explosives” in the 
guns, which use compressed gas that 
is only obtained at the paintball 
field. He also emphasized that the 
“markers,” as paintball guns are 
called, “don’t look anything like 


normal guns.” 
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Executive Officers 
President Manish Gala 


VP Administration Priti Dali 
Secretary Jackie Chan 
Treasurer Elise Roecker 


Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Catie Pittaway 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 


Class of 2004 

President Simone Chen 

Vice President Lindsay Allen 
Secretary/Treasurer Aaron Ong 
Representative Patience Boudreaux 
Representative David Crandall 
Representative Anuja Vora 


Class of 2005 

President Ben Radel 

Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 
Representative Monica Lai 
Representative Charles Reyner 
Representative Manu Sharma 


Class of 2006 : 

President Christal Ng 

Vice President Hallie Jackson 
Secretary/Treasurer Nina Kumar 
Representative Rob Freundlich 
Representative Aaron Levy-Forsythe 
Representative Meghan McIntosh 
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VP Institutional Relations Noel DeSantos 


StuCo approves groups, funding request 


De Santos expressed concern for 
storage of the guns, since housing 
rules prohibit storing them in dorms, 
Buck explained that the guns were 
being stored with a graduate student 
member, but that the group would 
like to have secure storage options, 
According to Garber, the markers are 
“abig investment,” costing anywhere 
from $100 to $1,000. 

According to Roecker, the group 
had talked with the SAC, and both 
Director of Student Involvement Jeff 
Groden-Thomas and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell were aware of 
the group’s use of markers. Sopho- 
more class Representative Charles 
Reyner stated that he would like to 
hear from Director of Risk Manage- 
ment Larry Foley before approving 
the group. 

The motion to approve the group 
was eventually passed by majority 
vote, with the strong suggestion that 
the group work with Risk Manage- 
ment. 

Also. approved was the 
Entertainer’s Club, a 40-member 
group that teaches and practices 

juggling, magic tricks, unicycling 
and a variety of other skills. Ac- 
cording to Roecker, the group’s 
constitution is based on the JHU 
Barnstormer’s constitution, which 
has proven very effective and “been 
reworked many times.” Roecker 
also told StuCo members that the 
“club fills every single void in the 
performing arts.” The motion to 
approve the group was passed 
unanimously. 

StuCo also approved previously 
discussed bylaw changes which take 
the classes out of the SAC and place 
them under the jurisdiction of the 
StuCo as a whole. 
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will be exhibited. 


Submission deadline: March 6 


Entry form: 
Name: 
Address: 
E-mail: 

Phone: . 
JHU Affiliation: 








First prize: 1-year use of the Mattin Cen- 
ter color darkroom, 10 rolls of Ektachrome 
200 film and processing from Homewood 
Photography Services and 16x20 printofwin- . 
ning photo from True Color Professional Lab 

Second prize: 11X14 print of photo from 


Third prize: $25 certificate to Service 
Photo Supply and 8x12 print of photo from 


Winning photos and honorable mentions 
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Submissions will be 
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March 20 in the News-Letter a 
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or slides in the News-Letterma 
(the Office of the Dean of Stu 
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as any questions can be e-mai 
photocontest@jhunewsletter. eae 


2404 N Charles St 2225 .N Charles $t 114 Macaullay 
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China will 
hot join US. 
coalition 


' BY GEORGE GEDDA 
‘ THE AssocIATED Press 


SEOUL, South Korea — Chinese 
officials rebuffeda U.S. proposal fora 
regional coalition to pressure North 
Korea to endits nuclear weapons pro- 
gram and told U.S. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell that direct talks between 
the United States and North Korea 
hold the best hope for resolving the 
dispute. 

Powell has pushed for a multilat- 
eral effort to dismantle Pyongyang’s 
nuclear weapons program for weeks, 
with scant results. 

Atanews conference Monday, the 
American said the North Korean 
weapons issue “is a matter for China, 
it’s a matter for South Korea, it’s a 
matter for Japan, it’sa matter for Rus- 
sia, and it’s a matter for the United 
Nations.” rapes : 

He added that the United States 
feels strongly that “North Korea’s ac- 
tions pose a threat to regional stabil- 
ity and to the global nonproliferation 
regime.” 

On Monday, North Korea 
launched ananti-ship missile into the 
sea that lies between the Korean pen- 
insula and Japan, a South Korean De- 
fense Ministry said, even though Seoul 
and Tokyo have urged Pyongyang not 
to conduct missile tests amid rising 
tensions over its nuclear activities. 

Still, Chinese state television 
quoted Tang Jiaxuan, the foreign min- 
ister, as saying that China hopes for 
talks on the nuclear issue between the 
United States and North Korea “on 
an equal basis.” 

The Chinese state news agency 
Xinhua, meanwhile, reported that 
Vice President Hu Jintao made the 
same point and said U.S. talks with 
North Korea should begin soon. 

North Korea itself has long advo- 
cated direct discussions with Wash- 
ington that would lead to a nonag- 
gression treaty. 

Powell has said direct talks in 1994 
resulted in a promise by Pyongyang 
to forgo nuclear weapons, which he 
said the communist government has 
since violated. Only much broader 
international participation has a 
chance of producing a satisfactory 
outcome, he has said. 

U.S. governmentanalysts fear that 
North Korea, left unchecked, could 
have six plutonium-based nuclear 
weapons in a few months, possibly 
leading to a destabilizing regional 
arms race. Among countries in the 
area, only Japan has sided with the 
United States in its call for interna- 
tional negotiations. 

China says it favors a nuclear-free 
Korean Peninsula, but U.S. officials 
complain that Beijing has done little 
to achieve that objective. 

After his talks Monday in Beijing, 
Powell flew to South Korea for 
Tuesday’s inauguration of President- 
elect Roh Moo-hyun, also an advo- 
cate of U.S. negotiations with North 
Korea. Roh, who favors reconcilia- 
tion with Pyongyang, also says he 
would not support any U.S. plan to 
attack North Korea. 
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| Architect Daniel Libeskind's proposed design for the rebuilding of New York's World Trade Center, with offices 


rising 70 stories and "Gardens of the World" high above office level. Libeskind's designincludes aspire withthe 


symbolically significant height of 1,776 feet, but only the first 70 stories of his building would house offices. | 


Design chosen for WTC site 


| BY SARA KUGLER 
| THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


NEW YORK — A cluster of slop- 
ing, angular buildings with a 1,776- 
foot spire that would be the tallest in 
the world was chosen Wednesday as 
the blueprint to redevelop the World 
Trade Center site, The Associated 


| Press has learned. 


Architect Daniel Libeskind’s de- 
sign beat a plan by an international 
design team knownas THINK, which 
envisioned two 1,665-footlatticework 


| towers straddling the footprints of 


the original towers, said a source fa- 
miliar with the selection. An official 
announcementis expected Thursday. 

The choice of the soaring design, 
which payshomagetotheyear America 
declared its independence, was made 
byacommittee of representatives from 
the Lower Manhattan Development 
Corp., the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey and the offices of the 
governor and mayor. 

Both Gov. George Patakiand Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg favored the 
Libeskind plan, an important factor in 
the decision, said the source, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

LMDC Chairman John Whitehead 
telephoned Libeskind with the news, 
the source said, telling the architect 
his “vision has brought hope and in- 
spiration toa city still recovering from 
a terrible tragedy.” 

Libeskind, who is based in Berlin, 
declined comment. The source said he 
told the LMDC chairman that being 
selected is “alife-changing experience.” 

Deciding what to do with the 16- 
acre site in Lower Manhattan has been 
wrenching at times. Relatives of the 
nearly 2,800 people who died at 
ground zero called for memorials with 
a sense of respect and grace, while 
business officials and others said the 
city cannot afford to lose too much 
office space. 


























Hacker substitutes Co- 
umbia U.Web site 
ith porn site 


YY MEGAN GREENWELL 
LUMBIA DAILY SPECTATOR (COLUM- 
1A U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW YORK — De- 
pite additional security measures 
_ implemented after a similar situation 

ust over a week ago, a computer 
ker struck Columbia University’s 
ternet server again Monday. For 
e second time in eight days, the 
niversity’s homepage was replaced 
ith a pornographic Web site. 


outed to. http:// 
.cumsplatter.com. 
Beginning at approximately 5:15 


.m. Monday, the Columbia Web site 
isplayed the message, “Columbia 
niversity in the City of New York 
s a secret ... ” After five seconds, 
page automatically redirected visi- 
s to the pornographic site. 

The hacked version of the page 
mained online for about 20 min- 


€ 
“- 





tes before Academic Information 


COLLEGES RIEFS 


-Systems staff removed it at around 


5:35 p.m. Visitors found a blank site 
for another five to 10 minutes before 
AcIS restored the normal homepage. 

The hacking incidentappeared very 
similar to an occurrence about a week 
ago. Feb..16, the Columbia homepage 
displayed a message reading “Free 
Vasiliy Gorshkov,” withalink toanews 
article about Vasily Gorshkoy, a con- 
victed Russian computer hacker. The 
page then redirected visitorsto thesame 
pornographic Web site. 

After the first hacking episode, 
AcIS staffmembers placedanalert on 
their Web page about their plans to 
investigate. 


Females more prone 
to addiction 


BY SARA MATUSKA 
DaiLty EVERGREEN (WASHINGTON 
STATE U.) 


‘ 


(U-WIRE) PULLMAN, Wash. — 


Weight gain may notbe the only nega- 


tive effect drinking has on a college 
woman. 

According to a recent study, girls 
and young women are more likely 
than males to get addicted to alcohol 
and cigarettes. They get hooked 


The Libeskind design called for 
70 stories of offices, with airy “gar- 
dens of the world” beckoning tour- 
ists above office level. Itincluded five 
starkly geometrical towers and sev- 
eral smaller cultural buildings around 
the foundations of the fallen towers. 

The plan, which may undergo re- 
visions, also called for a Park of He- 
roes, and a memorial encompassing 
the footprints of the fallen towers. 
The spire was designed to house a 
garden all the way to its top, and not 
office space, because “gardens are a 
constant affirmation of life,” 
Libeskind said in December. 

He has estimated the cost of build- 
ing his design at $330 million. 

Developer Larry Silverstein, who 
owns the lease on the trade center 
site, said earlier this month he was 
not satisfied with either’ plan. 

Howard Rubenstein, aspokesman 
for Silverstein, said Wednesday he 
“has great respect for the architect,” 
and looks forward to working with 
him to “get this project moving.” 

Rubenstein said Silverstein had no 
commenton the elements ofthe plan. 

The design competition was 
launched after an initial set of plans, 
released in July, was derided as boring 
and overstuffed with office space. Nine 
proposals were unveiled Dec. 18. 

The two finalists each featured 
buildings surpassing Malaysia’s 
1,483-foot Petronas Twin Towers, the 
tallest in the world. The World Trade 
Center towers stood 1,350 feet tall, and 
would havehad to be 35 stories taller to 
equal Libeskind’s spire. A small num- 
ber of telecommunications towers 
would still be taller than the spire. 

After the two finalists were cho- 
sen, both were asked to revise their 
designs to make them more easily 
realized. Libeskind, whose original 
design called for a memorial 70 feet 
belowground, reportedly changed that 
to 30 feet, allowing for infrastructure 





quickerand for differentreasons than 
men do, the report said. 

The study, released by the Na- 
tional Center on Addiction and Sub- 
stance Abuse at Columbia Univer- 
sity, found that most young women 
begin drinking and smoking to re- 
lieve stress or rid themselves of de- 
pression. Young men do it for social 
status and the thrill. 

Researchers surveyed more than 
1,200 females ages 8 to 22, and found 
that approximately 45 percent ofhigh 
school girls drink alcohol, compared 
to 49 percent of boys. 

This trend may continue into col- 
lege, but the young women are more 
likely to become dependent. 

Rebecca Craft, associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Washington 
State University, said there is emerg- 
ing data that supports this study. 

Craft said there is a small popula- 
tion of college students who are sub- 
stance dependent “but WSU does not 
have a problem any more so than any 
other university of our size,” she said. 

Craft said girls use substances less 
than boys do, but become susceptible 
to the substance much quicker. There 
are various reasons girls start using. 

“Ata young age, people start trying 
out things ofall sorts,” she said. “Drugs 


are in the environment, so they are | 


likely to try them.” 








and transportation underneath. 


Lee lelpi, whose firefighter son died | 


in the Sept. 11 attack, praised the design 
becauseit preserved muchofthesunken 
area within the twin towers’ foundation. 

“That land was consecrated by the 
blood of the people who were lost that 
day,” Ielpi said. 

The final plan could be altered to 
accommodate victims’ relatives who 
don’t approve of plans to build park- 
ing areas at the base of the 70-foot pit, 
the source said. 

Libeskind, 57, has said he included 
the sunken space because he was in- 
spired by the immense slurry walls 
that hold back the Hudson River - 
what he says are the most dramatic 
elements to survive the terrorist at- 
tack. He wanted visitors to be able to 
visit the hallowed ground in a quiet, 
meditative space. 

Other revisions to the plan were 
not disclosed Wednesday, but 
Libeskind’s design as presented in 
December called fora museum in that 
sunken space, near where he envi- 
sioned a memorial will be placed. 

A separate competition for a me- 
morial design will begin this spring. 

The LMDC was created by Pataki 
and former Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
after Sept. 11 to oversee the rebuild- 
ing of the trade center site and down- 
town Manhattan. The Port Authority 
owns the site. 


| 
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Senate bill cracks 


| BY JIM ABRAMS 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
moved to crack down on child por- 


| nography with a bill drawn to 


strengthen bans on using minors in 
obscene material while dealing with 
the Supreme Court’s constitutional 
problems with an earlier version. 
The bill, passed without dissent, 
was in response to a court ruling last 
April that struck down a 1996 law 


| that specifically prohibited virtual 


child pornography. 
Thecourtsaid banning images that 


| only appear to depict real children 


engaged in sex was unconstitution- 
ally vague and far-reaching. 

Sens. Orrin Hatch and Patrick 
Leahy, the chairman and top Demo- 
crat on the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, sponsored the new measure, 
which Hatch said “strikes a necessary 
balance” between protecting children 
and defending First Amendment free 
speech rights. 

“Tve worked very hard to digest 
the relevant legal issues and make the 
‘Protect Act’ square with the law,” he 


down on child porn 


said. The bill passed 84-0. 

Specifically, the bill prohibits the 
pandering or solicitation of anything 
represented to be obscene child por- 
nography. hae 

Responding to the court ruling, it 
requires the government to prove 
beyondareasonable doubt thata per- 
son intended others to believe the 
material was obscene child pornog- 
raphy. 

The bill, which still requires 
House action, also plugs a loophole 
where pornographers could avoid 
prosecution by claiming that their 
sexually explicit material was com- 
puter-generated and involved no 
real children. 

Under an affirmative defense pro- 
vision, the defendant would be re- 
quired to prove that real children were 
not a part of the production. 

It narrows the definition of “sexu- 
ally explicit conduct” for prosecu- 
tions of computer-created child por- 
nography and requires people who 
produce sexually explicit material to 
keep more extensive records so that 
they can prove that minors were not 
used in its making. 





Ga. Senator opposes 
hillbilly reality show 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A proposed hillbilly reality show 
has struck a nerve with Sen. Zell 
Miller, who hails from the North 
Georgia mountains and contends 
poorrural residents are America’s last 
acceptable target of bigotry. 

Miller lashed out at CBS execu- 
tives in a Senate speech Tuesday for 
their plans to air The Real Beverly 
Hillbillies, which would chronicle a 
rural, lower-middle-class family that 
moves into a luxurious Beverly Hills 
mansion. The program is modeled 
after the hit 1960s sitcom. 

The Georgia Democrat, a former 
two-term governor, called the pro- 
posala “minstrel show” and “Cracker 
Comedy” at the expense of 
hardworking Americans. 

He said he doubted CBS Televi- 
sion chief executive Leslie Moonves 
would dare try such a spoof featuring 
a black or Latino family. 

“T plead with you to call off your 
hillbilly hunt,” Miller said. “Make 
your big bucks some other way. Ap- 
peal to the best in America, not the 
worst. Give bigotry no sanction.” 

As criticism built in January over 


the prospect ofsuchashow, Moonves 
apologized and said the network 
meant no offense. 

On Tuesday, CBS spokesman 
Chris Ender also stressed the network 
wasn’t trying to offend anyone and 
said it’s not clear when — or even if 
— the proposed show, which did of- 
fend Miller, will air. 

“It’s bizarre and unfortunate that 
he’s formed a conclusion about a 
project that doesn’t even exist yet,” 
Ender said. “It’s a program in devel- 
opment that is being considered but 
has not yet been given a production 
commitment. Nota stitch of film has 
been shot.” 

This isn’t the first time Miller — a 
self-described hillbilly — has spoken 
out when he felt others were using the 
term in a disparaging way. 

In July 2001, he fired offa letter to 
Defense Secretary Donald H. 
Rumsfeld demanding an explanation 
for news reports that Rumsfeld or his 
aides had used the term “hillbilly” to 

describe some members of Congress 
and their staffs. 

Rumsfeld denied using the term, 
and Miller said he took him at his 
word. 





Teens drink 20 percent of U.S. alcohol 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Underage drinkers account for 
nearly 20 percent of the alcohol con- 
sumed in the United States each year, 
a study says. 

Attempting to correct botched sta- 
tistics they released a year ago, re- 
searchers from Columbia University’s 
National Center on Addiction and 
Substance Abuse analyzed three sets 
of data from 1999 and said underage 
drinking amounted to 19.7 percent of 
alcohol consumed that year, or $22.5 
billion. 

The previous estimate — now dis- 
credited — was 25 percent. 

“Excessive” drinking by adults — 
consumption of more than two drinks 
daily — amounted to 30.4 percent, or 
$34.4 billion, the researchers said. The 
researchers’ definition of excessive 
drinking is anything exceeding gov- 
ernment guidelines for moderate 
drinking. 

“These analyses show that it is not 
in the alcohol industry’s financial in- 
terest to voluntarily enact strategies 
to reduce underage or adult excessive 
drinking,” the researchers said. 

The Columbia center is an advo- 
cacy group led by Joseph Califano Jr., 
aformer U.S. secretary ofhealth, edu- 
cation and welfare who has been an 
outspoken critic of alcohol market- 
ers. 

The group issued a report last year 
saying that young people ages 12 
through 20 consume 25 percent of the 
nation’s alcohol, a figure based on the 
1998 National Household Survey of 
Drug Abuse. Critics questioned the 
statistics, and Califano’s group ac- 
knowledged it failed to adjust its fig- 
ures to reflect teens’ percentage of the 
nation’s population. 

The new analysis appears in 
Wednesday’s Journal of the American 





Medical Association. 

Itincluded data from the 1999 ver- 
sion of the household survey, which 
involved more than 50,000 people 
aged 12 andolder questionedathome. 
It also included data from two sur- 
veys of youngsters 12 and older who 
were questioned at school 

Representatives of the alcohol in- 
dustry called the new study as faulty 
as the old one, and questioned the 


researchers’ definition of excessive 
adult drinking. 


BY RANDALL CHASE 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


DOVER, Del. — A teacher fired 
from her job at an all-girls Catholic 
school in Wilmington has filed a dis- 
crimination complaint with the 
federal government. 

Michele Curay-Cramer, 31, was 
fired from Ursuline Academy last 
month after her name appeared in an 
abortion-rights advertisement in the, 


‘| local newspaper. 


Inaletter sent this week to the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Curay-Cramer’s law- 
yer, Thomas Neuberger, alleged that 
she is victim of sexual and religious 
discrimination. 

Neuberger said the EEOC com- 
plaint is the prelude to a lawsuit that 
will be filed later this year alleging 
violation of civil rights laws, inten- 
tional infliction of emotional distress, 
and defamation, 


The government agency that con- 
ducts the household survey, the Sub- 
stance Abuse and Mental Health Ser- 
vices Administration, has estimated 
the percentage of alcohol consumed 
by youngsters at 11.4 percent. 

Califano’s figure is higher because 
he based it on different sources, and his 
research seems sound, said Charles 
Curie, administrator of the agency. 

“I give them credit that they 


wanted to clarify the figures,” Curie 
said. 


Catholic teacher fired 


for having abortion 


Under state and federal law, reli- 
giousinstitutions can be exempt from 
prohibitions against religious dis- 
crimination that apply to other em- 
ployers. 

Curay-Cramer contends that the 
independently owned school is not 
directly controlled by the Catholic 
Diocese of Wilmington and cannot 
hide behind its religious affiliation, 
She claims she was fired in violation 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 
1979 Pregnancy Discrimination Act. 

“I was terminated because of sex 
discrimination ... due to my advo- 
cacy of rights protected by those laws 
and my PE SAiome: with women so 
protected,” she claims i 
Sts in the com- 

School officials have said i 
attaching her name to the sash tia 
ad, Curay-Cramer violated both +E 
teachings of the Catholic Church | 
school policy against behavior in 
reflects negatively on the school] : 


J 
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An advocate for undergrads 


Dean Daniel Weiss’ recent decision to create 
a vice dean for undergraduate education and 
recruit Dr. Paula Burger to fill the new role are 
moves that have the potential to greatly en- 
hance the undergraduate experience at 
Hopkins. 

The position itself will fulfill a pressing need 
to find ways to integrate student life with aca- 
demic life, two areas that have been nothing 
short of antagonistic toward each other in the 
past. Having an administrator concentrate spe- 
cifically on making all aspects of the University 
work together for the benefit of students is a 
progressive step for which Weiss deserves much 
praise. Ithas been quite some time since an Arts 
and Sciences dean has had such practical vision 
to go out of his way to broadly address under- 
graduate satisfaction. 

And Weiss choice of Burger to carry out this 
charge makes a lot of sense. As chair of the 
Commission of Undergraduate Education, 
Burger has spenta considerable amount of time 
discussing and suggesting major changes to 
multiple aspects of the University’s status quo. 
She will now have the opportunity and author- 
ity to work with leading administrators to make 
the overall experience for students here better, 

and we expect those administrators to cooper- 


ate with her in the interest of undergraduates. 

As Burger takes on this new challenge, we 
also expect her to devote a significant amount 
of time getting feedback from students. Burger 


says it will be “fun to be back in more regular | 
contact with students” and that she is open and | 
“looking forward to” meeting with students | 


anytime. Students should take her up on that 
offer. By interacting with Burger ona consistent 
basis, students will further enable her to imple- 
ment important reforms at this university. 


Our enthusiasm is tempered, however, know- | 


ing that Burger will still retain some of her 
duties as vice provost — most notably as chair 
of the University’s accreditation committee. 
Provost Steven Knapp tells us there are cur- 
rently no plans to find a replacement for Burger 
as vice provost. Taking nothing away from 


unnecessarily making her plate too full. We 


suggest Weiss work closely with Knapp and | 


President Brody to allow Burger to focus solely 
on improving student life. Students who are 
disenchanted with the old way of doing business 
at Hopkins now have a new advocate in the ad- 
ministration. In order to allow Burger to accom- 
plish as muchas possible in her new deanship, she 
cannot afford to be stretched too thin. 





BoE changes a good start 


Less than 40 percent of the freshman class 
participated in class elections last fall. Many 
students probably didn’t even know about the 
chance to select their class officers, thanks to 
stringent campaigning restrictions and an al- 
most complete lack of advertising on the part of 
the Board of Elections (BoE). 

The elections were a disaster — and appar- 
ently the BoE took notice. 

This time around, a student would be hard- 
pressed to hide from publicity about council 
elections. With large banners on the Breezeway, 
the front of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
and the Ralph S. O'Connor Recreational Cen- 
ter, avoiding election announcements wouldbe 
almost akin to staying away from campus alto- 
gether. 

Even students who spend all of their time in 
a dorm room orat one of the computer labs on 
campus have been notified of elections, via a 
campus-wide Student Council (StuCo) e-mail. 

Unfortunately, though it is very obvious that 
StuCo elections are planned for this weekend, 
choosing between the candidates remainsa tough 
task — mainly because finding advertisements 
forindividual candidatesisnearlyashardasavoid- 
ing the large banners for the election itself. 


Campaigning restrictions remain incredibly 
strict, and with the disqualification of last 
semester’s winner because of a chalking viola- 
tion, candidates must be extra careful to follow 
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Snow's wrong answer 


It was terribly disturbing to read 
Jonathan Snow’s recent op-ed, “The 


Burger’s abilities, this poses the potential risk of | eermieneed keg Jair pian OE 


in which Snow attempted to label the 
anti-war movement as anti-Semitic. 
Being Jewish myself, as well a strong 


| and active supporter of the anti-war 





the letter of these ridiculous rules. This already | 


dismal campaigning situation is worsened by 
the lack of postering locations on campus. 

If students are expected to get excited about 
elections, they must not only be informed about 
when elections will take place but also about 
what candidates plan to do as members of 
StuCo’s Executive Board. By continuing to re- 
strict the ways in which students can campaign, 
the BoE is undermining its own efforts to in- 
crease interest in council elections. 

Council members have acknowledged these 
problems with current campaigning policies, 
and in response the BoE has made candidate 
statements for this election available online. 
This isa good step, but by no means the solution 
to the problem. After all, voting forms were 
available online last semester, but without addi- 
tional advertising on campus only 38 percent of 
freshmen used them. Lest the online candidate 
statements suffer a similar fate, campaigning 
restrictions must be loosened so that students 
running for office can campaign more. 





Slipping and sliding 


As if Hopkins students don’t have enough to 
juggle during a regular day, they have lately 
been forced to handle an increasingly slippery 

campus. Many walkways, including the oft-trav- 

eled paths around the library, are coated with a 
thin and dangerous layer of ice, now being cov- 
ered by additional snow accumulations. 

These walkways, essential thoroughfares that 
play host to numerous students during the daily 
commute to and from campus, have become 
needlessly hazardous. After last week's record 
snowfalls were followed by rain, the watery run- 
off covered the bricks of Homewood with a 

- slight film that has since frozen over. Despite 
the Herculean job that Hopkins maintenance 
staff did in removing snow from campus paths, 
their recent efforts have been less than stellar, 

: much to the peril of students and anyone walk- 
ing around school. ed 

Although the Hopkins Emergency Response 

Unit, primary responders to health related acci- 


dents on campus, has not reported increased 


Trevor Adler says 
cause “most 


(Peal 


calls, Operations Lieutenant 
scan be misleadi 


A 

















times 


people fall on ice they don’tneed EMS.” Instead, 
some students have taken to riding the shuttles 
to and from the residence halls because they are 
afraid of falling on the ice. 

And with temperatures fluxing above and 
below the freezing mark, and another 6-12 
inches of snow in the forecast, Hopkins needs 
to address this safety issue. Particularly frus- 
trating is the fact that Hopkins is not unpre- 
pared; this is merely a function of applying 
energy. Bags of salt have been seen sitting in the 
lobbies of Wolman, the library and other places, 
just waiting to be spread on the icy sidewalks of 
Homewood. Hopkins’ crews should renew their 


resolve to use the tools at their disposal as the’ 


next winter storm moves through the area. 
Weare grateful for the hard work of Hopkins 
employees during the Storm of ’03; many of 
them did not go home over that stormy week- 
end in order to make campus passable, accord- 
ing to University spokesmen Dennis O’Shea.As 
the next bout of winter weather makes campus 
treacherous, we hope the University will apply 


the same vigor in keeping its students safe. 








movement, I see Snow’s inaccurate 
application of such a hateful senti- 
ment to what is a very positive move- 
ment against the impending terrible 
and unjustifiable war as short-sighted 
and uninformed. I was certainly ap- 
palled when I had heard that Rabbi 
Lerner was prevented from speaking 
at the San Francisco peace rally, but 
most in the anti-war movement 
would have expected nothing less 
from International ANSWER, the 
front group for the Workers’ World 
Party (WWP). 

Though fervently anti-Zionist, la- 
beling ANSWER as racist is an inaccu- 
rate and therefore irrelevant criticism 
in comparison to the group’s more se- 
rious problems. The WWP is an orga- 
nization that extols the Tiananmen 
Square massacre, the bloody suppres- 
sion of the 1956 Hungarian uprising 
and the regimes of Kim Jong Il, Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, Fidel Castro, JosefStalin, 
Slobodan Milosevic and Saddam 
Hussein. It even opposes U.N. inspec- 
tions in Iraq. To characterize the entire 
anti-war movement as anti-Semitic or 
to be supportive ofany of these oppres- 
siveregimes because ofa Stalinist group 
that was one of four organizers, in one 
ofanestimated 250 protests, in60 coun- 
tries, Snow demonstratesa severely lim- 
ited perspective. 


Mark Belinsky 


Protesters ‘juvenile’ 


As much as the impending war 
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with Irag troubles me, I find that the 
message of some anti-war protesters 
are juvenile and beside the point. In 
the mass of intelligent posters at the 
rallyin New York, our proud Hopkins 
contingent sported a crude Dick 
Cheney joke as a means of protest. 
Profound indeed. At the anti-war 
meeting on Feb. 24, one of the speak- 
ers held a protest poster with the req- 
uisite four-letter words that punctu- 
ated the serious nature of the event. 
Come on, these protests are serious, 
and adolescentattacks do nothing but 
demean the message. If you still feel 
the need to raise the middle finger as 
a means of exerting your indepen- 
dence, do it in the proper forum, like 
at a Limp Bizkit concert. 

Also, some of the points of conten- 
tion with the last issue include the em- 
barrassing image of the drunken guy in 
the “Asian Flush” article, and the un- 
necessary Beirut description. The point 
is to throw a ping pong ball into beer: 
why waste the time, just drink the beer 
and consider yourselfa winner. Ifyou’ve 
played it, then you know what it is. If 
youhaven't, youhaven’t missed much. 
Keep useless articles like these for the 
frat newsletters. 


Charles Na 


Bloomberg a bad choice 


Like every senior I’ve talked to, I 
disapprove of the choice of Bloomberg 
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as our commencement speaker. But 
Schnydmanis right: your editorial does 
make us sound like a bunch of whiny 
brats. Nonetheless, we do have a good, 
reason to resent Bloomberg. 

[recognizeand appreciate thathe’s 
been phenomenally generous to us) 
here at JoHo, but that doesn’t mean, 
he should get whatever he wants. But, 
he does, and that’s the problem. His; 
speech is a reminder that President’ 
Brody’s primary concern is money.. 
Bloomberg has given us lots of it, so 
when he says jump, Brody pulls out 
his trampoline. Bloomberg bought 
New York, and now he’s bought our, 
commencement speech. Thisisauni-* 
versity, not just a corporation. It 
should be run like one. That means 
putting education, research, faculty 
and students ahead of the bottomline. , 
Bloomberg is a symbol of the 
administration’s misplaced priorities. 
That is why we resent his selection as 
our commencement speaker. 

Furthermore, solely on the grounds 
that the senior class doesn’t want him, 
our class officers are remiss in selecting 
him. Our commencement speaker 
should be someone who means some- 
thing to people our age, someone with 
something relevant to say, and above 
all, someone that we want on the po- 
dium. Personally, I would like to see 
ALF on stage at commencement. 
Maybeweshouldraisesomemoney for 
him to donate to the school, so he can 
speak next year. 


David Morrow 
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OPINIONS 


Ts anti-war effort anti-Israel? 


Election is voice for change 


fter serving three years 

on Student Council, | 

still react as if a cheese 

grater were taken to my 

oul when I hear that a 

student refuses to vote because 

“StuCo does nothing.” I don’t dis- 

agree with the claims that some 

members do very little compared to 

others. To be perfectly blunt, I think 

that statement is dead right. To 

those who brush the organization 

as a whole with that same disrepute, 

I would like the opportunity to 
change your minds. 

In fact, this year’s Student Coun- 
cil has catalyzed more positive 
change than the efforts of the two 
previous student administrations 
combined. Bringing Spring Fair 
back to the quads, self-financing 
four additional concerts on cam- 
pus, confronting faculty about the 
ethics of reusing old exams and as- 
signments, leading the charge for 
the return of meal equivalency in 
Levering, developing a unified cal- 
endar of events'and helping to draft 
the pivotal Commission on Under- 
graduate Education Report are all 
important contributions that Stu- 
dent Council has made toward stu- 
dent life. Additionally, we will be 
happily working with the Academic 
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Council in the coming weeks to en- 
sure that teaching is an important 
criterion in the promotion and hiring 
of faculty. 

Beyond these “high-profile” is- 
sues, Student Council performs a 
great deal of tasks that remain unno- 
ticed. Through its two main commit- 
tees, Academic Affairs and 
Homewood Student Affairs, inter- 
ested students and council members 
ride with Campus Security to identify 
inadequate lighting on campus and 
in the Charles Village community, 
call the city when street lights go out, 
travel to other universities to evalu- 
ate more successful dining options, 
regularly meet with Housing & Din- 
ing to criticize the quality of food, 
work to develop a substantial Arts 
program at Homewood and meet 
with academic advising to discuss the 
ethics policy and academic support 
for students. In the area of social pro- 
gramming, the Baja Beach Club and 
other club nights sponsored by Stu- 
dent Council have had attendances 
close to capacity. 


Governor Ehrlich’s 
schlocky slot plan 
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CHARLESDONEFER 
WE RELEFT, 
THEY RE WRONG 


tlantic City is a popular 
road trip destination for 
college students across 
the mid-Atlantic region. 

ess than three hours 


from Baltimore, it offers a weekend of 


nickel slots and all-you-can-eat steak 
buffets for young people, as well as the 
elderly folk who take buses from New 
Yorkand Philadelphia to spend the day 
pumping quarters into the one-armed 
bandits. The seniors often don’t bother 


to take the frequent-gambler cards off 


of the lanyards when they plug them in 
the machines — itlookslikea scene out 
of The Matrix. 

IfGovernor Robert Ehrlich has his 
way, all the fun of putting pocket 
change into a colorful box and pull- 
ing a lever can be yours only 10 min- 
utes from Homewood. Ehrlich, fac- 
ing a wide budget gap, has decided 
that making the decision to raise taxes 
or cut services would betray his 
milquetoast centrist credentials. In- 
stead of those tough decisions, he has 
decided the option that is least pain- 
ful for the suburbanites who elected 
him — allowing slot machinesatrace- 
tracks, including Baltimore’s Pimlico. 

The state would tax the proceeds, 
which would bring in $600 million in 
2004, according to Ehrlich. The legisla- 
tivebranch disagrees, claiming that they 
will only raise $400 million, according 


to the Feb. 5 Baltimore Sun. Some of 
this money will be siphoned off to the 
cities and towns where the tracks are 
located in orderto coverimprovements 
crime con- 





. the same mistakes? 


Charles Donefer can be reached at 
CDonefer@jhunewsletter.com. 


timorealready has enough of these type 
of businesses and the additional low- 
wage jobs probably will not be incen- 
tive enough to getanybody to stop deal- 
ing drugs or holding up convenience 
stores. 

In addition, Marylanders already 
have options if they want to gamble. 
Casinos in bordering Delaware and 
West Virginia, as wellas Atlantic City, 
already satisfy this state’s gambling 
needs. Why not saddle them with the 
destitution and crime that surrounds 
most casinos instead of bringing it 
home? 

Given the inadequate revenue pro- 
jections and opposition from legisla- 
tive leaders, what has Ehrlich done to 
convince Marylanders that slots are 
the answer to budget woes? He re- 
fuses to call them slot machines. The 
Feb. 22 Sun quotes an e-mail from 
Ehrlich to campaign supporters say- 
ing, “the only way to balance the bud- 
get without huge tax increases or dev- 
astating budget cuts is to approve 
Governor Ehrlich’s VLT [video lot- 
tery terminal] proposal.” 

Sohe’snotproposing slots, he’s pro- 
posing VLTs. Just like when the first 
President Bush tried to pass off tax in- 
creases as “revenue enhancements,” 
Ehrlichhaschosen semantic pussyfoot- 
ing over real debate. 

Reading this column, you might get 
the impression that I am against gam- 
bling in general. I’m not. I have been to 
casinos before and I had a good time. 
Just like the storage of nuclear waste, I 
believe that it should be legal, but far, 
far away from me. 

Considering the fact that I'll only be 
living in Baltimore for a few more 
months, why do I care about slot ma- 
chines? I care because gimmicks like 
gambling are a symptom of our collec- 
tive inability as a nation to break the 
boom-and-bust cycle of state budgets. 
States collect their money primarily 
from regressive forms of taxation such 
as sales taxes and use fees. Aside from 
falling disproportionately on the poor, 
these taxes fluctuate with the vagaries 
ofthe economic cycle much more than 
the progressive federal income tax. 
Therefore, when the federal govern- 
mentcatchesacold, states get pneumo- 
nia, mono and a broken leg. 

Since almost all states are required 
to balance their budgets and no state 
can simply print money, during thelast 
recession, Governors increased taxes 
to cover the shortfall. Angry voters 
threw them out in large numbers, re- 
placing them with governors who got 
all the revenue benefits of the increased 
taxes and an economy that was boom- 
ing, without any of the political bag- 
gage. They cut taxes and funded huge 
increases in public services and works. 
Now that the binge is over, governors 
face the same challenges that they did 
the last time around. In many cases, the 
problems are much worse. The ques- 
tion now is whether states will reform 


- their tax systems in order to be more 


recession-resistant, or will they make 


| 


> ae 


If this laundry list is not enough to 
persuade you of _— student 
government’s relevance and impor- 
tance, perhaps I can convince you 
that the stakes will only be higher 
during the upcoming academic year. 
During the summer of the 2004, 
Hopkins and Struever Brothers will 


begin the development of the Charles | 
Village Project. As well, thereare plans | 
to construct more undergraduate | 


housing, abookstore complex and an 


be developed with new retail busi- 
nesses. 
Clearly, this step in the develop- 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Monday’s rally reveals tension for pro-Israel, anti-war supporters 


his Monday a rally was 
held on the quad-side of 
the library. It was small, 
but successful. About 40 
people gathered to lis- 
ten to students, Professor Kramer 
and a guitarist voicing dissent to 
the impending war with Iraq. Con- 


si | sidering I am fervently against the 
additional block of St. Paul Street will | 


ment of a substantive college town | 
will offer a significant opportunity to | 


improve student life at Homewood. 
Already, Student Council has ap- 
proached Struever Brothers and the 
administration to establish a channel 
of communication. Next year’s Stu- 


dent Council will be responsible for | 


conveying students’ desires and 
needs. Moreover, every indication 
shows that the powers that be will 
listen, at the very least out of eco- 
nomic interests. Students represent 
the single largest group of active con- 
sumers in Charles Village. However, 
representative recommendations re- 
quire that elected candidates be se- 
lected from a representative voter 
pool. 

Despite all of these efforts, more 
novel initiatives are always needed 
and welcome. Student satisfaction 
with the undergraduate experience 
at Hopkins still remains signifi- 
cantly lower than our peer institu- 
tions. This dissatisfaction too often 
translates into a self-fulfilling 
prophecy of apathy and fatalism 
about our campus institutions and 
activities. Student Council is not 
immune from this plague. For sev- 
eral years, voter turnout has steadily 
decreased and an increasing num- 
ber of positions have gone unop- 
posed. However, things are not as 





pear. Calculation errors by the 
Board of Elections 
underreported voter turnout by al- 
most 10 to 15 percent for the past 
several years, suggesting that more 
students than originally believed are 
involved in the democratic process. 

Fundamentally, part of the solu- 
tion to these larger problems of apa- 
thy and student satisfaction willand 
must come from the students. A 
competition of ideas and the selec- 
tion of the best ones can only occur 
when a large segment of the com- 
munity evaluates them. Whether 
you will have a say in the student 
representative body in the upcom- 
ing executive board elections is your 
choice. For the betterment of cam- 
pus, I strongly urge you to spend 
the five minutes online and exercise 
your right. 


Manish Gala is Student Council Presi- 
dent. 


ast Thursday, the Class of 
2003 officially announced 
that New York City Mayor 
and Hopkins alumnus 
Michael Bloomberg will 
deliver the keynote address at this 
year’s Undergraduate Diploma Cer- 
emony. Following the publication of 
this announcement, we received 
mixed responses from members of 
the senior class. Therefore, I'd like to 
take this opportunity to address some 
of the concerns raised regarding our 
decision to invite Bloomberg. 
After the Student Council elec- 
tions last spring, the senior class 
officers met with the President’s 
Office to secure a graduation 
speaker for the upcoming year. 
When deciding on which candidates 
to approach, we kept a few impor- 
tant criteria in mind. First, we tried 
to invite individuals who we be- 
lieved would be honored to deliver 
the keynote address. We wanted 
someone who would make the ef- 
fort to learn more about the 
Hopkins experience, and incorpo- 
rate that knowledge into the advice 
they would share with graduates. 
After all, nobody wants a speaker 
who only affiliates the name Johns 
Hopkins with a medical school — 
and you’d be surprised how many 
prominent individuals do exactly 





that. We also were not willing to. 


select an individual who would give 

the same cookie-cutter commence- 

ment address wherever he or she 
spoke, 

Name recognition was the second 

| pivotal factor in our search for a 


war, I was pleased to see people on 
our campus publicly denouncing 
the White House’s policy. The “anti- 
war” rally was a worthwhile ven- 
ture. 

I put “anti-war” in scare quotes, 
though, because during the assembly 
it became clear that while I thought I 
was denouncing the war, the message 
being delivered went further. I was 
being lectured to about “living wages, 
not bombs” and when I went to go 


| pick a slice of the “peace cake,” I was 


also able to pick up “End the Occupa- 
tion” propaganda. What happened 


| to protesting the war? Israel did not 
| even need to be mentioned — in- 
| stead it just distracted attention from 





the central issue. 

Apparently, in order to be an ac- 
tivist there are certain prescriptions 
to which you are obligated to ad- 
here. Not everyone always believes 
the same things, yet at an anti-war 
rally, being pro-Israel has becomea 
crime. At other anti-war protests 
around the country, people have 
cheered, “one, two, three, four, we 
don’t want you racist war, five, six, 
seven, eight, Israel is the terrorist 
state.” And then the participants 
come home with anti-Israel slogan 


| pins to add to their collection. “Zi- 
| onism is Racism” looks just great 


next to “No Blood for Oil,” and 
other anti-SUV, meat industry, 
corporatism, neo-liberalism, sex- 


| ism, imperialism, religion, consum- 
| erism, etc. The “anti’s” are endless, 
bleak and hopeless as they may ap- | 


despite many of them being good 


| causes. It worries me that attention 
have | 


is being spread thin — no one can 
be educated and fight for all ofthem 


in an effective way. Their advocates ~ 


are not truly educated enough to 
support every issue being presented, 
merely repeating skin-deep propa- 
ganda. 

Ican’t believe that time was spent 
researching every issue “the-far- 
left” proudly displays on their knap- 
sacks with metal pins. It really comes 
down to a lack of focus, which is a 
reason why incredibly liberal ideas 
lose credibility so quickly. All the 
issues are so jumbled that none of 
them are given enough attention 
and everyone adopts them mind- 
lessly. This is a worse type of indoc- 
trination then they would blame 
other political parties and religions; 
it’s another form of fundamental- 
ism. On Monday, the “anti-war” 
message got lost between the living 
wage advocacy and the anti-occu- 
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speaker. The graduation speaker’s 
audience will not just be a thousand 
Hopkins seniors but also their par- 
ents, friends and extended family. 
Consequently, itis important that our 
guests are familiar with the speaker 
and his or her accomplishments. As 
inspiring a graduation speech as Al 
Hunt delivered to the Class of 2001, 
most people in attendance had little 
idea who he was. 

Finally, and most importantly, we 
needed to be confident that our 
graduation speaker would not cancel 
on us at the last minute. You may 


already know that Johns Hopkins 


does not pay the graduation speaker 
an honorarium. While there might 
be compelling reasons to do this, it 
doesn’t make the job of securing one 
any easier for us. Aslongas the gradu- 
ation speaker is not receiving a fee, he 
or she is not contractually obligated. 
to show up to speak. In my four years 
at Hopkins, I’ve seen problems arise 


because of this on at least two occa- 


sions. In 2001, National Security Ad- 
visor Condoleeza Rice cancelled as 
graduation speakerat the last minute, 
forcing the senior class officers to se- 
cureanewspeaker on incredibly short 


notice. Later that year, the MSE sym-_ 


posium was caught in a similar pre- 
dicament when actor and former 
NRA president Charlton Heston 


_ abruptly cancelled a speaking engage- 
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pation pamphlets. So observers here 
lots of talk, but only superficially 
understand it. If it’s advertised as 
an anti-war rally, shouldn’t that be 
its focus? 

So although I support the publi- 
cized cause of the rally, | still felt 
shunned. I support the majority 
causes that our “radicals” are scream- 
ing and shouting about, yet my sup- 
port of Israel makes me a “warmon- 
ger” and a “racist.” Because 
supporting Israel is outside of the 
Chomsky-Zinn estimation, support- 
ers of Israel become the activists’ nem- 
esis. 

During that same rally, in another 
part of the quad, the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
was having a petition signed that de- 
nounces terrorism and supports the 
U.S.-Israel relationship. The petition- 
ers were low-key and quiet. Yet be- 
fore long, some people from the rally 
migrated over to tell CHAI that “The 
U.S.-Israel alliance is terrorism” and 
that it was inappropriate to have a 
pro-Israel activity occurring during 
an anti-war rally. The shame! 

Here’s what the drifters forgot: 
basic knowledge and communica- 
tion. A person educated about Is- 
rael knows that being pro-Israel is 
not synonymous with being pro- 
war. Justasmall amount ofresearch 
will reveal that the pro-Israel camp 


is pluralist. Being an Israel advo- 
cate does not mean supporting ev- 
eryaction of the Israeli government. 
Ultimately, being pro-Israel means 
believing that Israel has the right to 
exist asa country within secure bor- 
ders. The means to this end are var- 
ied. The course of action for Israel, 
and even the United States, in terms 
of this matter can be peaceful and 
just. Most Palestinian activists cry 
out for the creation of a Palestinian 
state and the dismantling of settle- 
ments. Oddly enough, many pro- 
Israel supporters desire the same 
thing. There is no mutually exclu- 
sive relationship forbidding one 
from being both pro-Israel and pro- 
peace. The Arab-Israeli conflict is 
far more complicated than can be 
explained on any one pin, pamphlet 
or protest banner. 

The occurrence of the “anti-war” 
rally and the petition signing at the 
same time was a coincidence. But 
when CHAI was told that it was inap- 
propriate for them to be on the breeze- 
way, I couldn’t help but wonder why 
someone from the open-minded per- 
suasion would criticize them for us- 
ing freedom of speech; that’s some- 
thing for which they would 
presumably fight. I was reminded that 
CHAI was saying something outside 
of their box. They ought to tread 
lightly; even their saintly Chomsky 
warns that “One who pays some at- 
tention to history will not be surprised 
if those who cry most loudly that we 
must smash and destroy are later 
found among the administrators of 
some new system of repression.” 


Brooke Neuman can be reached at 
Bneuman@jhunewsletter.com. 















It's YOUR turn. 


“My Turn” is an opportunity for faculty 
and staff of The Johns Hopkins University 
to voice their opinions on any topic. Those 

interested in writing should contact 
opinions@jhunewsletter.com for information 


es 


on length and deadlines. 








ment to continue shooting for a film. 
Like Rice, Heston had not signed a 
contract with the University. 

With all these considerations in 
mind, why then did we choose to in- 
vite Bloomberg? Because we believe 


he has an interesting and valuable” 


story to share. 

_ Sure, most of us already know 
how Bloomberg made his millions 
in business and which fraternity he 
was in while at Hopkins. But few of 
us know much more beyond that. 
He was born toa lower middle class 
family in Medford, Mass. His father 
died while he was in high school, 
leaving him to support his mother 
and finance his Hopkins education 
by parking cars and taking outloans. 
Since then, he has strived to be- 
come one of the most exciting fig- 
ures in business, philanthropy and 
recently, politics. 

His business, Bloomberg L.P., 
has grown into a multi-billion dol- 
lar company with over 165,000 sub- 
scribers worldwide. Michael 
Bloomberg has funded relief pro- 
grams for victims of domestic vio- 
lence in New York City and has 
sponsored the Children’s Health 
Fund’s Mobile Medical Unit which 
serves the children of homeless 
families. He has also served on the 
boards of the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. And today, ina 
world still dealing with the after- 


math of the Sept. 11 attacks, Michael 

Bloomberg serves as the Mayor of ~ 
New York City. He has fought to 
live the American dream, and un- dent. 


‘ 
ot, 





Bloomberg’s stories, experiences led to choice 


derstands the value of hard work 
and civic responsibility. Who bet- 
ter to hear from on your graduation 
day than a former Hopkins gradu- 
ate who is now a prominent busi- 
nessman, politician and humanitar- 
ian? He can tell you the true value of 
a Hopkins education. 

The only compelling criticism 
I’ve heard for our decision to invite 
Bloomberg is that it just isn’t that 
exciting. There isan element oftruth 
to this statement. You’re right; it’s 


not impressive if we’ll be listening 


on graduation day from Michael 
Bloomberg, Johns Hopkins’ most 
famous trustee. But we will be hear- 
ing from Michael Bloomberg, the 
mayor of the greatest city in the 
world and.a former Hopkins un- 
dergraduate. That’s exciting. The 
reason we hear his name all the time 
is because he’s done some really 
wonderful things for the under- 
graduates at this university, includ- 
ing millions of dollars in financial 
aid. We shouldn’t hold that against 
him. He’s also accomplished so 
much more beyond Hopkins. Ar- 
guably, he’s the mostinterestingin- 


_ dividual we’ve had speak at Com- 


mencement in a long time. 

Some students have said that at 
any other school, Bloomberg would 
be a great choice, just not at this 
one. On the contrary, at no other 


university would Bloomberg be a 


better choice than right here at 
Hopkinse 0." a be 


- 
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Ravi Kavaseryis the senior class presi- 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


War in Iraq 


BY FAREED RIYAZ 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letrer 


In light of the recent develop- 
ments and rising tensions between 
Iraq and the United States, anumber 
of groups have taken it upon them- 
selves to consider the environmental 
consequences ofa war in Iraq, and to 
make suggestions related to the safety 
of Iraq’s environment. 

BirdLife International, a global 
alliance of non-governmental con- 
servation agencies, has prepared a 
dossier of information, maps, and 
photographs which explains possible 
environmental threats from any mili- 
tary action. The dossier was sent to 
the governments of Iraq and the five 
permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council, as well as 
to the United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP), the UN commit- 
tee with responsibility for environ- 
mental issues around the globe. 

The dossier was based on what 
evidence exists from the Persian Gulf 
War of 1990 to 1991, and also uti- 
lized data from the more recent con- 
flicts in the Balkans and in Afghani- 
stan. 

Dr. Michael Rands, the director 
of BirdLife International, told BBC 
News that “until recently the impact 
of war on nature has often been ig- 
nored or obscured by the conflict 
itself. 

“As the 1990 to 1991 Gulf War 
showed, such conflicts have devas- 
tating effects on the environment, 
biodiversity and the quality of life of 
local people long after the cessation 
of hostilities.” 

Analysis of the environment and 
wildlife in Iraq by BirdLife has shown 
that the country is home to one en- 











demic species, the Basra reed war- 
bler, as well as five other endemic or 
near-endemic marshland subspecies. 
Mike Evans visited the Gulf for 
BirdLife in 1991, and told BBC that 
“Traq is at the northern end of the 
Gulf, one of the top five sites in the 
world for wintering wader birds and 
a key refueling area for hundreds of 
thousands of migratory waterbirds 
during the spring and autumn.” 
Any military conflict could very 
realistically lead to the mass extinc- 
tion of these species. Additionally, 
the eradication of these key areas 
could leave the animals without 
homes or grounds to stay on during 
their migratory movements. 
BirdLife told BBC News that the 
1991 war saw “by far the largest ma- 
rine oil spills in history, with six to 
eight million barrels of crude oil 
spilled, severely polluting 560 kilo- 
meters (350 miles) of coast, and to- 
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tally obliterating intertidal ecosys- 
tems.” 

BirdLife has also reported drastic 
reductions of the marshlands between 
1991 and the present, from approxi- 
mately 15,000 sq. km. to about 50 sq. 
km. The extinction of the bandicoot 
rat and a sub-species of otter have 
been identified as a direct result of 
this and other environmental catas- 
trophes. 

Some of the major risks to both 
wildlife and humans that the dos- 
sier which BirdLife prepared in- 
clude toxic pollution from oil spills 
or oil well fires; radiological, chemi- 
cal or toxic contamination from the 
use of weapons of mass destruction; 
and physical destruction of habi- 
tats caused by refugee movement 
through those areas. 

Medact, an organization of 
health professionals that hasanum- 
ber of functions, including the con- 





An icy mix in Mars forecast 


BY TRISTEN CHUN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Does life really exist on Mars? 
Scientists and astronomers across 
the world have been looking for 
signs of possible life forms on the 
Red Planet for many years. Al- 
though they have not been success- 
ful in this search, they discovered 
that Mars is the planet most likely 
to support life forms due to its simi- 
larities to Earth. For instance, the 
Red Planet has an atmosphere of its 
own to maintain a steady tempera- 
ture and has polar caps that are 
thought to have abundant subsur- 
face water. 

Recent images taken from NASA’s 
Mars Odyssey and Mars Global Sur- 
veyor are refueling the search for in- 
telligent life on the planet among sci- 
entists thanks to a geologist from 
Arizona State University whose 
theory may help scientists and give 
them clues where to seek signs of pos- 
sible life forms. 

Philip Christensen claims that gul- 
lies in the middle latitudes of Mars 
depicted by scientific probes may rep- 
resent recent existence of liquid wa- 
ter near its surface, which is impor- 
tant for providing a habitat for life. 
Scientists and astronomers had pre- 
viously believed that water existed 
only around the polar caps in ice 
forms. 

Christensen believes that these 
gullies were created from the melt- 
ing of snow. Mars is unique among 
other planets in that its axis tilts by 
more than 20 degrees over the 
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Unmanned vehicles equipped with cameras and probes send back a 
wealth of previously unknown information about the Red Planet. 


course of 100,000 to 1 million years 
— a process Christensen describes 
as “wobbling.” 

When the planetis tilted toward 
the sun, the sun’s heat is received 
more intensely than usual. Sub- 
surface water vaporizes from the 
polar regions and this water vapor 
turns into snow that eventually 
falls around the equator of Mars. 
When the tilting of the axis reaches 
its maximum, intense heat melts 
the snow and causes trickles of 
water to create the gullies on the 
surface. 

This new theory suggests that liq- 
uid water was present near the sur- 


face of the planet, no more than a few 
thousand years ago. Other scientists 
believe that Mars has possibly been 
dry and cold for the more than 1 bil- 
lion years. 

Previous explanations for the gul- 
lies include water from springs or the 
melting of subsurface ice. Frozen car- 
bon dioxide from the atmosphere was 
also thought to be responsible for the 
gullies. 

Two additional robotic rovers are 
planned to leave for Mars this year, 
according to a recent press release. 
These rovers should be able to gather 
enough data to validate Christensen’s 
theory. 








7:45 a.m. Pathology Grand Rounds; Barrett’s Esophagus Topics 
Associate Professor of Pathology, Johns Hopkins University 


Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


Training and Compliance Administrator 
Sponsored by: Animal Care and Use Committee 


10:30 a.m. Genomic Analysis of Retinal Development and Disease 


12:00 p.m. Transcriptional Target-Based Expression Cloning of 


California Institute of Technology, Division of Biology 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center,612 Physiology Bldg., 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 
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will impact environment 


sideration of the environmental 
degradations related to war, has 
produced a report that corroborates 
the findings of BirdLife, as well as 
providing other information related 
to the environmental consequences 
in Iraq. 

The report highlighted the imme- 
diate environmental consequences of 
the 1991 Gulf War, citing figures from 
a UN mission conducted in March of 
1991. The damage to oil wells was 
especially significant, with approxi- 
mately 650 of the 1,330 active oil wells 
ablaze. These led to heavy smoke be- 
ing spread for many hundreds of 
miles, having respiratory and carci- 
nogenic effects. 

Many other wells had been gush- 
ing oil. Figures estimated that between 
4 and 8 million barrels of oil entered 
the sea. Between 35 and 150 million 
barrels were spread across about 60 
percent of the surface of Kuwait, caus- 
ing toxins to be evaporated into the 
air and groundwater to be heavily 
contaminated. 

Bombing by the United States and 
her allies destroyed hundreds of 
square miles of unusual desert ecol- 
ogy; the use of landmines also con- 
tributed to this effect. 

However, the effects of the war 
were not limited to Iraq and her sur- 
rounding areas, the Medact report 
shows, but were felt as far away as 
Hawaii and the Himalayas. Clean-up 
costs ranged anywhere between $150 
and $200 billion. 

The report also considers what 
effects a war would have. Most of 
the consequences of a conflict 
would be very similar to those seen 
in the previous war; however, as 
the environment of Iraq and the 
surrounding nations has not hada 
chance to fully recover from the 
previous damage, the effect of the 
same weaponry may very likely be 
much worse. 

As more than a decade has passed 
since the initial Gulf War, other dan- 
gers have arisen. Especially worri- 
some are the new threats of non-con- 
ventional weaponry. There has been 


| a great deal of conjecture surround- 


ing the question of whether or not 


| Saddam Hussein posses biological 


and chemical weapon capability. In 
the case that he does, they may be 
used as a last ditch effort in order to 
prolong the war, and make it as cum- 
bersome as possible for the invading 
countries. 

Biological and chemical weap- 
ons are much different from con- 
ventional weapons in that their ef- 
fects do not immediately disappear 
after.an initial blast. The effects of 
these weapons can persist fora great 
deal of time after they are used, af- 
fecting people for long after they 
were used. Thus, the consequences 
of the use of weapons of these types 
cannot be enumerated with com- 
plete certainty. 

If war were to occur, Iraq would 
very likely not be the only one to 
cause consequences as drastic as 
these. The United States has kept 
nuclear weapons an open option, if 
the right conditions were to occur 
during a war with Iraq. However, ra- 
diological contamination of the land, 
rivers and seas would remain long 
after the weapons were used, affect- 
ing both wildlife and the human 
populations. 

The Medact report closes by urg- 
ing those concerned with the issue to 
try to search for a peaceful method of 
resolving the issue with Iraq, as the 
consequences of any war would be so 
drastic. 


12:45 p.m. Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: 


Mechanisms 


Regulating Synaptic Transmission in C. Elegans 


Josh Kaplan, Ph.D. , 
Michelle Arbeitman, Ph.D. 


Biological Sciences, Stanford University 


517 PCTB 
Sponsored by: HIT Center 


12:00 p.m. JHBMC General Clinical Research Center Lecture Series: 
State of the Art of Database Design and Management 


Kerry Stewart, Ed.D. 


Director of the JHBMC-GCRC Informatics Core 
Nursing Classroom, B4-North (Rm.401), 


Bayview Medical Center 
Sponsored by: JHBMC-GCRC 


4:00 p.m. ACTH Insensitivity and the Search for ALADIN 


Adrian J.L. Clark 





Head, Department of Endocrinology, University of London 


Room W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry & Molecular Biology 


5:00 p.m. Henry G. Kunkel Lectureship 2003: 
A Fresh Look at Antigen Presentation 


Hidde Ploegh, Ph.D, 


Edward Mallinckrodt Jr., Professor of Immunopathology 
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JHU surgeons will be able to benefit in many ways from the IBM award. 


JHU center recetves 


funding from IBM 


BY ROBERT DAVIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins University’s new 
Center for Cardiovascular 
Bioinformatics and Modeling began 
its work with an IBM Shared Univer- 
sity Research (SUR) award. The 
award, which provides universities 
with hardware and software technolo- 
gies, will aid researchers in a study to 
discover how genes and proteins can 
influence heart disease on the mo- 
lecular and cellular level. 

“Johns Hopkins University is clearly 
a leader in biomedical research,” said 
Beth Smith, director of IBM Life Sci- 
ences Solutions Development, in a re- 
cent press release. “The creation of the 
new Center for Cardiovascular 
Bioinformatics and Modeling will be a 
strong catalyst for cross-disciplinary 
collaboration and will advance the use 
of information technology in discoy- 
ery research. IBM is delighted to be 
Johns Hopkins’ technology partner.” 

The new Center for Cardiovascu- 
lar Bioinformatics and Modeling was 
created with the sole intent of acting 
as a conduit for knowledge sharing 
and collaboration among many 
worldwide institutions. 

Much of the work is being con- 
ducted in coordination with the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering, which cur- 
rently conducts research on the heart 
and brain using imaging analysis, 
Queens College of Ontario, who was 
also granted a SUR Project award for 
heart research, and the University of 
California, San Diego. 

The findings will allow research- 
ers to find new targets for drugs as 
well as get better predictions of the 
effects of new drugs on animal and 
human test subjects. There is also 
hope that the study will give doctors 
better tools for diagnosing heart dis- 
ease earlier by identifying the early 
gene expression changes. With an 
earlier diagnosis more can be done 
for the patient to ensure a long and 
happy life. ; 

“In many diseases, there are sig- 
nificant changes in gene expression,” 
said Raimond Winslow, director of 
the Center for Cardiovascular 
Bioinformatics and Modeling. 

“That’s what we need to charac- 
terize: which genes are switched on 
or off and which sequences have im- 
portanthealth consequences. Our job 
is to identify disease mechanics at the 
gene and protein levels, then identify 
a drug target that might be useful in 
treating the disease.” 

The new computer hardware will 
provide researchers with the power 
required to run the complex, detailed, 
processor intensive modeling simu- 
lations of the heart and other organs. 
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With such detailed models, the re- 
searchers will be able to get a more 
complete idea of how heart disease is 
triggered on the molecular level. In 
many instances the simulations will 
be studying thousands of genes and 
proteins at one time. 

The new hardware will allow the 
knowledge gained in the research to 
be analyzed, catalogued, and avail- 
able over the Internet to other insti- 
tutions on high-power, high-band- 
width networks. 

The award package is based 
around the IBM Life Sciences Frame- 
work, with hardware that includes an 
IBM eServer p690 computer 
equipped with 16 microprocessors 
and 64 gigabytes of memory. 

It is backed by a 7-node IBM 
eServer xSeries Linux cluster on a fi- 
ber-channel storage area network 
powered by IBM’s FAStT Storage 
Server and a robotic Virtual Tape 
Server subsystem that can store 28 
terabytes of data. The massive 
amount of brute force power is re- 
quired to be able to study large num- 
bers of gene expressions in parallel, 
helping to make quick work of an 
important study. 

The software portion of the award 
includes IBM’s DB2 Universal Data- 
baseand IBM DiscoveryLink data inte- 
gration technology. The DB2 Database 
software, the industry leader of data- 
base solutions, will be used to man- 
age the mammoth amount of infor- 
mation that will be generated by the 
study. 

The DiscoveryLink, which was 
designed by IBM specifically for the 
Life Sciences industry to solve the 
problem of integrating very different 
forms of data into a concise form, will 
simplify the various results of the 
study into a more usable form. 

The last portion of the award, the 
IBM WebSphere technology suite, 
will facilitate the sharing of informa- 
tion with universities and locations 
all around the world. 

Any oneonahigh-bandwidth net- 
work will be able to access the infor- 
mation collected in thestudyand even 
aid in competition of the research. 
Thus, scientists from around the globe 
can collaborate in a massive study. 
And when the research is com- 
pleted, all of the results will be in an 
easily searchable location so that 
the results are available to future re- 
search teams. 

The IBM Shared University Re- 
search program is designed to pro- 
vide universities with computing 
equipment, ranging from servers and 
data storage to personal computers, 
to aid in accelerating research in a 
field of mutual interest to both the 
university and IBM. 








Above is an example of the latest storage technologies available today. 
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“Taiwan supports rival 
China after earthquake 


, 


+: TAIPEI, Taiwan — Taiwan sent a 
* briefletter to rival Chinaon Wednes- 
* day offering assistance and express- 
: ing concern over Monday’s earth- 
+ quake in the remote western region 
+ of Xinjiang. 

{+ Themessagewassent bythe Straits 
* Exchange Foundation, the semioffi- 
+ tial Taiwanese body that handles the 
+island’s relations with China. 

2 “The foundation wants to express 
‘ats deep concern, and it requests that 
* sincere condolences be passed on to 
- the victims and their families,” the 
“Yetter said. 

The SEF sent the letter to its Chi- 
nese counterpart, the Association for 
Relations Across the Taiwan Strait. 
. The Taiwanese letter also offered 
any needed assistance. 

Monday’s magnitude 6.8 earth- 
quake, close to China’s border with 
Kyrgyzstan, killed more than 260 
people and injured more than 2,000, 
China’s state-run media reported. 

Taiwan and China split amid civil 
war in 1949, and relations between 
their governments remain icy. 


-—The Associated Press 


Weeds in lake spark 
large pesticide usage 


WAHIAWA, Hawaii — The state 
stepped up its effort Tuesday to rida 
Central Oahu lake of an out-of-con- 
trol weed by spraying herbicides. 

About two weeks ago, state crews 
began spraying areas of Lake Wilson 
onasmall scale with a 20-gallon spray 
unit to kill the Salvinia molesta weed. 
That effort was increased by using a 
100-gallon gas engine sprayer. 

The Rodeo herbicide, also known 
as AquaMaster, moves through the 
plant from the point of foliage con- 
tact into the root system, eventually 
killing the plant. 
4g. Spraying the herbicide Rodeo is 
_one of the most critical components 
.of this whole (cleanup),” said Peter 
,Young, director of the state Depart- 
ment of Land and Natural Resources. 

__ Inaddition to AquaMaster, work- 
‘ers will likely use another herbicide 
alled Diquat, said Lyle Wong, ad- 
ministrator for the Plant Industry 
Division of the state Agriculture De- 
-partment. 
_ The sprayings will be “high vol- 
ume for good coverage, low pressure 
so that we’re not airborning the 
spray,” Wong said. 

Salvinia molesta weed produces 
as much as 400 tons of new growth 
per day. Before the cleanup began, 
the weed covered about 95 percent of 
sthe lake’s 300-acre surface. 

, An amphibious excavator is also 
being used to scoop out the weed. 

1 Officials believe the plant, which 
is banned in Hawaii, was most likely 
introduced to the Central Oahu lake 

.from someone’s aquarium or garden 
pond. 


_—The Associated Press 


‘Brush fire in Hawaii 
‘destroys nut orchards 


. HILO, Hawaii — A fire that 
burned 1,500 acres of state land in 
Ka‘u was contained Tuesday, Big Is- 
land fire officials said. 

The fire had threatened a macad- 
_amia nut orchard near Pahala, but it 
contained at about 3 p.m., “which 
_means its contained within the fire 
break,” said fire Capt. Alex Almeida. 
- ‘The area is mostly brush and lava 
rock, although the fire did consume a 
fruit tree orchard in a state agricul- 

ture experimental station, he said. 

In addition to Fire Chief Quincy 

Mento, the Fire Department had four 
firefighters, a helicopter pilot and 
three bulldozers cutting fire brea 
fighting the blaze Tuesday, Almeida 
said. Another crew would work 
- through thenight to contain hot spots, 
hesaid. vs 
Meanwhile, state firefighting crews 
“fought another blaze Monday in a 
- state forest preserve at the 5,000-foot 
- elevation of Mauna Loa near the Ha- 
- wai Volcanoes National Park bound- 


na hae 


abiomedical research center designed 
to be the centerpiece of a high-tech 
park planned for northeast Indiana. 

Lawmakers agreed to fund the 
project at the request of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. 

Republican U.S. Rep. Mark Souder 
announced the funding Monday at 
the annual meeting of the Northeast 
Indiana Innovation Center, which last 
year started a campaign to raise 
money for the research facility. 

Legislators representing northeast 
Indiana in Congress have predicted 
the biomedical center could create 
hundreds of jobs in Fort Wayne. 

“Wewantto providejobs with high 
quality and high pay in industries that 
are going to be very successful in the 
future,” said Eric Beier, chairman of 
the Northeast Indiana Innovation 
Center. 

The proposed biomedical research 
center would beat least 35,000 square 
feet and cost between $4.5 million 
and $5 million to build. 


—The Associated Press 


Asian oysters to be 
put in Chesapeake 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va. — Vir- 
ginia officials on Tuesday approved 


Chesapeake Bay, despite some scien- 
tists’ concerns the oysters could 
spread, with unpredictable ecologi- 
cal results. 

The hatchery-raised oysters, bred 
to be sterile to prevent them from 


spreading, will be removed by April | bE 


1, 2005. Watermen will tend the 
thumbnail-sized oysters in secured 


mesh bags and cages while they grow. | E 


Cynthia Jones, the only commis- 
sion member to vote against the pro- 
posal, urged the VMRC to proceed 
cautiously. She said a nonnative spe- 


cies can reproduce quickly and be- | 
come an invader, such as zebra mus- | 
sels, which cause millions of dollars | 
in damage by clogging water intake _| 


pipes at power plants and other in- 
stallations. 

“If we introduce a nonindigenous 
organism that is harmful to the envi- 
ronment, we cannot take it back,” 
said Jones, an Old Dominion Univer- 
sity biology professor. “A bad deci- 
sion here is a decision forever.” 

Jones said any experiment with the 


Asian oysters needs to be carefully | 


designed and implemented. “There 
shouldnotbea research overlay there 
should be ascientific heart,” she said. 
She declined to comment after the 
vote. : 

Virginia, Maryland and federal 


agencies are sponsoring a review of | 


the experiment by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. An academy panel 
told the VMRC on Monday that as 
many as 900 of the 1 million test oys- 
ters could become capable of repro- 
duction, given enough time. The 
panel said the risk ofintroducing oys- 
ters that could reproduce could be 
lowered by harvesting oysters before 
they have a chance to become sexu- 
ally mature. 

“At present, there is insufficient 
scientific information available to 
thoroughly quantify and evaluate the 
risks and benefits of introducing this 
species into Virginia waters,” Jim 
Anderson and Dennis Hedgecock, 
co-chairmen ofthe National Research 
Council panel, wrote in a letter re- 
leased Monday. 


—The Associated Press 


Stage pyrotechnics to 
be harshly regulated 


ATLANTA— Georgia’sinsurance 
commissioner and a state senator in- 
troduced plans Tuesday to regulate 
stage pyrotechnics only days after a 
fire killednearly 100 people ina Rhode 
Island nightclub. 

Insurance Commissioner John 
Oxendine and state Sen. Rooney 


Bowen, a Republican from Cordele, _ 


would place a temporary morato- 
rium on pyrotechnic shows in 
buildings with a capacity of 5,000 
of fewer. 

They also want to create a task 
force of fire safety experts from 
around the state to review fire codes 
and make recommendations on im- 
proving safety. 

The plan also calls for making the 
operation of a pyrotechnic display 
without a license a felony. 

Officials in West Warwick, R.1., 
said pyrotechnics used by the band 
Great White ignited a blaze that de- 
stroyed the building. 


—The Associated Press 
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Suicide among teenagers on the rise 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The rate of suicide among the U.S. 
teenage population is steadily increas- 
ing, according to a recent study done 
by the Washington Post. 

According to the Washington Post, 
each year around 8 percent of teens 
report making a suicide attempt in 
the past year, and about 1,600 suc- 
ceed, according to the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. 
In the ages 10 to 24 interval, suicide is 
the third-leading cause of death, fol- 
lowing auto accidents and homicides. 

In response to these alarming sta- 
tistics, many programs have been 
implemented around the country to 
assist teenagers in figuring out life- 
altering problems. 

One such example is the Colum- 
bia TeenScreen Program, which in- 
volves a series of tests and interviews 
designed to sort througha large group 
of teens and identify the few kids at 
high risk for depression and suicide. 
According to the Washington Post, 
along with the mental health advo- 
cacy group Positive Action for Teen 
Health (PATH), TeenScreen has 
launched an ambitious plan to screen 
every teen in America. 

PATH argued that since most teen- 
agers are probed for a wide range of 
conditions such as amblyopia and 
hearing problems, scoliosis and tu- 
berculosis, mumps and head lice, flat 


| feetand language delays, measles and 
putting a million Asian oysters in the | 


myopia, mental health should also be 
a top priority. 
“We'd like to see screening for 


depression and risk of suicide become 





more commonplace, a routine part 
of high schools’ student health pro- 
grams”, says David Shaffer, director 
of the Division of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, in a recent inter- 
view with the Washington Post. “We 
want it to become part of the cul- 
ture.” 

Programs such as TeenScreen’s 
take a different approach to mental 
health issues because their goal is not 
to bea pedanticassistline for troubled 
kids. Rather, TeenScreen provides an 
environment where the teenager can 
speak freely about issues and one can 
identify the youth at highest risk, al- 
lowing for appropriate treatment. 

According to the Washington Post, 
the TeenScreen system is comprised 
of four parts: After receiving parental 
permission, allkidsina class or group 
take a simple, 10- to 15-minute writ- 
ten questionnaire asking if they've 
thought about or attempted suicide, 
feel depressed or use drugs or alco- 
hol. Some of these questions include 
issues that involve past mental health 
expression. These questions are 
geared to help in the recovery. 

Because of the National Institute 
of Mental Health 2000 report, which 
stated that of the suicide-help pro- 
grams that were evaluated, none has 
proven to be effective. In fact, they 
argue that some programs have had 
unintended negative effects by mak- 
ing at-risk youth more distressed and 
less likely to seek help. 

Butscientists like John Kalafat dis- 
agree. 

“It’s the same old argument, that 
somehow kidsare morelikely to com- 


| 
| 
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Pills such as these Prozac tablets are prescribed to most teenagers who 
experience symptoms of severe depression and mental problems. 


mit suicide because we talk openly 
aboutit,” he saidina recent interview 
with the Washington Post. 

Despite the different views on sui- 
cide prevention programs, every 
group agrees that more research is 
needed to determine the optimal 
treatment program. Furthermore, 
there is a general consensus within 
the scientific community that over- 
all, teenagers need better education 
about all mental health issues, espe- 
cially depression. 

“We’re outhereon the frontlines,” 
said Fred Davis, president and execu- 


tive director of Parents Against Teen 
Suicide, Inc. which conducts educa- 
tional programs and interventions 
mainly in North Carolina, ina recent 
interview with the Washington Post. 
Davis said that Parents Against Teen 
Suicide, Inc. helped get 25,000 people 
into the mental health care system 
and has gone out to intervene in 2,000 
potential suicides, only one of which 
resulted in a death. 

Amidst all concerns about suicide 
and mental health, one thing is for 
certain: Getting treatment early is es- 
sential to the teenager’s well being. 
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The couple shown above is a clear indicator that Gunturkun was right. 


Researchers analyze 
science of kissing 


BY NICK SZUFLITA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Bio-psychologist Onur 
Gunturkun spent much of the last 
two anda half years studying the way 
peoplekiss. According to his research, 
couples turn their heads to the right 
twice as often as they do to the left. 

He studied 124 couples between 
the ages of 13 and 70 kissing in air- 
ports, on beaches, in parks and in 
railway stations in the United States, 
Germany and Turkey. “I tried to be as 
discreet as possible,” Gunturkun said. 
He claims to have watched from afar as 
couples kissed. 

Birds, humans and many other 
vertebrate embryos show a definite 
preference to turn their heads to the 
right rather than left during the latter 
parts of gestation. In birds, this is 
because it provides the embryo witha 
greater amount of light and stimula- 
tion. The reason why humans turn 
their heads to the right is not known. 

“Wehumansare right-footed, right- 
handed, right-eared and right-eyed. I 
want to know why,” said Gunturkun. 
He theorizes thatifa fetus turns its head 
to the leftin the womb, itwill turn to the 
left when the time comes to start per- 


fecting kissing technique. 

While newborns show a prefer- 
ence for turning their heads to the 
right, that disappears by the time the 
baby is three to six months old. Years 
later, the preference for right-hand- 
edness re-emerges, and many scien- 
tists believe that is often merely a 
product of environment, such as the 
prevalence things like tools engi- 
neered for right-handers. 

Gunturkun’s results are published 
in the Valentine’s Day edition of the 
British Journal Nature, and say that 
kissing-side preference is unrelated 
to handedness. According to 
Gunturkun, there is much more to 
study in the field of right- and left- 
hand differences. Asymmetry may 
provide us with clues about humans’ 
abilities to plan, decide and under- 
stand the world around them. 

“Couples kiss much more rarely 
than expected,” Gunturkun said. “In 
Chicago O’Hare Airport, I once 
waited five hours for two data points.” 

He also says that his research be- 
came such a habit that he now must 
consciously avoid scrutinizing lip- 
locked couples. “As soonas I see one, 
Istart grabbing my bag to look for my 
data sheet, but I will recover,” he said. 








~ ADOPTION 


Happily married couple longs 
to adopt a newborn. Will pro- 
vide a lifetime of love, oppor- 
tunity and financial security. 
Expenses paid. 


— 





Jennifer & Joe 1-877-563-5361 








Bush to cut back 
sex education fund 


BY TRISTEN CHUN 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 


It was only a. short while ago that 
President George W. Bush stirred up 
the world of health experts by block- 
ing an international drive to provide 
sex education for teenagers. His deci- 
sion was believed to have been based 
onhis strong Christian beliefin chas- 
tity before marriage. 

He had already spent millions of 
dollars promoting abstinence out of 
wedlock as the best way to avoid un- 
derage pregnancy and sexually trans- 
mitted diseases (STDs). Many critics 
argued that his approach would 
threaten funding to encourage con- 
dom use in the Third World coun- 
tries, and it would eventually have a 
devastating impact on many young 
people in the world. 

Now the focus has shifted to our 
own population. Statistics show that 
approximately 2 million people are 
now living with HIV/AIDS in the 
United States, and the number is pro- 
jected to increase over the next few 
years. Also, it was recently revealed 
that STDs are most prevalent among 
teens and young adults, with nearly 
two-thirds of all STDs occurring in 
people under age 25. 

In a Texas school district, for ex- 
ample, educators became concerned 
after receiving anonymous questions 
from students asking them about the 
health risks of oral and anal sex. 

These educators are, however, in 
anawkward position because sex edu- 
cation curriculum does not allow 
them to answer such questions. Mem- 
bers of a curriculum advisory panel, 
which is composed of parents, teach- 
ers, counselors and ministers, op- 
posed the idea of teaching or describ- 
ing the act of oral and anal sex. 

There is an increasing concern 


about how children are not getting 
the proper sex education from the 
school system. It is probably because 
there is no set of rules that governs 
how much sex education should be 
offered to students in schools. _ 

The extent to which children are 
learning about sex is usually left to the 
decision of members of the school 
panel. However, to be able to provide 
effectivesexeducation programs to chil- 
dren, many feel the need for a govern- 
ing body that can organize matters so 
that the interests of parents, students 
and schools can be equally balanced. 

According to the Washington Post, 
critics like Michael J. Fucci, however, 
defend President Bush’s proposed 
idea, arguing that “no matter what 
method one uses to ‘protect’ oneself, 
nothing — aside from abstinence — 
canassuredly prevent one from catch- 
ing sexually transmitted diseases or 
from becoming pregnant.” 

Sexual education, however, is cru- 
cial to the general education of el- 
ementary and middle school students. 
According to the New Scientist Maga- 
zine, sex education promotes the 
awareness of the ramifications of 
prenuptial intercourse as well as the 
negative outcomes that could ensue. 
This includes educating young adults 
on the harm of STDs and the proper 
usage of contraceptives. 

According to him, safe sex has 
become an oxymoron in our society, 
and the focus should be on promot- 
ing celibacy before marriage. Teach- 
ing them about safe sex is somewhat 
similar to supplying them with the 
safest car possible so that children 
can drive home drunk from a party. 

With the international 
community’s growing focus on the 
AIDSand STD crisis, sex education is 
imperative for a better future for all 
young adults. 
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Wrestling finishes strong Women’s Basketball avenges 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
He made it to the final match against 
Drew Reinecker of McDaniel. 
Reinecker had beaten Gryczynski 
during the regular season by a score 
of 1-0. 

The championship match was tied 
2-2 and had to be taken into double 
overtime. The coin flip determined 
the starting position for both wres- 
tlers. Reinecker won the flip, allowing 
him to choose the bottom position so 
that all he needed was an escape to 
win the tournament. 

Gryczynski was unable to holdhim 
for the overtime period, and wound 
up losing 3-2. 

Three other Hopkins students also 
finished near the top of their weight 
classes. 

Juniors Tim Wagner, Mike 
Yuhaniak and Rob Curry (184) each 
finished with 3-1 records on the day 
to claim third place in their respective 
weight classes. 

Tim Wagner won two of his 
matches by pins. In addition, four 
more wrestlers attained fourth place 
in their weight classes: senior 133 
Brian Frank, sophomore 141 Jason 
Suslavich, freshman 149 Dave 
Hopkins and sophomore 157 Reno 
Reitmayr. These fourth-place fin- 
ishers all had 2-2 records for the 
day. 

The strong performance of the 
wrestling team at the conference meet 
is a tribute to how hard they have 
worked this season. In a sport that 
demands an unbelievable amount of 
dedication, the Hopkinswrestlers rose 
to the occasion and challenged them- 


Blue Jays have high hopes for next season after impressive finish _ mid-season loss to McDaniel 


selves to improve as individuals and 
as a team. 

The Jays made vast improve- 
ments over last year, when none of 
the wrestlers made it to the final 
round. 

Also, Hopkins placed third and 
proved to be a viable threat in the 
tournament, something that the 
team was unable to do last year and 
in previous years. Even from the 
beginning of this season, many 
wrestlers have gotten significantly 





We're definitely an up 
and coming team and 
| think next year could 


very well be our year. 
—MIKE YUHUNIAK 


stronger. 

“We made a step in the right di- 
rection this year and we hope to 
move forward from here toward our 
ultimate goal of winning the con- 
ference championship,” stated 
Wagner. 

Still, the Jays realized that there 
ismuch room forimprovement. The 
wrestlers hope to only get better next 
season when they will benefit from 
another year of experience under 
their belts and nine out of their ten 
starters returning next season. 


Two out of three captains will also 
be returning, so the leadership will 
stay fairly consistent. Also, the Jays 
will look to strong freshman classes 
in the coming years to bolster their 
lineup. 

Recruitment has improved dras- 
tically since Coach Salvo took over 
the team four years ago. 

For his recruitment efforts and 
contributions to the wrestling pro- 


gram at Hopkins, Salvo was nomi- | 


nated for conference coach of the 
year. 

Still, in spite of the optimism sur- 
rounding the upcoming season, the 
Johns Hopkins wrestling team real- 
izes that its performance next year 
will be built on rigorous work over 
the off-season. 


Although there are not any man- | 
datory practices during the spring or | 


summer, the team hopes to meet fre- 
quently to go running or weight lift- 
ing. 

The off-season will provide the 
opportunity for wrestlers to focus 


on improving one of their major | | 
deficiencies this year, which was | © 


size. 
In addition to that, the wrestlers 


hope to hone in on techniques so | 


that they will bein mid-season form 
by next winter when the season be- 
gins. 

Despite keeping one eye to the 
future, the Blue Jays are proud of 
their achievements this season. 


“We're definitely an up and coming | 


team,” remarked Yuhaniak, “and I 
think next year could very well be 
our year.” 














| 





_ Junior forward Trista Snyder dribbles near the three-point line against Swarthmore in a Blue Jay victory. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
two free throws with 2:07 remain- 
ing to give Hopkins the lead for good. 
| Senior guard Ashley Shepler provided 
the Jays’ final points with two free 
| throws. 








Allen for Payton, is it all its worked up to be? 
Analyzing the NBAs biggest trade of the year 


t was looking like it was going 
to be a pretty mediocre trade 
deadline. Denver and Boston 
traded some trifles, Boston get 
ting big men, Denver getting 
cap space. Orlando made some noise 
by trading former rookie-of-the-year 
Mike Miller to Memphis for rookies 
Drew Gooden and Gordan Giricek. 

There was talk ofa big Dallas sign- 
ing, of the Knicks making a potential 
move, but the hour came and left, 
leaving behinda stench ofdisappoint- 
ment. } 

Nearly an hour passed before any 
mention was made of the biggest 
deadline trade since Stephon 
Marbury for Sam Cassel. Hell, it was 
bigger than that. Seattle trades Gary 
Payton and Desmond Mason for 
Ray Allen, Kevin Ollie, Ronald 
Murray and a conditional first- 
round draft pick. Seattle trades its 
last son for Milwaukee’s best player 
since Lew Alcindor changed his 
name. And one by one, questions 
arose... 


Whereweretheteams before this 
trade? 

Seattle was on their way to their 
lottery, as they still are. Surprising 
everyone with their blistering 8-2 
start, the Sonics hadn’t been the same 
since. Before the February 20th dead- 
line, Seattle was eight games below 
.500 and nearly five games out of a 
playoff spot. 

They had benefited by trading Vin 
Baker to Boston for Kenny Anderson 
during the off-season, but after those 
first few games, the offense never 


ee a SE 
The man has missed 


all of five games in his 
13 year career, all with 
Seattle. He is entering 
the winter of his career 
but still is one of the 
most dynamic and 
relevant players in the 
league. He was easily 
Seattle's greatest 
player. , 





~ clicked, teams sorely exposed Seattle’s 
hole in the middle, and injury kept 
supporting members Vladamir 
Radmonovic and Brent Barry out of 


the picture. 
‘Milwaukee, on the other hand, was 
full of surprises. The team barely 
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missed the finals two years ago to 
Iverson’s Sixers amidst a controver- 
sial series and was off the map since. 

They missed the playoffs last year 
after alast minute multi-game slide, 
and Coach George Karl continually 
madeanass of himself, first by ques- 
tioning the ability of black coaches 
in the NBA, then by suggesting he 
should get out of town and retract- 
ing the statement and finally lead- 
ing Team USA to its sixth-place fin- 
ish in the World Championships 
this year. 

Oh yeah, he’s also the league’s 
highest paid coach at $7 million a 
year. 

The team made an off-season 
trade, getting rid of Glen Robinson 
and bringing in oft injured Toni 
Kukoch. 

No one really believed the Bucks 
would compete, especially with Allen 
on bad ankles and Karl on his way to 
a bipolar diagnosis. Even so, in a wa- 
tered down eastern conference, Mil- 
waukee was playoff bound with 
Kukoc and backup Michael Redd 
making a surprising impact on the 
team. 


What about the financial situa- 
tion? 

Payton was in the last year of his 
contract. He, along with Kenny 
Anderson, would have come off the 
books by the end of the year and kept 
Seattle under the cap. They would 
have had money to sign a major free 
agent during an off-season that is full 
of major free-agents. 

The Bucks on the other hand were 
over the cap but riding the luxury tax 
barrier. Owner, Minnesota Senator 
Herb Kohl is aiming to sell the team 
in the off-season. The team has some 
good contacts, among them Michael 
Redd and Sam Cassel, as well as bur- 
dens like Tim Thomas. 


Where are the players at in this 
stage of their careers? 

Payton is 34 years old but is still 
playing great ball. Last season was 
probably his best as he single 

handedly drove the Sonics into the 
playoffs. This year he leads the league 
in defense, and arguably plays the 
best defense at the 1. 


The man has missed all of five | 


games in his 13 year career, all with 
Seattle. He is entering the winter of 
his career but still is one of the most 
dynamic and relevant players in the 
league. He was easily Seattle’s great- 
est player. Sag 

Ray Allen is a bit more question- 
able. He’s seven years younger than 
Payton, but has played on faulty 
ankles for the past two years. There 
was a time when he was considered 
one of the top two-guards in the 
league, but that time is passed. He’s 
still one of the best shooters in the 
league but his gameis fairly one-sided. 
His lack of toughness often trans- 


lates to poor defense. He is a model — 


NBA player though. Intelligent, 
well-spoken and often explosive, 
this two-time all star is an asset to 
any team. 


Why was the trade made? 

For Seattle, it was a question of 
rebuilding. Rookie owner Howard 
Schultz was not going to offer 
Payton a contract extension at the 
end of the year and their relation- 
ship was filled with resentment. 

Seattle realized that they prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to pull a big 
man free agent next year, and in- 
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stead are setting their sights on Elton 
Brand in two years. 

Allen gives them a dynamic 
and young nucleus that and with 
two first round picks next season, 
the team is hoping fans stick 
around. 

Milwaukee tries to gain two 
things. First, they get rid of their 
biggest contract by sending Allen 
packing. 

Allen was loved by the senator, 
and convincing him to part with an 
Olympian must nothave been an easy 
task. The new streamlined team 
should be easier to sell in the off- 
season, even if it’s at the expense of 
one of their greats. Milwaukee also 
looks to make a late run into the play- 
offs this season. 

Payton, along with high flyer Ma- 
son create nearly impossible defen- 
sive match-ups for other teams in the 
Bucks’ loaded backcourt, as well as 


bolstering the team’s own defense. 


So who wins? 
Inthe short term, the Bucks. This 
may be their shot to push ahead 


His departure might 
soon be imminent, 
especially with a prime 
coaching job in 
Charlotte opening up 
next year. 





into the playoffs in a weak confer- 
ence. Sure, they don’t have size, but 
they didn’t have size before this 
trade and won’t really need much of 
it in the East. 

Allen’s play this year wasn’t ex- 
actly a return to his all-star form, 
albeit he was playing with nagging 
injury. If they can develop Mason 


' into a threat, dream up a two- 


headed point guard offense with 
Payton and Cassel and get Thomas 
to play to his potential, the team has 
a shot of challenging the top three 
in the east: Indiana, Detroitand New 
Jersey. 

In the long run, it’s the Sonics. 
The Bucks have no guarantee that 
Payton will resign with them and 
even he does, the Bucks don’t have 
much to look forward to. 

The Sonics on the opportunity 
have the opportunity to test Brent 
Barry at the one, let Allen give those 
ankles the rest and quietly end the 
season looking for two high lottery 
picks next season. 

If Seattle can unload their big 
men, dead-end contracts (Calvin 
Booth, Vitaly Potapenko) and land 
Brand or another big man in the 
future, this becomes a deadly 
match-up for any team two years 
down the line. © 

They have to get better defensively 
though. They traded their two best 
defensive players, and defense is head 
coach Nate MacMillan’s gospel. His 
departure might soon be imminent, 
especially with a prime coaching job 
in Charlotte opening up next year. 





Shepler and Randall both fin- 
ished with a team-high 16 points 
for Hopkins. Darling didher part as 
well, by recording a double-double 
with 14 points and 11 rebounds. 
Randall also grabbed eight re- 
bounds and collected a team-high 
three assists, while Shepler regis- 
tered four steals. 

The trio of Darling, Randall and 
Shepler combined to shoot 18-of-29 
from the field, including a four for 
five effort by Shepler on three point- 
ers. Incidentally, this trio also recently 
garnered honors for such perfor- 
mances on the court. 

The Centennial Conference re- 
leased the 2002-03 women’s Bas- 
ketball All-Conference team Mon- 
day afternoon February 24th with 
the three Johns Hopkins players 


| earning honors. Seniors Darling 


and Shepler were named First Team 


| All-Centennial, while sophomore 











| Randall earned second-team honors. 


The three players have helped lead 
the Blue Jays to first place in the Cen- 
tennial Conference West Division 


| with a 13-1 conference mark. 


Darling was also named to the 2003 
Verizon Academic All-District II 
College Division Women’s Basket- 
ball First Team on Thursday Febru- 
ary 20th by the District II College 
Sports Information Directors of 
America (CoSIDA). 

Darling once again proved her 
award winning skills by scoring a 
game-high 28 points while senior 
guard Ashley Shepler tied her sea- 
son-high with 16 points to lead 
Johns Hopkins past McDaniel Col- 
lege, 78-73 last Wednesday evening 
in Centennial Conference women’s 
Basketball action. 

Prior to the game, McDaniel was 
the Jays’ only conference loss, a 76-70 
setback to McDaniel on January 25 in 
Westminster, Maryland. The Jays 
were out for revenge. 

Junior Trista Snyder stated, 
“Beating McDaniel was our goal of 
the night. The victory was made so 
much sweeter by the fact that we 


HOME 


Franklin & Marshall 


VISITOR 


Hopkins 


had lost to them in the past and that 
it was our last regular season home 
game.” 

Hopkins showed they were in 
charge early and led 16-6 following 
a jumper from Shepler. McDaniel 
cut the lead to 28-24 with 2:14 left 
the first half, but back-to-back three 
pointers from Shepler gave JHU a 
10-point lead at 34-24. Hopkins 


‘took a 36-28 advantage into half- 


time. 















PLL HELP YOU WRITE THAT PAPER 


Professional editor and writer will hep you make that 
thesis or term paper the best it can be. Includes _ 
effective sentense and paragraph construction, | 
persuasive arguments, and clear meaning. Also | 

tutoring for advanced ESOL students. call Pianees | 
_ Auberyat 410-319-7403 


The Blue Jays widened the lead 
to 45-33 at the 17:26 mark of the 
second half before McDaniel re- 
sponded with a 14-3 run to cut the 
deficit to 48-47 with 12:26 remain- 
ing. 
Shepler hit a crucial three-pointer 
with 9:54 remaining, to give Hopkins 
a 56-51. But the Green Terror re- 


The victory was made 
so much sweeter by 
the fact that we had 
lost to them in the 
past and that it was 
our last regular season 


home game. 
—TRISTA SNYDER 





sponded with a 5-0 run and tied the 
game on two Toby McIntire free 
throws. 

McDaniel got its first lead of the 
game with 7:42 left at 58-57 and the 
teams exchanged the lead five times 
before Darling gave the Blue Jays the 
lead for good on a lay-up with 5:34 
left to play. Hopkins made 6-of-8 free 
throws in the final two minutes to seal 
the victory. 

Darling was an impressive 12-for- 
21 from the field and 4-of-7 from the 
line. She also finished with seven re- 
bounds, two assists and two steals. 
Shepler hit 4-of-8 from beyond the 
arc, while adding six rebounds and 
three assists. 

Junior guard Trista Snyder and 
sophomore guard Ashley Felix also 
managed to reach double figures 
with 10 points apiece. Snyder tied 
Darling for the team-high with 
seven rebounds, while Felix col- 
lected a game-high five assists and 
four steals. Sophomore forward 
Kelly Rumsey added six points and 
six rebounds. ; 

With the regular season now con- 
cluded, Hopkins begins its foray into 
fierce post season competition. 

Junior Maureen Myersstated, “We 
are coming off some big wins are ex- 
tremely ready to excel in the these 
post season playoffs.” 





] 

GET THE “bleep” OUT 
OF THE COLD! Mexico/ 
Caribbean only $125 one 

way, all taxes included! 
(or you can get to europe 
for $189 one way). Book 
on line www.artech.com 

or (212) 219-7000 © 
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eer ready for tourney 


The team will uma in the MAFCA Championship on Sunday | wins befor e fallin 


gin playotts 





The Men’s Fencing team will face oppoents such as Cornell, William and Mary, and Haverford on Sunday. | +1,4¢ stretch, the team converted five- 


| of-seven three-pointers. F&M made 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Marcos Kurokialso performed well, 
finishing 6-2, 5-4 and 1-2 respec- 
tively. 

This past weekend’s duels were 
tough but they were just prepara- 
tion for the true test coming up this 
Sunday. 

The Hopkins Fencing team 
‘hopes to win the upcoming MAFCA 
‘or Mid-Atlantic Collegiate Fencing 
Association Championships and 
they feel that their victories last week 
prove they are a formidable con- 
tender. 

Both Matthew Bouloubasis and 
freshman Jason Park agreed that 
they are expecting to win the team 
title. 

In addition, they are expecting 
to “fare well in the individual weap- 
ons,” stated Bouloubasis and are 
expecting two individual champi- 
ons. 

However, it will not be an easy 
task as they will meet stiff competi- 
tion from schools such as Drew, 
Cornell, William and Mary and 
Haverford. 





Whence 


,: 





After the MAFCA, they will com- 
pete in the NCAA regionals, for 
which most of the team qualified. It 
is very difficult for a small school 


It's unfortunate to see 
them go because they 
are important 
members of the team 
in fencing ability and 
leadership and it's sad 


they won't be with us. 
—MATT BOULOUBASIS 





such as Hopkins to qualify in sucha 
difficult and tough tournament as 
the NCAAs. 

Thus, the mere fact that the Jays 


DENISE TERRY/FILE PHOTO | 


have qualified is a testament to the | 
team’s successes. Even more impres- 
sive is the fact that several members 
of the team just started fencing in 
college. 

For the seniors, however, it is a 
bittersweet times as they prepare to | 
end their college careers. Teammates 
ofseniors Daniel Frank, Dave Kotlyar | 
and Yong Kwon have been quick to | 
note that their efforts have been ap- 
preciated. | 

“It’s unfortunate to see them go | 
because they are important mem- | 
bers of the team in fencing ability | 
and leadership and it’s sad they 
won't be with us,” said Bouloubasis, 
adding that, “it’s good to see them 
move on.” 

They will be missed as vocal and | 
moral leaders of the team, yet this 
will allow some of the younger fenc- | 
ers to step up. 

Although the seniors may be 
leaving after this season, they hope 
to go out with a bang as they at- 
tempt to capture the MAFCA cham- 
pionship this Sunday at Hoboken, 
N.J. 
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| Baseball 
Messiah 

| Friday, Feb. 28 
|Baltimore, Md. 
3 p.m. 


| Suny-New Paltz 
| Saturday,March 3 
Baltimore, Md. 
12 p.m. 


4 

|Suny-New Paltz 
Sunday,March 4 
Baltimore, Md. 
4 

(12 p.m. 


| Men’s Fencing 
|MACFA 
Sunday, March 2 
‘ Hoboken, N.J. 
ti Day 





CALENDAR OF Upcominc Sports EVENTS 
WEEK BEGINNING FEB. 27, 2003 | 


Men’s Lacrosse 
Princeton 
Saturday, March 1 
Princeton, N.J. 

1 p.m. 


Albany 

Tuesday, March 4 
Baltimore, Md. 

5 p.m. 


Men’s Swimming 
ECAC Championships 
Friday, Feb. 28 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

All Day 


Men’s Track 

Centennial Conf. Championships 
Saturday, March 1 

Collegeville, Pa. 

TBA 


Women’s Basketball 
Centennial Conf. Championship 
Saturday, March 1 

McDaniel 

Baltimore, Md. 

4 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
University of North Carolina 
Friday, February 28 
Baltimore, Md. 
POSTPONED 


Duke University 
Sunday, March 2 
Baltimore, Md. 
12 p.m. 


Women’s Track 

Centennial Conf. Championships 
Saturday, March 1 

Collegeville, Pa. 

TBA 
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Blue Jays earn four straight 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 


| thorn in our side. All our games 
| againstthemare very close, and! think 


that transfers into motivation for us. 
We went out there to take care of 
business, and did just that,” said se- 
nior center Mike Blaine of the 


| | tiebreaker. 


On Saturday afternoon, Hopkins 


| hosted West Division leader Franklin 
| & Marshall, overpowering the Diplo- 


mats ina 68-65 win. The win, coupled 


| with Gettysburg’s win earlier on Sat- 


urday forced the playoff game, won 
by Hopkins. Senior guard Brendan 
Kamm carried the load for the Blue 
Jays, scoring a career high 19 points 
and made four-of-nine three-point- 
ers. 

Adams added 19 ofhis own, along 
with seven rebounds to lead the team 


| while Krieder contributed seven 


points, four rebounds and three as- 


| sists. Freshman guard Frank Mason 
| impressed the crowd with six points 


and six rebounds. 
Franklin & Marshall, ranked No. 


| 16 nationally, fell behind almost im- 
| mediately as the Blue Jays took a 24- 


13 lead after only 10 minutes. During 


a late run, but the half ended with 
Hopkins in front 35-30. 

Hopkins played wellas the second 
half started, expanding their lead to 
49-37 with 13 minutes left, but that 





We are confident in 
ourselves and 
recognize the high 
level play we are 
capable of. If we play 
how we are capable of, 


| we can definitely beat 


anyone. 
—MIKE BLAINE 





was when the Diplomats made their 
run. Over the next eight and a half 
minutes, F&M outscored Hopkins 
22-8 to take a 59-57 lead. 

The teams traded points until 
Kamm nailed his fifth three-pointer 
of the day with 1:12 left, putting the 
Jays up four points. 

Krieder then hit two free throws, 
but a three-pointer by F&M guard 
Jackiem Wright cut the lead to three. 
Wright then stole the ball from 
Adams, only come up short on his 
three-point attempt as the buzzer 
sounded. 

Last Wednesday, the Blue Jays 

















DENISE TERRY /NEWS- LETTER 


Senior center Mike Blaine leaps into the air to give the Jays an easy two. 


topped the McDaniel Green Terror 
65-37. Led by senior center Mike 
Blaine who had his first career 
double-double, posting team-highs 
of 12 points and 13 rebounds, 
Hopkins moved into a tie for sec- 
ond place in the Centennial West 
Division as Gettysburg lost to 
Ursinus. 

Hopkins did not waste any time 
putting away their mediocre oppo- 
nent as they scored the first 16 points 
of the game. Johns Hopkins soon ex- 
tended their lead to 19 points before 
taking a 27-12 halftime lead. 

McDaniel showed a spark early in 
the half in cutting the lead to 31-21 
before the Blue Jays went ona9-0run 
and ran the lead to 19. The Green 
Terror never came closer than 13 
points the rest of the way. 

Sophomore forward Mark Leone 
finished with nine points for Hopkins, 
while Krieder added eight points and 
nine rebounds. 

The Blue Jays shot 51.1 percent 
from the field and had a 49-26 re- 


bounding advantage. 

“We are confident in ourselves 
and recognize the high level play 
we are capable of. If we play how we 
are capable of, we can definitely 
beat anyone,” commented Blaine 
on his team’s attitude as the season 
closes. 

Hopkins senior forward Steve 
Adams was honored as a Centennial 
Conference First Team member for 
the second consecutive season. Se- 
nior guard Brendan Kamm managed 
to earn an honorable mention. 

Adams was also a second team se- 
lection as a sophomore. This season 
he scored his 1,000th point and had 
his 500th rebound — only the sixth 
Blue Jay to reach such plateaus. 

Kamm has started all 25 games for 
Hopkins this season, averaging 8.0 
points, 2.5 assists and 1.2 steals in 30 
minutes per game. 

Kamm ranks in the top 10 on the 
Hopkins career lists for three-point- 
ers made, attempted and shooting 
percentage. 


THE BIZARRE REGIMENS 


OF THE MEN’S VARSITY LACROSSE TEAM 


different socks.” 


each practice.” 


married, you know.” 


basketball player.” 


that I can play well.” 





_ making me my brother.” 
No. 23 - Frank Potucek: ‘I pray to 
inspiration.” 


No. 24- Robert Witt: “T stroke my petchinchilla Randolph 24 


times each day.” 


No. 26 - Scott Spratlen: “T read a passage out of the bible the 


night before a game.” 


No.7 -Josh Pico: “T write poetry to help settle my mind after 


No. 10 - Joe Benson: “I like to have my girlfriend read me to 
sleep with a story every night. Gosh I love her. We're getting 


No. 11 - Todd Smith: “I put balls on the palin? 

No. 13 - Bobby Benson: “To motivate myself Tenjoy watch- - 
ing clips of Ashley Shepler play basketball and it makes me 
want to go out and hustle like she does. She is a terrific 


No. 18- Kyle Harrison: “I gotta make ashoton my basketball 
hoop in my room before Ileave to gouptothe game.” 
No. 19 - Michael Peyser: “I pray to the lord before each game 
that he miraculously gives me talent like ay, brother has so 


No. 20 - Greg Peyser: “I thank the lord ever night for not i 


We all know that our team has a lot of talent. But we bet you didn’t know all the 
interesting habits, rituals, regimens and routines of our beloved Lacrosse team. So get 
to know the team a little better courtesy of these tidbits. 


No. 1 - Joe Vollen: “I have to crush the night before a game.” 
No. 2- Rob Scherr: “I must be the first person to the locker room, no later than four hours before game time. I must 
take a nap before game. I don’t wear shoes until about an hour before we go out for warmup and I must have two . 


my N. y. Jets ‘poster: for 


No. 28 - Kevin. Conry: “I watch Braveheart before | every 


ame.” 


No. 29 - Peter LeSueur: “[ have a lucky shirt that I have worn every eaten game since ninth grade (I wash it after 


every game) and I have to sit in the same seat on every road trip.” 
No. 31 - Matt Pinto: “T call my girlfriend each night.” 


No, 33 - Greg Raymond: “I put on six strokes of deodorant every est 
No. 35 - Gabe Hirl: “I call Matt Pinto’s girlfriend each night.” 


No. 37 - Benson Erwin: “I never turn left in the locker room.” i ae 
No. 43 - Chris Watson: “Since I got a 1590 on my SATS, Llike to envision the attackman that rm coverings as being . 
"the one question I got wrong so that I can take out my frustration on h 


Ne. 44- - Joe ones A ae to show pie practice on time ie that coach docs t scream at me.” A, 





_ VADIM GRETOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
| Greg Peyser is glad he was born second. — 
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Compiled by Carlo Vigorito 







CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Baseball vs. Messiah Baseball Field 3:00p.m. 


SATURDAY 
Women’s Basketball vs. McDaniel Goldfarb 
Gymnasium 4:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
Women’s Lacrosse vs. Duke Homewood Field 
12:00 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Philadelphia has not been home to a cham- 
pionship team since the 76ers won the NBA 
Championship 20 years ago. 





Ursinus clears J 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Men’s Basketball team saw 
their hopes of winning the Centen- 
nial Conference Championship fall 
as they lost to the Ursinus Bears, 78- 
62 on Wednesday night on the road 
in Collegeville, Pa. In a losing cause, 
the Jays were led by senior forward 
Steve Adams who scored 15 points. 
Dennis Stanton scored 20 points for 
Ursinus, who will now move onto the 


A net tas 
Ursinus $c 
VISITOR Saar : 
Hopkins eaar8 Sent 


championship game which will take 


place Saturday. 
The game between the Bears and 





_ the Jays was billed as a matchup be- 
| tween two of the Conference’s top 


teams. Ursinus finished the regular- 
season at 19-6 and a perfect 13-0 in 
the Centennial Conference. The Bears 
defeated the Blue Jays 79-63 on Feb. 
Js 

The game also marked Hopkins’ 
first appearance in the Centennial 
semifinals since the 1999-2000 sea- 
son when the team advanced to the 
league championship game. 

Before the game, the Jays reflected 
onthe challenge that was before them. 

“Ursinusisareal goodteam,” said 
Coach Bill Nelson of the semifinal 
foe. “They have always been a fan- 
tasticclub. We lost to them during a 

tough week in which we didn’t prac- 
tice well and had to play on the 
road.” 

The Johns Hopkins Men’s Basket- 
ball team advanced to the Centennial 
Conference Tournament Semifinals 
after a week of impressive basketball. 
Monday, Hopkins won the Confer- 
ence West Division Tiebreaker Game 
against the Gettysburg Bullets. 

The team had put themselves in 
such a position only after winning 
two must-win conference games, 
against Franklin & Marshall and 
McDaniel, Saturday and last Wednes- 
day. 

On Monday at Goldfarb Gymna- 
sium, the Blue Jays withstood a late 
Gettysburg rally in the tiebreaker to 
win 82-78. With the win, the Jays im- 
proved to 19-6 and advanced to the 
league semifinals against Ursinus 
College on Wednesday, Feb. 26. 
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Wrestling 
y third at Centennial 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTrer 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Wrestling team took third place out 


| of six teams in the Centennial Con- 
| ference Tournament last Saturday, ty- 
} | ing for the best finish at this meet in 


school history. 
Although Hopkins did not have 


| anywrestlers finish firstin their weight 


| | class, it had two second-place and 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER | 
| N.J.a week before the event was even 


Senior forward Jay Kreider fights for a loose ball against a Franklin & Marshall opponent in a Blue Jay win. 


Hopkins is nowa stellar 11-0 athome 
this season. 

The Blue Jays played an inspired 
first half, shooting 72 percent from 
the field, making 18-of-25 shots at- 
tempted. Hopkins took a 50-37 lead 
into the half. 

The second half was, however, a 
different story, as the Bullets scored 
14 of the first 19 points, cutting 
Hopkins’ lead from 13 to four with 
11:36 left to play. 


On their next two possessions, the 
Blue Jays responded with three-point- 
ers from junior guard Kevin Marquez 
and sophomore forward Eric Toback, 
going ahead by 10 points; but the 
Bullets would not go down without a 
fight, as they cut the lead to four and 
eventually to two points with only 41 
seconds remaining. 

Senior guard Jay Krieder sealed 
the game for Hopkins, hitting two 
free throws, stealing the ball on 


Gettysburg’s next possession, and 
converting another free throw with 
13 seconds remaining. 

Senior forward Steve Adams led 
the Jays with 18 points, shooting 80 
percent from the floor. Toback 
added 16 on 5-for-6 three-point 
shooting- both career highs. Krieder 
finished with 13 points, and 
Marquez scored 12. 

“Gettysburg has always been a 

CONTINUED ON Pace AI1 





Blue Jays going to Centennial Championships 





ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore forward Kelly Rumsey fights through Swarthmore defenders to pass the ball to a teammate. 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s Bas- 
ketball team advanced to the Centen- 
nial Conference Championship game 
with a 69-55 win over Swarthmore at 
home in Goldfarb Gym on Wednes- 
day night. The victory gave the Blue 
Jays their ninth straight win. 

‘Hopkins set the tempo early by tak- 
ing a 9-0 lead, but Swarthmore re- 
spondedwithan 18-7runand theyman- 
aged to take the lead, 21-20 with just 


over threeminutesremainingin the half. 
The second half started with Hopkins 
and Swarthmore tied at 26-26. Thescore 
went back and forth but the Jays estab- 
lished a 54-40 lead with just under seven 
minutes remaining. Swarthmore had 
one last breath and they managed to cut 
the Hopkins’ lead to five points with just 
over four minutes left, but that was as 
close as they would get. 

Among the stars of the game was 
senior Kathy Darling, who scored a 
game-high 19 points. Also impressive 
was the performance of sophomore 


Kelly Rumsey, who scored a career- 
high 16 points and also grabbed 11 re- 
bounds to record her first double- 
double of her career. She scored all of 
her points in the second half. 

Hopkins will now look forward to 
hosting McDaniel in the Champion- 
ship. The game will take place at 4 
p.m. on Saturday. 

The Jays finished their regular sea- 
son strong with two big wins this past 
week. This past Saturday afternoon, 
Franklin & Marshall missed a three 
pointer in the closing seconds of the 


gameas the Jays held on fora63-60 win. 
The victory came in the final regular 
season game of the season on the road 
in the Mayser Center at F&M. The Blue 
Jaysimproved to 19-5 overall with their 
eighth straight win, while the Diplo- 
mats finish the season 13-10 overall 
and 7-7 in the Centennial Conference. 
_ The Blue Jays started the game 
strong. They jumped to an early lead 


HOME 
Hopkins 
VISITOR 
Swarthmore 





witha9-2 runandled21-10atthe 10:46 
mark of the first half following a basket 
by Darling. Hopkins extended the lead 
to 17 points on two occasions before 
taking a 38-24 lead at the half. 

In the second half, the Jays led 47- 
32 following ashortjumper by sopho- 
more forward Ashanna Randall. 
Franklin & Marshall responded with 
a 23-7 run over the next seven min- 
utes and took a 55-54 lead on two free 
throws by Amy Abernathy with 6:54 
remaining. Three free throws for 
Hopkins and a basket by F&M tied 
the score at 57-57 at the 3:35. 

Senior center Kathy Darling man- 
aged to break the tie with 2:46 left, but 
Abernathy answered with a three- 
point play to give the Diplomats a 60- 
59 advantage at the 2:17 mark. Sopho- 
more guard Ashley Felix then scored 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


three third-place wrestlers, meaning 
that half of the Blue Jay wrestlers that 
competed earned third place or bet- 


| ter at the tournament. 


Ursinus took the Centennial Con- 
ference Title with an overall score of 
107 pointsand McDaniel was the run- 


| ner up with 101.5 points. Johns 
| Hopkins claimed third place with 56.6 


points, followed by Muhlenberg with 


| 41 points. 


Gettysburg took fifth place with 


| 25.5 points and Washington & Lee 
| cameinlast with 12 points. Hopkins 
| wrestlers were proud to have placed 


ahead of Muhlenberg, a perennial 


| rival whom they upset earlier in the 
| season. They were quick to add, 
| however, that they still wish they 


could have finished in first or sec- 


| ond place. 


J Lhes) Sineet se Waste pretty, 
good. Everyone onour team wrestled 
hard,” commented one of the team’s 
captains, Tim Wagner, a 165-pound 











In preparation for the MACFA 
Championships, the Hopkins Men’s 
Fencing team traveled to Hoboken, 


slated to begin. By doing so, the Jays 


| afforded themselves the chance to face 
| some of the teams they will see again 


this weekend. 

In what is regarded as the tune-up 
for the championships, the Jays fared 
well, and they soundly defeated each 
of their opponents. They defeated 
host Stevens Tech, 22-5, Hunter, 19- 
8, and Army 17-10. With these three 
wins, they boosted their already im- 
pressive record to 23-8. 

All three weapon’s teams had 
strong showings with a record of 18- 
9 in sabre, 19-5 in epee and 18-9 in 
foil. 

In the sabre, Jason Park, a fresh- 
man from Franklin Lakes, N.J. went 
undefeated, going 9-0. However, this 
was notan individual effortas the rest 
of the sabre team also had a impres- 
sive performances as well. Senior 
Yong Kwon went 6-3, sophomore 
Fred Lee won two of six and sopho- 





The Men’s Fencing team prepares for the upcoming MACFA Tournament. 


finishes 


junior. However, he added, “People 
should be pleased, but not satisfied.” 

Fellow captain Mike Yuhaniak, a 
174-pound junior, added, “We came 
out strong and we were right on the 
cusp of victory, but we couldn't take 
that final step.” 

There is plenty of room for im- 
provement on this team, but a lot of 
progress has been made just over the 
course of this year, earning the wres- 
tlers confidence and respect around 
the league. Hopkins put a competi- 
tive fighter in every weight class, and 
none of the Blue Jay wrestlers gave in 
easily. 

“Every match was contested,” 
noted Wagner. “Wereallymadethem 
earn their wins. McDaniel and 
Ursinus had to wrestle their hardest 
to beat us.” 

The top individual performers at 
the conference tournament were 
freshman 125 John Witzenbockerand 
junior 285 Karol 
Gryczynski. Witzenbocker, who led 
the Blue Jays in wins this season, made 
it to the final round in the single- 
elimination tournament. 

However, he was denied a chance 
to go to nationals when Eddie Murray 
of Ursinus beat him by decision in the 
championship match. Gryczynski 
missed his opportunity to go to the 
national tournament by the flip of a 
coin. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


Men's Fencing wins 
three in New Jersey 


BY ANDY LEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


more Bin Luo won one of three. 

In the Epee, Matt Bouloubasis re- 
mained as consistent as ever, once 
again leading the Blue Jays by win- 
ning all eight of his duels. 

The other duelists also had im- 
pressive showings as John Majewski 
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and Dave Kotlyar both won most of 
their duels, going 6-2 and 4-1 re- 
spectively. Anson Tang also dueled 
well however was able to win only 
one of three. 

In the Foil event, Brian Bishe, an- 
other consistent performer, led the 
way with a record of 6-1. 

Junior Emmanuel Strauss, senior 
Daniel Frank, and sophomore 
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Not sure where you're going to live next year? 
Explore your options in this week’s Housing 
Focus. While you probably won't end up on 

MTV Gibs, you can find something nice witha 

little bit of work, connections and luck. + B2 


FEATURES 


Find out what the young trustees do, why 
Hopkins is celebrating Marbury V. Madison, 
who created an organization that may soon 
help build schools in South Africa and how to 
drive stick. » B3 






















Sascha’s 527 is a the latest hotspot our res- 
taurant reviewer checks out. After you've had 
your fill, check out some great cheap wines 
and maybe finish it off with a nice nap.* B4 


A&E 


Catch a special sneak preview of The Vagina 
Monologues, showing this Friday and Saturday 
as part of the V-Day program. Also, Daredevil 
takes movie theaters by storm, and the BSO 
offers college nights at. a reduced price. + B5 






_Missed the Gramm vkarter giv 
\ aD d Co! rey : 






a review of Ladytron’s latest D.C. concert. « B6 





Jonathan Groce ventures into the bizarre 
psyche that is Wacko Jacko. Also, get a sneak- 
peek at the first track of the unreleased White 

Stripes album, Elephant. And, if WaWa’s 
drunken shenanigans aren't enough for you, 
you might want a ticket to Old School. + B7 





CALENDAR 

See Cher rock on in concert this week in D.C. 

Also check out the Mexican festival that’s 

~ coming to town. And you definitely don’t 

~ want to miss the Mardi Gras celebration in 
ae Fells. + B10-11 





nowledge of all Kevin Smith in this 
eek’s quiz.-B12 





sweeped the awards, Plus, check out 










BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Onacold, blustery Friday night, 
a new page was added to the 
Hopkins history books. This past 
weekend marked the debut of The 
Hopkins Studio Players’ first pro- 
duction, Jean Paul Sartre’s No Exit. 
The Studio Players, founded by ac- 
claimed actor and Hopkins profes- 
sor John Astin, is expected to be- 
come a major theatrical force on 
campus. And judging from this 
weekend’s show, it may already be 
one. 

No Exit, directed by John Astin, 
is a lengthy one-act that tells the 
story of three new inhabitants of 
Hell, while allegorically defining the 
philosophy ofexistentialism. As the 
play opens, the Boy (Tarik 
Najeddine), a servant of Hell, in- 
troduces the recently departed 
Vincent Cradeau (Jerry Wu) to his 
eternal home. Expecting the tradi- 
tional whips and chains, Vincent is 
surprised to find that Hell resembles 
a Second Empire drawing room, 
complete with a fireplace and up- 
holstered stools. Gradually two 
more eternal guests enter — first, 
the sharp-tongued, self-admitted 
sadist, Inez Serrano (Kelyee Pratt), 
and then Estelle Delaunay (Megan 
Weil), a young, superficial, seem- 
ingly helpless socialite. Once the 
three main characters are settled 
in, they clash almost immediately. 
As the play builds, the three tor- 
ment each other in twisted triangles 
until ultimately arriving at Sartre’s 


| famous existential conclusion — 
| that hell is other people. 


Because the emotional core of 
No Exit exists largely between the 
lines, it was crucial that the small 
ensemble demonstrate a subtlety 
that’ eludes most student actors. 
Despite a mixed opening and a few 
rough edges, they unquestionably 
reach that core by portraying their 
characters with a shame and self- 
hatred that are both tactfully re- 
strained and deeply poignant. 

Pratt delivers a mature, incisive 
performance as Inez. Inez, unlike 
Vincent and Estelle, has an almost 
immediate familiarity with Hell’s 
design, but feels an unrelenting and 
eventually imprisoning need to tor- 
ment her fellow captives. Pratt, as 
the torturous side of Inez, fills her 
simple kindnesses (hugs and half- 
smiles) with devious nuances, hid- 
ing Inez’s interior behind a superi- 
ority complex and spiteful quips. 
When Inez’s soul is finally bared, 
Pratt quickly conceals it in a way 
that’s neither funny nor overtly 
cruel, but sad. 

While Najeddine, who plays the 
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“You dont need 
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to be smart to be 
president.” 


— Former Conrgessman J} 
Watts (R-OK) on George W. Bush 





JHU students capture Sartre’s dark existentialism with help from acclaimed actor and professor John Astin. 
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Kelyee Pratt, Jerry Wu, Tarik Najeddine and Megan Weil meet each other in Hell in Sartre’s No Exit, the inaugural play of The Studio Players. 


Boy, has far less stage time than his 
costars, his presence might be the 
most memorable. He effectively bal- 
ances boredom and deadpan hu- 
mor to portray a servant eternally 
stuck in a dead-end job. Walking 
with a lethargic gait and eyes half 
closed, he unceremoniously intro- 
duces the main characters, each ex- 
pecting horrible torture, to a rather 
unassuming Hell. The contrast be- 
tween his languor and his costars’ 
manic confusion pays off wonder- 
fully. 

Wu’s character, the terminally 
insecure Vincent Cradeau, is the 
first to enter Hell but the last to 
acknowledge his damnation. Estelle 
and Inez chip away at him, until, in 
a paroxysmal monologue, he ex- 
claims the play’s famous antisocial 
catchphrase. At the outset, Wu de- 
picts a bewildered and oblivious 
Vincent, which fits. As the certainty 
of his situation becomes clearer, 
Wu’s Vincent becomes more ag- 
gressive and aware but always re- 
tains an innocent quality. Wu force- 
fully shatters this innocence during 


“his enormously powerful final 


monologue. 

Weil’s unsettling portrayal of 
Estelle enhances the production’s 
nightmarish tone. Estelle’s early ob- 
session with her own reflection 
serves as a theme throughout the 
play, evoking existential concepts 
ofidentity and recognition. As Weil 
vividly shifts between ingénue, 
backstabber and temptress, she pas- 
sionately illustrates Estelle’s utter 
lack of self-knowledge. Estelle’s 
seemingly benign request for a mir- 
ror takes on monumental propor- 
tions at the conclusion. Weil’s de- 
livery of the final ironic line is a 
microcosm of her performance — 
sharp, witty and acutely disturbing. 

When a production gets so many 
things right, its failings, however 
few, become impossible to ignore. 
For example, the uninspiring first 
10 minutes of the play felt more like 
a staged reading than a full perfor- 
mance. Perhaps first night jitters 
were to blame for the somewhat 
lackluster opening because energy 
skyrocketed once the full ensemble 


was introduced. Another problem 
was the occasionally forced deliv- 
ery of the slightly dated dialogue. 

Far behind the scenes, where 
words like “delivery” and “dia- 
logue” don’t matter, producer Mike 
Pokorny worked with Astin to cre- 
ate a set that is both tasteful and 
symbolic. Together, they realized 
Sartre’s sardonic vision of Hell with 
minimalist sensibilities. They wisely 
chose to use the Swirnow’s black 
velvet curtains as the drawing room 
walls, since flats wouldn’t have con- 
jured the same creeping darkness 
that surrounds the actors. 

Only five or six feet above the 
audience, they hung an industrial 
canopy that extends to the rear of 
the stage, and lighted it with a fiery 
orange-red hue. The color choice 
and oppressive sense of confine- 
ment are appropriate nods to the 
play’s infernal setting, but most im- 
pressive is the canopy’s high-angled 
tilt, which effectively directs the 
audience’s attention to the stage. 
And by covering the heads of the 
cast and spectators alike, it subtly 


suggests the ticket holders are 
headed to the same place as the 
doomed trio. 

Presumably for similar reasons, 
the stage itself isn’t elevated and 
Astin’s blocking occasionally places 
his actors an intimate 12 inches from 
the front row. During these extreme 
close-ups — and there are many — 
one of the three characters ap- 
proaches the stage’s border, mes- 
merized by torturous visions of the 
living world moving on without 
them. As the character gives a play- 
by-play description of his private 
torment, he is gazing toward the 
audience but focusing on something 
unidentifiable, much farther away. 
The effect is a startling visual meta- 
phor since the closer the character 
comes to the real world, the more 
the audience sees how far away he 
really is. 

By the play’s conclusion, the cast 
and crew had evoked an emotion 
rarely felt in Hopkins student the- 
ater. When the lights came up on 
Friday night, they shined on a new 
and powerful dramatic presence. 


JHU Press aspires to publish knowledge for the world 





Glen Burris, senior book designer for the Johns Hopkins University Press, looks over potential book covers. 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


“It is one of the noblest duties of a 
university to advance knowledge and 
to diffuse it not merely among those 
who canattend the daily lectures - but 
far and wide.” -Daniel Coit Gilman, 
First President of The Johns Hopkins 
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University. 

Located on the corner of 27th and 
Charles streets ina converted church 
is a small one-room library. On 
shelves that reach up all the way to 
the ceiling is a collection of the major 
books published by the Johns 
Hopkins University Press since its 
inception in 1878. Despite their musty 


‘ 
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smell and fading color, the book 
spines still proudly display titles deal- 
ing with history, literature and medi- 
cine,among myriad other disciplines. 

As you walk by the shelves, orga- 
nized in chronological order, youcan 
readily see the progression of human 
knowledge over the past century. Ba- 
sic anatomy and hygiene books turn 


into books about neuroscience and 
genetics. Cold War titles merge into 
treatises about emerging democra- 
cies. 

The JHU Press is the part of the 
University charged with disseminat- 
ing the knowledge that Johns Hopkins 
puts so much effort into creating. As 
the oldest continually running aca- 
demic publishing house in North 
America, the JHU Press has spent the 
past 125 years putting into book form 
the latest scholarly work in topics 
ranging from political science and lit- 
erary theory to Biology and Physics. 

What separates an academic press 
like Hopkins’ from other commercial 
presses like Random House or Norton 
is the intense focus on the quality and 
accuracy of the work, regardless of its 
ability to be sold or marketed. 

“We try to do books of lasting im- 
portance and distinction,” explained 
Jack Holmes, Director of Develop- 
ment of the Press. Over its history, the 
JHU Press has published over 5,000 
titles. Today, the press annually pub- 
lishes about 170 titles or more, in ad- 
dition to 52 scholarly periodicals. 
Some of the more famous titles the 
Press has published include The 
Works of Edmund Spencer (1932), 
Mammals of the World (1964) and 
Mendelian Inheritance in Man(1969). 

Its books have influence far and 
wide. One of its titles, The Global Re- 


: 


surgence of Democracy, first published 
in 1991, served as a guidebook for 
eastern European countries turning 
into Democracies after the fall of the 
Iron Curtain. The 36-Hour Day (third 
edition, 1999), educates people how 
to care for people with Alzheimer’s 
disease, and has nearly a million cop- 
ies in print. 

In addition to publishing books, 
the JHU Press is distinguished in the 
quality and number of journals it pub- 
lishes. The first journal the Press pub- 
lished was the American Journal of 
Mathematics, whichitcontinuestopub- 
lish to this day. Other popular journals 
on its list are Shakespeare Quarterly, 
World Politics, Human Rights Quar- 
terly and Modern Language Notes. 

The JHU Press’ primary mission is 
to “seek out and publish books and 
journals of superior quality that con- 
tribute significantly to the progress of 
research and learning.” The press also 
publishes titles for students, profes- 
sionals and general interest readers. 

Many people falsely believe the 
Press is responsible for printing uni- 
versity newspapers, magazines and 
course catalogs. Similarly, the Press 
does not handle any of the physical 
printing on its own. Its sole function 
istoacquire, editand review academic 
works for print. It also has employees 
who design book covers and market 
its own titles. In sum, it is responsible 


4 


for every part of putting a book to- 
gether short of physically putting the 
words on the pages and binding them 
together. 

As publishing moves into the 21st 
century, the press is starting to move 
some of its work online. Project 
MUSE, an online collection of jour- 
nals that have been published by the 
JHU Press and other academic presses 
is a part of that initiative. 

With Hopkins now in the middle 
on its latest fundraising campaign, 
the Press too is trying to raise more 
funds to support its work. Witha goal 
of $5 million, the Press hopes to so- 
lidify its financial base in what could be 
tough times for book publishing in the 
years ahead. Libraries, usually the pri- 
mary clients for the types of books the 
press puts out have been cutting back 
onpurchasesinrecentyearsand there’s 
no telling if and when that movement 
will ever turn around. 

“We've always been self-support- 
ing,” said Holmes. 

A unique and important part of 
the University that is often over- 
looked, the JHU Pressservesto uphold 
the ideals for which former Hopkins 
President Daniel Gilman stood. That 
entails making available to the public 
the most up-to date information and 
research in all fields, Every time some- 
one picks up one of their books can be 
considered a goal fulfilled. 
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‘COURTESY OF DARREN DAVIS 


Having a well-outfitted apartment to call home is often times the best choice while away at college. 


Apartment living is bittersweet 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ilive alone in an apartment on Uni- 
versity Parkway, north of campus. I 
was supposed to live in a Charles Vil- 
lage rowhouse, but all sorts of (mostly 
parentally-induced) real estate shenani- 
gans forced me to sign the first lease I 
could find, which happened to be fora 
giganticone-bedroomapartmentin the 
University West complex. For the last 
year and a half, I have been living there 
and I am more or less happy with the 
amenities ofthebuilding. Infact, [would 
go so far as to say that I recommend 
apartment living to a certain subset of 
people. 

Keep in mind, however, that my 
experiences are not universal. Any 
sophomore who is looking to rent an 
apartment is best advised to speak to 
upperclassmen who live where they are 
looking. I have little to say about the 
smelly hallways and depressing lino- 
leum flooring of the Marylander, the 
cavern-esque lobby of the Northway or 
the virtual Checkpoint Charlie that is 
the front desk of University One that 
can’t be better said by people who have 
to live with it every day. 

That being said, there are some 
universal attributes of living in an 
apartment building either in Charles 
Village or Roland Park. First and fore- 
most, you are probably safer living a 
few floors and a few locked doors 
removed from the mean streets. My 
former house was broken into, as were 
the student-occupied houses on ei- 
ther side of it. There have been apart- 
ment break-ins, but they are more 
rare. Even if a thief gets into your 
apartment building, whatare the odds 
that he will choose your apartment, 
especially ifitisn’ton the ground floor? 


Ifyou happen to have a Ming vase or a 
wide-screen digital television, you 
mightwantto consideritssafetyifitcan 
be seen through a window from the 
street, behind one flimsy door. 
Inaddition to the increased safety, 
apartments also boast superior main- 
tenance in most cases. “The Super,” 
as we New Yorkers (and apparently 
nobody else) call him, is a savior for 
the busy student who has neither the 
time nor the expertise to fix a leak in 
the wall or a malfunctioning dish- 
washer. Some house owners often find 
that their landlords are strictly part- 
time and can take days to come over 
and assess the situation, let alone call 
someone to fix it. My super, Pat, is 
easy to find and will almost always 
look at your problem immediately. 
Still, living in an apartment has its 
downsides, not the least of which is 
price — apartment-dwellers can ex- 
pect to pay up to twice as much as 
people in houses just blocks away, 
depending on the building and the 
number of roommates ‘(if any). 
Speaking of roommates, I subscribe 
to the philosophy of the more, the 
merrier. Living alone, I sometimes 
spend the entire day at home, typing 
a paper, cleaning up or just loafing 
around. When I leave in the evening 
to work on the News-Letter or go out 
socially, I realize as I walk out my 
door that I haven’t seen or spoken to 
another human being all day, which 
is more than a little depressing. Sure, 
Inever have to wait for the bathroom 
and I don’t worry about a thirsty 
roommate drinking my milk so Ihave 
none left for coffee, but I also don’t 
have someoneto split costs and clean- 
up duties with when I have a party. 
Apartments also don’t guarantee 
quiet. Noisy neighbors with thin walls 





can break your concentration just as 
muchas housemates can, not to men- 
tion the trash truck that sounds like 
the arrival of the apocalypse at 10 
a.m. after you ve been working on the 
newspaper until 4:30 a.m. the previ- 
ous morning. 

Then again, you might not have 
that problem. 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 





BY MATT REARDON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


As many freshmen have found out 
by now, housing means more than 


| having a roof over your head. There 
| are many factors that contribute to 


one’s decision on where to live. For 
freshmen, the housing lottery is 
quickly approaching and will deter- 
mine living arrangements for next 
year. Group registration starts on Feb. 
27and the actual room selection takes 
place on April 5. Although you can 
stress over what building to choose 
after you get your lottery number, 
worrying about it beforehand can’t 


| change anything. The things you can 


do are carefully choose the people 


| you want to live with, and do a little 


research into how the process works 

and the different housing options. 
Once the lottery numbers have 

been assigned, your group will re- 


| ceive a number that corresponds to 


when you can pick your new hous- 
ing. The lower your number, the ear- 
lier you get to choose. Along with the 
number, you will be given a specific 
time to officially sign up for your new 
room. The official sign-up isalengthy 
process of standing in line and sign- 


| ing paperwork, so don’t expect to 
| rush in and out. 


Ifyourlottery numberislow, think 
about moving into the Ivy, the 
Bradford or the Homewood. If your 


| lottery number is mid-range to high 


you are probably going to end up in 
either Wolman or McCoy. Ofall the 


| housing available to sophomores, 


Wolman and McCoy are the poorest 
choices, but most sophomores will 
end up living in them. 

Wolmanand McCoyarebothcon- 


for them, their landlord hadn’t both- 


sidered “residence halls,” which 
means they have a couple of serious 
disadvantages in comparison to the 
universityownedapartments. Themost 
notable downsides are double rooms, 
heavy RA supervision and the manda- 
tory meal plan. 

Contrast that with all of the univer- 
sity owned apartments: the Ivy, the 
Bradford and the Homewood. First off, 
the meal plan is not required, which 
shouldhaveastrong appeal toany fresh- 
man living on Terrace food right now. 
Also, every room isa single, and every- 
one can appreciate having their own 
room even if your roommate is your 
best friend. 

The Ivy apartments are located at 
10-12 E. 33rd St. This is the place to live. 
Eachapartmenthasalargelivingroom, 
four large single bedrooms, a kitchen 
and two bathrooms. The building is 
close to campus, and best ofall, directly 
above Royal Farms. Ivy’s one catch is 
thatthereare only 12 four-person apart- 
ments available, which makes getting 
into the Ivy very difficult. 

TheBradfordisrightacrossthestreet 
from the Ivy, at 3301 St. Paul Street. The 
Bradford offers efficiencies and one, 
two, three and four bedroom apart- 
ments, each witha living room, kitchen 
and bathroom. Incase you don’t know, 
an efficiency is an apartment designed 
for one person, with its own bathroom 
and small kitchenette. Although the 
kitchensinalltheapartmentsareslightly 
cramped, they are sizeable enough to 
cookanice mealin. It’saloteasier to get 
an apartment in the Bradford than in 
the Ivy, and it’s basically just as nice. 

Both the Ivyand the Bradfordhavea 
great location, being right next to Rofo 
and Uni Mini, and a very short walk 
from the restaurants and bars on St. 


Playing the (housing) lotto 


Paul St. 
The Homewood apartments are 


located at 3003 North Charles St., a 
little further away from campus than 
the other housing options. This could 
be a disadvantage to students that 
regularly have class further away on 
campus. Ifyoulivein the Homewood, 
expect a 15-minute walk to class ey- 
ery day. Like the Bradford, 
Homewood offers efficiencies and 
one, two, three and four bedroom 
apartments. The Homewood is huge, 
housing 220 residents, and will only 
be open to sophomore students next 
year. One advantage that the 
Homewood has, despite its distance 
from campus, is the fact that there are 
numerous take-outand sit-down res- 
taurants right in the building, not to 
mention a CD and video store, a sa- 
lon and a copy shop. 

If you do end up living in McCoy 
or Wolman, don’t despair. Chances 
are a lot of your friends are in the 
same situation, and will be living close 
to you. Although not as social as the 
AMRs, Wolmanand McCoy provide 
amuch more social atmosphere than 
Bradford, Ivy or Homewood do be- 
cause of the common lounge. Most 
suitesin Wolman and McCoy are two 
double rooms, a small kitchen area, 
andabathroom. Thereare suites with 
two single rooms anda double room. 
These living arrangements aren't as 
great as the apartments, but looking 
on the bright side, moving from the 
AMRs to Wolman or McCoy is a big 
step up. 

If you want more information 
about the housing lottery, or next 
year’s housing options, check out the 
housing office’s Web page at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~hds/house/. 








Rowhouses: fun choices for college students 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


In the world of off-campus hous- 
ing, whom you knowis the best play- 
ing card you’ve got. Rowhouses and 
apartments don’t come running at 
you full speed during your sopho- 
more year, and once junior year hits, 
Hopkins delightfully drops you on 
your ass with a sort of “laissez-faire” 
housing policy. When it comes to 
rowhouses, you could spend hours 
pouring over city papers and real es- 
tate Web sites, or you could talk to a 
few friends, meander through a few 
places, and sign a lease. But buyer 
beware! Multiple floors and gigantic 
rooms leave plenty of space for mice 
to scurry and local criminals to go 
shopping — on you. 

Junior Steve McCartney and his 
four housemates learned that one the 
hard way. Only a few months into the 
lease, over the summer, the ground 
floor of their house was broken into. 
The security system that now boasts 
two motion sensorsand multiple door 
configurations started off as the bar- 
baricbars on windows. Unfortunately 





The many trials and tribulations 
of choosing the perfect roommate 


BY MICHELLE FIKS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Choosing a roommate can be a 
daunting task. Of your friends, 
whom do you ask that high honor? 
Is it the friend who is so similar to 
you that you re each often confused 
for the other? Is it the friend whose 
personality complements yours 
perfectly? You must ask yourself if 
you want someone to help you with 
your homework or (for girls) a 
friend who wears a similar clothing 
size, so that you can all the more 
freely swap wardrobes. Whatever 
method you do choose, ultimately 
the decision is in your hands. After 
all, this isn’t the beginning of fresh- 
man year, when we had to pray to 
the gods of Housing to give us a 
semi-sane roommate. 
A roommate must be someone 
you feel you can share tight living 
quarters with. First off, compare 
_ your sleep schedules. Night owls 
_ and early birds may often fight that 

the other makes too much noise ei- 
ther early in the morning or late at 

night. If you have different sleep 
schedules, agree on a plan so that 
you can work around it. If you’re 
living with someone else, you both 


Ore -) 


have to give a little in order to make 
the experience the best. Next, com- 
pare graduation plans (this applies 
more to current sophomores look- 
ing for potential roommates). 

If one wants to graduate a year 
early and the other intends to stay 
the full four years; you should dis- 
cuss your options. Who will be re- 
sponsible for finding someone else 
to take over the lease, or will you 
simply move to a smaller apart- 
ment? Further kinks arise when one 
roommate from the group wants to 
study abroad for either a semester 
or the whole year. These problems 
are certainly not life-shattgring and 
should not stand in your way of 
rooming with your number one 
choice. Just be aware of some of 
these facets and how to face them. 

Some other things to take into 


account are decisions about per- 


sonal habits such as cleanliness and 
eating and smoking habits. This may 
seem a bit obvious, but if you’re a 
slob and your roommate is obses- 


_ sive-compulsive about cleanliness, 


you'll both be under a lot of stress. 


Though choosing a roommate is — 


a big decision, it doesn’t mean that 
you won’t remain friends with 
whomever you don’t choose. If 


rah 
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you re ina situation where you have 
many friends who want to live with 
you, consider yourself lucky. If you 
end up living with one person and 
not with another, you can be just as 
good friends with both people. 
With a little give and take, you'll 
probably end up with the same 
hang-ups and quirks that your 
roommate has. For example, I now 
share the same sleeping schedule 
and favorite foods as my roommate. 
Forget about the legend that 
friends who choose to room to- 
gether end up hating each other. 
There may be instances where that 
is true, but I sure haven’t seen any at 
Hopkins. On a bright note, look at 
this as an experiment for your fu- 
ture. If you can’t live with someone 
that you used to get along with, how 
do you expect to ever peacefully live 
with anyone in the future, be it 
spouses, children or other room- 
mates? Take this as an opportunity 
to work on your relationships with 
people and getting along with oth- 
ers, if you need to do so. 
Roommates can be the ultimate 
stress relievers or some serious 
stress causers. Hopefully, if you 
choose wisely, you'll be able to count 
on them for the rest of your life. 





ered securing the bars, so the culprit 
ripped them right off, making for an 
easy entrance and exit (toting abrand 
new Playstation 2). Since then, the 
newalarm system has only rarely gone 
off as a false alarm, causing the five 
residents to run downstairs in their 
boxers clutching baseball bats. Break- 
ins are just something you deal with 
living in a rowhouse, but you also 
gain the feeling of more indepen- 
dence, more space, and neighbors 
separated from your big house-par- 
ties by nothing more thana thin plas- 
ter wall. 

McCartney and his housemates 
lucked out. A bunch of brothers 
through their fraternity use the same 
landlord, who owns 15 to 20 houses 
in the area. With a couple calls in 
Novemberanda fewhousetours, they 
signed the lease by the end of January. 
Five men, each with his own room, 
three and a half bathrooms, washer 
and dryer. According to McCartney, 
“A plus to living in a rowhouse is that 
it’s like your own house. The disad- 
vantage of a rowhouse is that it’s like 
your own house.” Sounds redundant, 
but rings oh so close to home. Own- 


ing, or even renting a house means : 


caring for the property: mowing the 
lawn, shoveling the snow, dealing with 
multiple maintenance problems de- 
pending on how shady the landlord 
is. Last but not least, residents often 
have to deal with floods, especially in 
the past week. With an inch andahalf 
of water lining the basement right 
now, the rowhouse is a little less than 
a college paradise. 

Junior Yeashea Braddock also 
feels that it all depends on the land- 
lord. When she and her friends 
moved into the first and third sto- 
ries of arowhouse on Calvert Street, 
they expected a certain level of 
maintenance from theirs. After a 
month or two, they found them- 
selves dealing with “a random land- 
lord who, rather than hiring quali- 
fied professionals to do the work, 
has his friend Frank the Plumber do 
the work on the side instead.” 

These girls knew that living in a 
rowhouse wasn’t going to be the best 
situation. They were originally look- 
ing to live in an apartment, but when 
the offices kept telling them they 
wouldn’t know anything until June, 
they thought they'd better act. One of 
the girls was associated with the 
Hopkins Housing Office and founda 
number through them. She called the 
landlord, they looked at the house 
and signed a lease within the month. 
They nowknow, having been through 
the process, that it is okay to wait 
until the summer and see what opens 
up rather than rushing to sign. They 
are all looking to move out for next 
year, but not without some happy 
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Arowhouse could be a viable option for you and your friends if you don’t 
mind mice, roaches and other more dangerous intruders. 


memories. “It’s so funny — youwatch 
those programs on TV about people 
showing their first apartment, and 
how terrible it is, and you think it’s 
never gonna be me, but now it is!” 
says Yeashea. “It’s a fine first apart- 
ment, because everything is less cru- 
cial now. At 29, I wouldn’t take this 
[place]. Sometimes I think that I just 
think thiggs with the apartment are 

_ funnywhen maybe! shouldbe crying 
instead,” 

Most rowhouse experiences are a 
mix of the good and the bad, and 
luckily, in most cases, the good out- 
weighs the bad. For Abeba 


Habtemarian, her rowhouse is the 


perfect place to throw parties — and 
live too. It’s close to campus on St. 
Paul Street, and it’s a much more so- 
cial atmosphere than staying in an 
apartment where you mightnotknow 
other people. Safety is an issue, but 
with a security system, the girls have 
yet to havea problem with break-ins. 


They have had to deal with the occa- 


sional mouse in the kitchen, how- 
ever, and a feast of maggots and 
roaches in the summer. “Roaches are 
common on Saint Paul in the sum- 
mer though,” Abeba says, “so you 


‘ 


just have to expectitwith where you're 
living.” Once again, the girls got the 
house through a friend of a friend 
who knew the landlord, and despite 
the lack of air-conditioning and the 
occasional bug infestation problem, 
the girls are content with their house 
— as are the students who flock to 


‘their doors for their parties, 


All in all, rowhouses can be a 
pain, but you'll find that any living 
situation has its ups and downs. You 
just have to find what’s right for 
you, and use who you know to find 
out what you can get. The Hopkins 
Off-Campus Housing Office (516- 
7961, och1@hd.jhu.edu) also pro- 
vides a list of available houses and 
numbers of landlords, and the City 
Paper (http://www.citypaper.com) 
and Baltimore Sun (http:// 
www.sunspot.net) are also worth 
checking if you’re having trouble 
finding a house. A few parting words © 
of advice: 1. Don’t just check the 
house — check the landlord too. 2. 
Either make sure it has a security - 
system or plan on putting one in, 3. 
Use a fogger asa last result to get rid 
of bugs before moving in. 4. Have 
mousetraps ready for action! 
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Young trustees aim to stay 


_ Next week during Student Coun- 
cil elections, juniors and seniors will 
have the opportunity to cast a differ- 
ent sort of vote. They will be asserting 
their choice for the class of 2003’s 
Young Trustee, an individual thatwill, 
upon graduation, bea full member of 
the University’s 61-member Board of 
Trustees. Initiated in 1971 by then- 
president Milton Eisenhower, the 
Young Trustee tradition is aimed at 
keeping students involved in the 
Hopkins community and utilizes the 
insights these students have based on 
recent experiences. After the primary 
student election, the top five vote get- 
ters will interview with the board’s 
nominating committee and a final 
selection will be presented to the 
board at its May meeting. 

Young Trustees serve as members 
of the University’s governing body 
for a period of four years. This is the 
only element of their position that 
distinguishes them from other mem- 
bers who hold terms for six years. 
“Young Trustees are board members 
in every way,” says Jerome D. 
Schnydman, secretary of the Board 
of Trustees. “They get one vote just as 
regular trustees do.” 

LaTonya Russell isamong the class 
of 2000’s chosen representatives and 
was grateful to be chosen by the Nomi- 
nating Committee. “It is an honor,” 
she said. 

The current Young Trustees share 
similar reasons for seeking the posi- 
tion. “I wanted to stay involved after 
I graduated, to make sure the young 
alumni had a voice, and to ensure 
that voice was heard” Russell, for- 





merly a Public Health and Spanish 
major, and currently a first-year 
medical student at the University of 
Virginia, commented. An involved 
student activist during her time as an 
undergraduate, Russell wanted to 
continue to affect change on the 
Homewood campus. She is particu- 
larly interested in the issue of diver- 
sity, study abroad opportunities, and 
projects that involve students with 
the outside community. She also ad- 
vocates for increased overall choices 
for students that would help to make 
them better rounded individuals. 
“There is life outside of books. There 
are so many students that make 
Hopkins their city. Baltimore isacity,” 
she said. 

The newest member of the Board, 
the class of 2002 Young Alumni, 
Stephen Goutman, was also active as 
a Hopkins student, serving as a Stu- 
dent Council Representative his 
freshman and sophomore years and 
the President of his class junior and 
senior year. He wanted to continue 
his involvement with Hopkins as well 
and to gain a different perspective on 
the running of the University. “I 
wanted to learn about what goes on 
the other side and how decisions are 
made,” he said. 

The Young Trustees role on the 
Board entails attending four meet- 
ings per year, serving on one of the 
Board’s committees (each of the cur- 
rent four are part of the Academic 
Affairs Committee), listening and 
providing suggestions and input. 
The type of involvement is obvi- 
ously different than that of an un- 
dergraduate. “There’s a transition 
between what you can do as a stu- 
dent and what you can do as a 
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involved Tips to help earn 
Psy those kneepads 


youdon’tlike giving blowjobs, then 
you can easily start to enjoy a good 
bit of knob slobbing with just a few 
pointers. 

At least once every other issue 
Cosmo documents ways to pleasure 
your man and, truthfully, their ad- 
vice is pretty good. Or youcan check 
out —http://www.skinful.com/ 
blowjob.htm, as this woman seems 
to know her stuff pretty well too, 
But I’ll go through some quick 
pointers of my own anyway, just so 
you have a little starting place. 

Ways to orally pleasure a man: 
the head is way more sensitive than 
the shaft, focus more attention here; 

variety is the 














I don’t really like giving 
| blowjobs, and I don’t think I’m 
very good at it. But I want to make 
my boyfriend happy. What can I 
do to get better at it and enjoy it? 
Are there any good techniques? 
Though it would seem that this is 
| just a series of questions, it actually 
| has some answers lodged inside it, 
as well. Most people, especially the 
kinds of perfectionists we have run- 
ning around Johnny Hop, tend not 
to enjoy doing things they’re not 
goodat. I personally hate doing stuff 
I’m bad at, though that’s not the 
specific reason why I myself have 
had a tortured relationship with 
blowjobs in the 
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| past. spice of life — 
The reason why start with just 
FILEPHOTO | /™ very picky | teasing the 


head, then take 
the whole she- 
bang in your 
mouth every 
, once in a while, 
and go back to 
just teasing the 
head; never use 
| your teeth un- 

/ less he specifi- 
cally asks (some 
guys do like 
that); the ring 
where the head 
meats the shaft 
is supersensi- 
tive, especially 
the spot on the underneath where 
the two edges of the corona meet, 
which with light constant teasing 
will probably drive your boy over 
the top; remember you have hands, 
use them, especially to grab the balls 
(gently); play with the little spot be- 
tween the jewels and the exit door, 
called the perineum, as it lets you 


Young trustee Stephen Goutman talks at student council meeting. | about whose dick I 
| will suck stems 
from my poor | 
judgment in 
choosing worthy 
guys at an impres- 
sionable age. | 
learned the hard 
way that giving a 
blowjob because 
it’s expected, or be- 
cause you want to 
be accepted, is the 
worst reason to 


student are considered, but we’re not 
looking for anything in particular,” 
Schnydman said. Goutmanalso com- 
ments that there are many diverse 
members of the student body quali- 
fied for the position. “No one should 
rule themselves out. Everyone has had 
aunique experience at Hopkinsanda 
unique way of contributing. The [in- 
terviewing] committee doesn’t ex- | 
clude because it’s looking for X.” 
The two additional Young Trust- 
ees will join Russell and Goutman | suck dick. I’ve got 
this weekend for the Board’s March some painful 
meeting. They are Naudia Lauder, a | memories I would 
| 


trustee,” Goutman said. 

In addition to learning the ins and 
outs of Hopkins, the trustee position 
allows young alumni to work with 
accomplished professionals. 
Goutman feels that the other mem- 
bers of the Boardare incredible, amaz- 
ing and bright people and Russell 
identifies the interpersonal skills and 
networking opportunities that ac- 
company the position as personal 
gains. 

Withall ofthese personal and pro- 
fessional benefits, one would imag- 
ine that a variety of students would 
consider running for a young trustee 
position. What makes a good candi- 
date? “The breadth and depth of a 
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member of the 1999 graduating class | love to forget, but never quite seem 
and Vadim Schick the representative | to. 

from the class of 2001. As noble and sweet as it is to 
| want to please your partner, if you 
| don’t enjoy giving head now, you're 
not going to learn to enjoy it by 
doing it over and over. My advice to 
you as far as how to enjoy giving 
| head more is to really examine why 











Professor Mark Tushnet gives a talk on the modern releva 


- BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTeER 


: 


Marbury v. Madison. A boxing 


» match, you ask? A new comic strip? If 


-you happen to remember anything 
‘fromhigh school U.S. History, perhaps 
* the name sounds vaguely familiar. 

- Although passing unnoticed for 
‘most people, Monday marked the 
-200th anniversary of Marbury v. 
‘Madison, the fundamental Supreme 
* Court case that established the prece- 
* dent of American judicial review. 

« Legal enthusiasts and students 
-alike gathered fora talk Monday night 
‘in Hodson Hall to kick off a two-day 
‘ celebration in honor of this decision, 


‘which established the authority of 


higher courts to determine the con- 
stitutionality of a law. 

Political Science Professor Joel 
‘Grossman, who teaches a year long 
‘undergraduate course in Constitu- 

tional Lawandisalso an expert on the 
- Supreme Court, was the mastermind 


. behind the two-day Baltimore con-_ 


‘ference, entitled “Marbury 200,” 
‘which kicked off Monday night and 
continued Tuesday with a full-day 
program ofkeynote speakersand four 


- panel discussions at the University of 


Maryland School of Law. 
TN y. Madison is one of the 
‘foundation cases of American law,” 
- Grossman said in an official press release. 
“Tt’s one of those cases that very few 
people think about or know about, 
‘ outside of lawyers, who know about 
‘it, but who probably haven’t read it 
’ since law school.” 
Grossman, who has always had a 
- particular fondness for the case, said 
that he did all the organizing and 
fundraising himself, including bud- 
’ gets “in the five figures” for Tuesday's 


speakers. As for the significance of 
‘the celebration, he said, “It’s kind of 


- fun, and important, too.” 

The key of the conference was to 
note that although Marbury v. Madi- 
son has been around for two centu- 

_ ries, itishardly stale goods. Instead, it 


Sh 


Marbury v. Madison celebrates 200th b-day 


continues to define both the Ameri- 
can judicial system and to inspire 
many international systems. 
Mondaynight’saddressintroduced 
this issue with a talk by Mark Tushnet, 
professor at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center. About 80 students and 
professionals gathered to hear the talk, 
entitled “The Seeming Emulation of 
Marbury v. Madison Abroad.” 
“When people think about judi- 
, cial review, they tend to think it’s all 
the same, but really it’s not at all,” 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


“One brilliant thought can change 
the world. What do you have in 
mind?” reads the Hopkins booklet 
intending to entice innovative stu- 
dents. The Student Movement for 
International Relief (SMIR) president 
Saul Garlick had such a thought two 
years ago, and SMIR looks as if it’s 
well on it’s way to helping change the 
world. 

Huddled around a Starbucks 
table in his junior year of high 
school, Garlick and two friends had 
the idea for a student-powered cata- 
lytic organization that has evolved 
into an international student move- 
ment here at Hopkins, sending eight 
students to South Africa in the sum- 
mer of 2003. 

This student movement began as 
an idea intended to give students 
the opportunity to seek active 
change in their educational system. 
Initially with a focus of better local 
educational funding, after Septem- 
ber 2001the emphasis turned glo- 
bal. “We began thinking of greater 
causes, greater humanity,” Garlick 
said. 

_ The educational facilities in 
South Africa SMIR targets are in- 


be 
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ince of Marbury v. Madison. 


you want to make your boyfriend 
happy. 

Oral sex is, more than any other 
sexual activity, a one-way avenue: 
one person receives considerable 
pleasure, and the other person gives 
it. Ifyou really like, or love, this boy 
and genuinely want to make him 
feel good, then giving him pleasure 


caress his inner penis. Seriously, 
the penis extends pretty far into the 
body and caressing the perineum 
allows you access to that inner pe- 
nis. Finally, act like you’re enjoying 
it — moan a little — guys love 
moaning. 

Also essential, in any sexual en- 
counter, is that you communicate 


said Grossman, who 
himself has taken a 
new personal interest 
in comparative Con- 
stitutional law. 
Junior Jeff Chang 
reiterated the value of 
the message in the 
opening address. “It’s 


American interpretation. 

Tushnet identified the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which considers Con- 
stitutional law as “ordinary, but su- 
preme,” as unique, in that it is 
specialized and single in structureand 
abstract in interpretation. The power 
of judicial review in America thus lies 
within an elite panel that acts inde- 





easyforus(the United pendently of the other governmental | should give you pleasure. with your boy. Pay attention to 
States] toseeourselves branches to make decisions that af- But if the reasons you have for when he moans and when he’s qui- 
asthe perfectmodelof fecteverybranch. Henotedthatmany | wantingtogodownonhimaremore __ eter, encourage him to guide you— 


countries do not consider Constitu- 
tional lawasa “higher law” limited to 
the responsibility of a superior court 
or to a specialized panel of judges. 

Tushnet made repeated reference 
to Germany, Canada, Australia and 
Russia, among others, as countries 
that have evolved their own ideas of 
judicial review off of the system es- 
tablished by Marbury v. Madison. 

In the question and answer session 
that followed, Tushnet identified the 
recent Supreme Court ruling in Gore v. 
Bush , a dispute over presidential elec- 
tion ballots in Florida, as an example of 
American’s acceptance of the Supreme 
Court as the ultimate decision-maker. 

“Marbury 200” was sponsored by 
the Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Maryland School of 
Law, the University of Baltimore 
School of Law, the Piper Rudnicklaw 
firm and the University of Maryland 
at College Park. 


along the lines of wanting him to 
like you more, wanting to live up to 
his expectations, or wanting, sim- 
ply, just to give him what he wants, 
then I caution you to slow things 
down and study your motivations. 

Anything you do for reasons out- 
side of what makes you feel good, you 
are not going to enjoy. And if you do 
continue to go down on your boy 
without enjoying it for too long, you 
couldjustruin the whole oral sex thing 
for yourself for years to come. Not a 
path I would recommend. 

A good blowjob can and should 
be rewarding for both parties in- 
volved. This requires both partners 
be comfortable with each other and 
with the act itself. 

Well, with all that deep stuff over 
with, we'll move on to technique. 
Feeling incompetent in your head 
skills is a feeling easily remedied. 
And if this is the only reason why 


ina pleasant way, notin ajam-your- 
head-against-his-pubis way—and, » 
just as importantly, tell him ifyou’re 
not comfortable going down on 
him. Both of you will be happier, I 
promise, if you share how you're 
feeling. : 

If this boy is worthy of your oral 
caresses, he will be fine waiting for 
you to be comfortable with head and 
he will recognize that waiting always 
leads to more and better blowjobs. If 
he doesn’t understand your wanting 
to wait, dump his sorry ass and finda 
guy who gives you amazing head as 
your sweet revenge. 

Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- 
umn, Sarah Gibson discusses her own 
experiences and answers sexual que- 
ries on any topic. To send questions 
anonymously to the columnist, go to 
http://www.jhunewsletter.com and 
click “Contact Us.” Or you can write 
to sex@jhunewsletter.com. 


government,” said 
Chang, who is presi- 
dent of the JHU Pre- 
Law Society, “but it’s 
important to realize 
that we are neither the 
model, nor the best 
model, and that there 
are alternatives out 
there that may or may 
not be better.” 

In the hour-long talk, Tushnet, a 
former clerk to former Supreme 
Court Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
discussed the role of Marbury v. Madi- 
son in our country today and its role 
as a model, but not the model, for 
many international judicial systems. 

He proposed that “the United 
States is, in fact, an outlier in the Con- 
stitutional system ofjudicial review.” 
Although other countries have 
adopted the idea of judicial review, 
few have managed to adopt the exact 








Student Movement for International Relief helps people 


domestic political awareness and 
international humanitarian efforts 
among the collegiate youth of 
America,” With sucha large goal so 
close to fruition, Hopkins will have 
gained much from what Garlick re- 
members as “one initial storybook 
Starbucks conversation.” 


lems will help the club thrive,” 
added West, a junior in the B.A./ 
M.A program with SAIS. 

After this watershed journey, 
what can Hopkins expect from 
SMIR? According to West, SMIR 
hopes to become “A nationally rec- 
ognized organization that marries 


goal for the semester is well within 
reach. While in Africa, the lucky 
Hopkins students intend to visit the 
Mandela Foundation, visit schools 
and teachers and experience the 
culture the beleaguered country has 
to offer. 

To gain grants and funding 
needed to expand the organization, 
SMIR faces the task of gaining tax- 
exempt status, which can take up to 
five years. “Our main goal nowis to 
apply for grants that don’t require 
tax-exempt status so the executive 
board can travel around the coun-. 
try, presenting the program to 
chairs of Political Science depart- 
ments,” said Vice President Tom 
West. 

With a second chapter already 
established at Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege in Washington, D.C, SMIR is 
quickly establishing its national, 

-roots and is looking to broaden its 
scope even further. 

“I can see us getting 10 schools 
by the end of the semester,” Garlick 
.said confidently. Notably, this 
Hopkins Student Movement will 
extend to Hopkins’ own graduate 
school, at the Paul H. Nitze School 
of Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS) next year. “A student body 
attuned to recognizing global prob- 


deed a great cause for improvement 
in educational standards. “Eighty 
kids were taught outside every day, 
chalkboards were cracked — they 
were lucky ifthey had schoolbooks,” 
said Garlick of his most recent per- 
sonal encounter with schools in 
South Africa. Of South African de- 
scent himself, Garlick’s last visit in 
February 2002 cemented his con- 
victions to carry this project 
through to his future university. 

Transplanted at Hopkins, SMIR 
itself began at the SAC (Student Ac- 
tivities Commission) fair where 
Garlick met sophomore Joseph 
Matthews. 

“We eventually decided to ex- 
pand the Student Movement con- 
cept. With all the International Re- 
lations focus on campus, we decided 
to make it the Student Movement 
for International Relief.” This non- 
partisan organization now boasts 
35 members with a number of goals 
for the spring semester. 

Every Wednesday evening the 
students meet to discuss the upcom- 
ing African voyage as well as anum- 
ber of fundraising projects to build 
up the financial base of this fledg- 
ling organization. From magazine 
and bake sales to a planned Club 
Night, the five figure fundraising 
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Garlick (left) founded SMIR after meeting Matthews (right). 
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BY ERIN SIMPSON 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Tasting the sauc 


I don’t consider myself a hoity- 
toity kind of person. I may like art 
galleries, won’t leave home without 
my Nine West sunglasses and would 
take tickets to La Bohéme over the 
Lakers any day, but I am also fre- 
quently spotted sporting the same 
Sweatshirt three days in a row, hair 
uncombed, chowing down French 
fries like it’s my job. 

Every now and then, I like to go 
out for a sophisticated night out on 
the town with my girls. My older 
sister’s Friday night visit was the per- 
fect occasion to explore some .of 
Baltimore’s more “cultured” hang- 
outs. 

My sister Megan, my friends 
Carolyn, Teresa and Caitlin and I 
began what would surely become a 
night full of debauchery with a trip 
to Sascha’s 527, a cozy little bistro- 
esque eatery in Mt. Vernon. This 
former beauty parlor is no ordinary 
grub joint. Sascha’s combines artis- 
tic funk and flair with an intimate, 
cozy touch. 

The first thing that struck all of us 
when we walked in was the artistic 
work that is an integral part of the 
restaurant: we felt shockingly out of 
place standing next to velvet draped 
walls and $4000 paintings in our t- 
shirts and blue jeans. When the initial 
awe soon wore off, Sascha’s sucked 
us in. 

Wewere taken toacozy table remi- 
niscent of French peasant cottage 
décor and were put at ease by the 
softly lit, pleasant atmosphere. The 
service was just as charming: our 
server was extremely helpful (as some 
of the dishes are a little abstract) and 
accommodating, even when my 
grandmother called as I was order- 
ing. 

The most surprising charm about 
Sascha’s is the food. Sascha’s serves 
up a palate of what one would call 
trendy or gourmet fare of eclectic ori- 
gin. French, Italian, Middle Eastern, 
Asian and American flavors mix to 
form new taste sensations. Sascha’s 
menu is divided intofour categories: 
Taste Plates (appetizers), Bowls 
(soups and salads), Big Plates (you 
can probably guess that one) and 
Pizzaettes (take off the “ettes” and 
you got it). 

One of the most distinctive fea- 


eat 
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At Sascha’s in Mt. Vernon, Pizzaette is just fancy talk for pie. 


tures of Sascha’s food arsenal is the 
Sauce Menu, which, as it sounds, is a 
menu of different sauces, changed 
daily, meant to compliment the Big 
Plates. Whether you like your grilled 
steak, salmon or portabella chicken 
sauté with peach catsup or not, each 
entrée is served with two sauces of the 
diner’s choosing. 

Although no one in our party or- 
dered a dish calling for a sauce, we all 
enjoyed the clean, light and simple 
flavors of Sascha’s food. We started 
out with the cheese Taste Plate, which 
served up three fresh cheeses of the 
day with an assortment of bread, 
crackers and fruit. CarolynandIboth 
then enjoyed our Mental Greens sal- 
ads, a simple yet delicious vegetarian 
option. Were Ia duck eater, I would 
have opted for Caitlin’s choice of the 
Roasted Duck salad. I almost consid- 
ered just pretending the duck was 
chicken and eating it anyway. 

Teresa ordered a classic Caesar 
salad, which was served in far from 
classic manner, complete with what 
she described as “the lightest, best” 
Caesar dressing she had ever had, 
topped witha small sheet of parmesan 
cheese. My sister Megan ordered the 
special pasta of the day, which is 
enough to be the “special leftover of 
the day” tomorrow. All of the serv- 
ings were plentiful, but not over- 
whelming. One facet of the Sascha’s 


food I did not get to explore was the 
dessert menu, but judging by the sin- 
ful cakes and pies I was staring at all 
throughout dinner, I’m sure I would 
have loved them. 

The surprises at Sascha’s never 
end, and they are all pleasant. The 
most pleasant surprise of all was how 
full my wallet was after we left. None 
of the dishes, including my sister’s 
pasta, was over $12, and even most of 
the big plates stay around and below 
$15. Surprisingly enough, Sascha’s is 
very convenient to the average 
Hopkins student. The restaurant is 
located at 527 Charles St., a block 
south of the Peabody Institute. In fact, 
the Homewood-JHMI shuttle will 
drop any hungry diners off at the 
Peabody stop — ablock from Sascha’s 
anda quick 10-minute ride from cam- 
pus. 

Sacha’s is affordable, convenient 
to get to, and serves wonderful food; 
it is one of the most pleasant dining 
finds I have encountered in Baltimore. 
Sascha’s was suggested to me by two 
of my good friends whose cultured 
and sophisticated boyfriends had 
whisked them there for romantic din- 
ner dates. This Mount Vernon trea- 
sure offers the perfect mix of distinc- 
tive sophistication and cozy intimacy, 
whether you are getting away for a 


party with the girls. 





Developing a finer taste for wine 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Mention the phrase “affordable 
wine” toany college student, and their 
first thoughts will mostlikely be those 
of Franzia, Livingston Cellars and 
Paul Mason—or perhaps lower, to 
fine white wines such as Madd Dog 
21 and Boones Farm. The simple fact 
that I could list those ex tempore at- 
tests to the several years I myself spent 
drinking wine for quantity, wasting 
little care on quality. 


After four wonderful months of 


top-quality wine consumption in the 
heart of Switzerland’s vineyard coun- 
try (the temperate Lake Geneva re- 
gion) I realized that what I had been 
consuming up to that point in my life 
wasn’t worth the 60 cent paper and 
plastic packaging it came in. How- 
ever, I was also at that time living ina 
region of the world where good tast- 
ing wine could cost substantially less 
than $15. That, my friends, is one 
thing the Europeans know how to do 
right. And since being back in the 
states, my mission has been to find 
palatable wines that won’t break my 
“starving” college student budget. 
Despite popular belief, there are some 
out there. 

lll start with my favorite Austra- 
lian appellation, Jacob’s Creek. The 
Jabel not only boasts a quality Shiraz 
for the $10 to $12 going price, but an 
extensive collection of Chardonnays, 
Cabernets and a wonderful Merlot. 
For those of you who haven’t tried 
Shiraz before, it’s a unique Austra- 


lian red that my sister turned me on 
to a few years ago. I have to say, I 
wasn’t a big fan of anything other 
than carbonated Peach flavor at the 
time, but the Shiraz red was really 
satisfying to me. It doesn’t have that 
harsh, sometimes dry aftertaste thata 
lot of white wine adherents dislike 
about darker variations. Shiraz has a 
fruitier flavor, even though it is a full- 
bodied red. 

And the best news is, Jacob’s Creek 
is available within walking distance 
of Homewood campus. The good ol’ 
Schnapp Shop, on the corner of 31st 
and Calvert streets, almost always has 
it in stock. 

Another fantastic wine, that comes 
as arecommendation thoughT’ve not 
tried it, is Valpolchello. Valpolchello 
is an Italian red that received a great 
deal of praise from my friend Melisa. 
The.exception is, however, you must 
drive to Towson in order to get it. 
There’s a liquor store in the Dulaney 
Valley Road shopping center, across 
from the Towson mall, that sells this 
beauty for the bargain price of $8.99 a 
bottle. Keep in mind, if you do hap- 
pen to find a good price on your fa- 
vorite red, that most reds are better 
when they've aged a couple years. It 
gives the flavors and the natural 
chemicals found in reds a little more 
time to develop. Thus, you should 
stock up while the price is good, and 
store your extra bottles in the pantry, 
or someplace with a moderately con- 
trolled and constant temperature. 

Rosemount Estates is another of 
my Aussie favorites, though the price 
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There’s nothing like a bottle of wine to get things started on a hot date. 
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tends to be a bit too high for your 
average Friday night, running any- 
where from $12 to $16 a bottle. How- 
ever, the Rosemount reds are very 
good, especially the Cabernet, which 
rivals more expensive labels. ’d buy 
their Merlot or Cabernet to go witha 
nice, hearty meal (or to complement 
an unexpected snow day), though 
there are several Rosemount whites 
to choose from. Ihave not tried them, 
but they go as follows: Chardonnay, 
Riesling, Semillon and Sauvignon 
Blanc. They also have an array of 
blends and sparkling whites, as well 
as a top-quality Shiraz. 

I’m going to venture to say that 
you might be able to pick up 
Rosemount at the Schnapp Shop, 
but I can’t guarantee there will be 
much selection. However, if you 
have a car and are willing to make a 
short trip, try Well’s Liquor over on 
Joppa Road. There is a huge selec- 
tion of wine there, so you'll be able 
to pick out a few good ones at rea- 
sonable prices. 

The last one I'll mention is Clos 
du Bois. It’s a label out of Sonoma 
County, Calif. that boasts some great 
wines, albeit many selections that are 
more expensive than not. Typically, 
the best and most reasonably priced 
reds come out of California. With the 
recent plummet in market demand 
out there, the less expensive brands 
have been flying out of places like 
Trader Joe’s dirt-cheap (according to 
my grandfather, a lifelong wine con- 
noisseur). However, I’m a big fan of 
Clos du Bois’ reds, especially the Pi- 
not Noirs and the Cabernets. Also, 
the Chardonnay is pretty good, if 
you re looking for white. Clos du Bois 
is on the more expensive side, but 
sometimes you can find bottles for 
around $15. 

Last, but not least, there are some- 
times the occasions for champagne. 
While I prefer Martin and Rossi, Asti 
Spumante, it’s usually about $15 a 
bottle, and so it’s not my first choice. 


When you buy champagne, you want | 


to make sure there is enough to go 
around, especially if you’re trying to 
seduce a lab partner or that hot bad- 
minton player who’s dropped into 
your soiree. Thus, my champagne of 
choice is J. Rojet, clearly not the best 
tasting champagne in the world, but 
at $7 a magnum, the best deal on the 
market. 
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HOT AT HOPKINS 














Name: Maria Jeanne Malbroux 
Sign: Virgo 

Year: Junior 

Major: Biology 


Once upon a time, down on the 
| bayou, right near Westlake, La., lived 
a girl named Maria. One day she grew 
up and moved to college on her way 
to fulfilling her dream of beinga phy- 
sician. 

Today, she keeps herself busy by 
singing a capella with the Sirens, do- 
ing research at the Med School, and 
occasionally even sewing. This one, 
fellas, is the whole package wrapped 
into one. 

Of course, being from Louisiana, 
she’s going to havea lot of that south- 
ern charm too. For example, she’s 
been known to run through halls 
dorm-storming at odd hours of the 
night. 

And if you really want to impress 
her, take her motor boating ona first 
date. Because there is no better way 
to break the ice than travelling at 60 





Listen up people. It’s time you enlisted yourself for Hot a 
HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com. Otherwise, you may get sent to Iraq, 


miles per hour with the sound of a 
motor engine in the background. 

She loves the Michael Jackson al- 
bum Thriller, the actor Dustin 
Hoffman and smoothies. Put it all 
together, and you have the latest FOX 
special. 

When she steps into a bar to look 
for a man, she’s typically attracted to 
“an intelligent guy who ordersabeer” 
with a Spanish accent. So if you just 
order the beer, hopefully you can 
fudge the rest. Oh, and use the line 
“Hey baby, you look like someone I 
need to know.” 

In the future, Maria hopes to study 
genetic medicine or her backup plan 
is “win Star Search and chill with the 
likes of Mary J. and Common.” You 
go girlfriend! 











Zane Erik Hamilton 


Name: 
(meathead) 

Sign: Pisces 

Year: Freshman 

Major: Leisurely Studies 


Zane is quite the crazy cat here on 


t Hopkins by e-mailing 
where it’s really hot. 


campus. Still only in his first year, 
Zane is already proving to be quite 
popular with his teammates on the 
Hopkins varsity swimming team. 

Another Southerner from 
Boonyville, Tenn., (yes, the town is 
called Boonyville), Zane stands ata 
full 5°11” and might be described as 
“meaty, cuddly and especially Bling 
Bling.” So ifyou’re looking to cuddle 
with arich piece of meat, Zane’s your 
man. 

If you're ever in the AC, drop by 
the pool and you may catch Zane in 
his favorite piece of clothing, the al- 
ways popular “Speedo.” His musical 
tastes tend towards Motown Hitslike 
The Temptations. Cause you know, 
Zane can be a temptation too. 

His best date took place when he 
and his friend Gary spent the day 
together on Valentine’s day. If you 
want to know more, ask Gary. 

Zane knows howto treata woman 
right. If he’s really trying to impress 
her, he’ll take her to the fanciest spot 
this side of Charles Street, that’s right, 
the Terrace Court Cafe. Best thing 
about it, you don’t have to tip any- 
body. And your date can have all the 
ice cream she wants. 

Best pickup line? “Are those space 
pants, cause your ass is out of this 
world.” That one works really well at 
Star Trek Conventions. 

The craziest thing Zane has ever 
done is sing karaoke in a bar wearing 
onlyathong bikini. He claims he was 
soberat the time, but it sounds dubi- 
ous. Remember, if it involves 
karaoke, it’s usually a lie. 

This single swimmer is on the fast 
lane towards success. With a breast- 
stroke to die for, Zane is sure to be 
making waves for years to come. 











Using naps to replenish the soul 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Take a random survey in any 9 


ra | a.m., 10 a.m., even 2 p.m. lecture. 
date or even gearing up fora bad frat | 


Chances are you'll find four types 
of students. 

The first type has their note- 
book open, pen in hand, actively 
fascinated by processes of oogen- 
esis and endosymbiosis. 

The second is fighting the good 
fight, their eyes slowly shifting 
between squint, shut and a sud- 
den, blooming openness. 

The third is doing the head 
rock: every few seconds their head 
will sink about two inches towards 
their lap, only to seemingly jerk 
forward one more. 

Ultimately, though, these types 
end up like their heroes, the fourth 
kind, keeled over their desk, fore- 
heads in the nook of their elbows 
while gravity does a tango on their 
curved spines. So why are 
Hopkins students always fighting 
the sandman? 

Students seem to use sleep dep- 
rivation as almost a form of cut- 
throat competition. Besides the nu- 
merous all-nighters students pull 
month by month to devote to their 
studies, signs are often around cam- 
pus advertising students some quick 
cash to stay up for one night or more 
for experiments. 

Just next week, students are pre- 
senting John Con, a 48-hour straight 
festival of gaming, role-playing and 
fantasy. And don’tforget one of oura 
capella groups is named after the in- 
famous act. 

Those all-too-familiar late nights 
spentin MSE often translate into stu- 
dents feeling groggy, listless and inat- 
tentive the next day. In fact, sleep 
deprivation can be so detrimental, 
scientists at the University of Chi- 
cago studied physical changes in 11 
young men who slept four hours per 
night for six nights and found their 
sleep habits seemed to trigger a dia- 
betes-like condition. Subjects were 
harming their ability to produce hor- 
mones and staying awake interfered 
with their ability to efficiently use car- 
bohydrates. 

It turns out napping, for even just 
afew minutesa day, can benefit some- 
one who isn’t getting sufficient sleep 
at night. The neurobiology is not quite 
understood, but sleep time is cumu- 
lative. 

Studies at the Henry Ford Hospi- 
tal in Detroit compared the alertness 
of subjects who slept eight hours a 
night to those who slept less but took 
a nap during the day. Both groups 
were equivalent. 

“I always feel better after nap- 
ping,” says sophomore Maggie Neff. 
“T used to nap nearly every day last 
year, but now it’s maybe once a 


week, usually on the weekend.” But 
for every success story like Neff, 
there is someone like sophomore 
Mike Levy, who says napping “ru- 
ins” your day. 

People need to keep the cycles go- 
ing on in their school schedule,” says 
Levy. “People can get more fulfilling 
sleep by simply keeping that sched- 
ule going. Last year I napped during 
the day, and stayed up till five in the 
morning those nights. It would make 
me nocturnal.” 

Levy has a point. Afternoon sleep 
does not benefit everyone, especially 
people who are suffering from insom- 
nia or depression. Nocturnal sleep 
can often suffer at the hands of day 
sleep, and symptoms of depression 
may increase as a result of those 40 
winks. 
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Sleep researchers agree that people 
who want to benefit from naps 
shouldn’t lie down too close to their 
normal bedtimes, or for longer than 
90 minutes. The body’s circadian 
rhythms can often be thrown off if 
students spend too much time sleep- 
ing during the day. 

The so-called “prophylactic” nap 
also seems to be quite beneficial. Re- 
search conducted by NASA showed 
that a two to four hour nap before an 
all-nighter provides additional alert- 
ness during the next day. 

It’s important to remember that 
napping does come with certain sac- 
rifices. “I only miss the best things 
around Hopkins ifI nap while every- 
one else is awake,” says Levy. Keep in 
mind, he’s probably nottalking about 
lecture. 
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BSO: pitch perfect 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOuNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Only $5.20 away by taxi from the 
Homewood Campus, the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra (BSO) is an 
amazing cultural opportunity for stu- 
dents. The BSO’s College Nights not 
only allow students to get good seats 
at an enormous discount, but also 
includes an after-symphony party 
with food, drinks and a chance to 
converse with several of the 
orchestra’s musicians. 

The BSO’s last College Night on 
Feb. 7 featured two pieces by Sergei 
Prokofiev, as well as one piece each 
by Claude Debussy and Manuel De 
Falla. The first Prokofiev piece was 
his Symphony No. 1 in D Major “Clas- 
sical,” which was composed in the 
style of Haydn, an 18th century Aus- 
trian composer. Afterwards, the BSO 
preformed Violin Concerto No. 2inG 
Minor by Prokofiev, featuring the 
Russian soloist Boris Belkin on vio- 
lin. “He was amazing; his perfor- 
mance was a feat of endurance,” said 
freshman Matthew Woodbury about 
Belkin. 

After intermission, the BSO 
launched energetically into a power- 
ful rendition of “Iberia,” from Im- 
ages, by Claude Debussy. Considered 
by many to be their favorite piece of 
the evening, the performance was 
“very evocative,” declared freshman 
Lydia Rieck. This piece by the mod- 
ern French composer Debussy was 
intended to paint a rich picture of 
Spain with sound, even though 
Debussy had only ever been to Spain 
once. 

The final selection of the evening 
was Manuel De Falla’s “Ritual Fire 
Music” from El amor brujo. De Falla, 
a Modern period Spanish composer, 
was a friend of Debussy and other 
current composers who wrote pro- 
gressive music. El amor brujo, the 
ballet from which the piece was ex- 
cerpted, was finished in 1915 and tells 
the story of a gypsy woman haunted 
by an apparition of her dead lover. 

The program was beautifully con- 
‘ceived and well executed. Freshman 
Shannon Rohf said that the BSO’s 
‘performance was “very professional 

and very dramatic.” 





Much of the credit for the BSO’s 
excellent performance is due to their 
Music Director, Yuri Temirkanov. 
Even though he was only appointed 
in 2000, he has knitted the Orchestra 
into a fluid and harmonious whole. 
“The rapport between the musicians 
and the conductor was subtle and 
impressive,” said Rieck. Rohfagreed, 
“The conductor seemed to under- 
stand what the composer wanted to 
do with each piece.” Temirkanov is 
also the Music Director of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Philharmonic Orchestra as 
well asa Guest Conductor ofthe Dan- 
ish National Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra. A long-time resident of St. 
Petersburg, Temirkanov makes sure 
that the BSO performs a large variety 
of pieces by composers from that city. 

The reception provided for col- 
lege students on College Nights is a 
pleasant way to finish off a night at 
the BSO. Catered with a decent selec- 
tion of fruit, vegetables, several other 
finger-foods and soda, the party’s 
most interesting aspect is the chance 
to interact with members of the BSO 
whom you just saw perform. “You 
always see them formal and dressed 
up; to actually get to talk to them is 
interesting,” said Woodbury. Many 
students also suggested that people 
enter the raffle the BSO holds at the 
end of the party. Tickets for many 
different events are raffled off and it 
costs nothing to participate. You 
could just break even or come out 
ahead from the price of College Night 
witha valuable ticket to the Aquarium 
or to another BSO event. 

Next College Night at the BSO will 
witness the French conductor 
Emmanuel Krivine presenting 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No. 26, “Coronation,” 
and Zemlinsky’s “Lyric Symphony.” 
The night will feature Italian pianist 
Gianluca Cascioli, age 23, for Mozart’s 
Concerto, and soprano Jessica Jones 
and baritone Brett Polegato for 
Zemlinksy’s “Lyric Symphony.” 

Tickets for BSO’s College Nights 
are only $10. To reserve tickets, call 
(410) 783-8000 and ask for College 
Night tickets. For more information 
on this and other BSO events, check 
out their Web page at http:// 
www.baltimoresymphonyorchestra.org. 


To be perfectly honest, when I 
first heard that Fox was adapting 


Daredevil to movie verse I couldn’t 
| help rolling my eyes. Now that the 


Matrix has set the trend for realiz- 
ing action-packed fantasy on cellu- 
loid, I thought to myself, now that 
the Spider-Man formula has proved 
to be such a cash cow, the produc- 


| ers probably figure that they can 


peddle the entire Marvel freak show 
for‘an easy buck. 

So, what’s next, I wondered, The 
Silver Surfer? 

Daredevil, for all you folks who 


| haven’t been tuned in to Hollywood 


hype for the past three months, is the 
alter ego of the blind, do-gooder law- 
yer, Matt Murdock. By day, Murdock 
fights injustice in the courts of New 





York. At night, he patrols the alleys of 
Hell’s Kitchen as Daredevil, deliver- 
ing his own sentences on the crimi- 
nals he can’t nab through the legal 
system. 

But while I waited out the Feb. 14 
countdown, the idea actually began 
to grow on me. This guy was differ- 
ent, not just because of his super- 
powers but because he was disabled. 
Sure, each superhero has his par- 
ticular weakness; Superman wilts 
every time he comes in contact with 
Kryptonite and, despite his heal- 
ing-factor and adamantine claws, 
Wolverine is at a serious disadvan- 
tage when he slips into his berserker 
rage. But what could be more emo- 
tionally crippling than blindness? 
To save the world, while not even 
being able to see what it looked like? 
Wow. 

I liked that somehow. If they 


JHU to present Vagina Monologues for V-Day 
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Amanda Benedetto performs her monologue at Shriver Hall while the rest of the all-female cast of the Vagina Monologues looks on. 


BY MARTIN MARKS 
AND JONATHAN GROCE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


So there I was, sitting in on a re- 
hearsal, surrounded by the 21 cast- 
members of an upcoming production. 
Though they were all students at JHU, 
the 21 members of the cast had seem- 
ingly nothing in common. Some of 
them were angry about a grade on a 
Biology exam, while otherscomplained 
abouta philosophy paper. These people 
were from all different walks of life, 
from different backgrounds and races, 
from different locations and cultures, 
all united by one common bond: they 
had vaginas. 
Ever since early womankind, the fe- 
male form, as epitomized by that little 
patch of skin below her belt, has been 
preserved in all shapes and sizes, from 
the stone-carved Venus of Willendorf 
to the wistfully painted angels in a 


“Mu 


Rubens painting. Butin the phallocracy 
that is western civilization, the often 
glorified woman has had very little part 
in determining her destiny. 

And then came Eve Ensler. This Fri- 
day, as part of V-Day’s global move- 
ment to end violence against women 
and girls, V-Day JHU is putting up The 
Vagina Monologues for its second year 
in Shriver Auditorium. This Obieaward 
winning play, which enabled its play- 
wright, Eve Ensler, to start her quest for 
a world safe for women and girls, has 
already been translated into 22 differ- 
ent languages since its initial publica- 
tion in 1998. The Monologues are the 
synthesis of several years of interview- 
ing more than 200 women, and reflect 
the humor, struggles and tragedy 
women all over the world feel, as per- 
sonified by their vaginas. 

And the JHU production is no.ex- 
ception. The stage is bare, yet those 
waiting to deliver their monologues 


4 


seem to create the setting — women 
of all different walks of life coming 
together to create one vision, the vi- 
sion of the vagina. Between alternat- 
ing choruses into the nature of a 
vagina’s smell, what two words one’s 
vagina would say (when encounter- 
ing me, hopefully: “too big!”) and 
what would one’s vagina wear. The 
subject matter varies from the hu- 
morous monologues, with such titles 
as “Coochie Snorcher,” “Cunt,” “An- 
gry Vagina and Moan,” to the more 
tragic, such as “Under the Burka.” 
Ensler started the Monologues asa 
professional performance, but over 
the last few years, she has given stu- 
dent groups the rights to do the play 
for free at almost 1000 college cam- 
puses, with all of the proceeds going 
to local charities that fight violence 
against women. Thus, both the Fri- 
day and Saturday performances of 
The Vagina Monologues will benefit 


The House of Ruth and TurnAround 
Inc., two local charities benefiting 
women who are victims of abuse. 
The Vagina Monologuesis supposed 
to make you applaud, emote and expe- 
rience a powerful catharsis, regardless 
of your gender. And all of this is thanks 
to the directorial work of Loren Dunn 
(despite the first name, quite confirmed 
as being a male.). From this perspec- 
tive, the showisa triumph of the female 
body, andifthe guysaren’t feelingsome 
discomfort than there is a problem. 
With the power of poetic drama, the 
feminist agenda some misguided crit- 
ics allude to misses the point. Instead, 
the play is a conundrum, clearly de- 
signed to create a dialogue in the gen- 
der war, while affirming the powerful 
female body in all its many glories. 
Round two at Hopkins maintains this 
spirit, and should be, to cite Elise 
Roecker’s last performance , an earth- 
shattering orgasm of a time. 











COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ACTUACINE.NET 
Ben Affleck stars as Matt Murdock, blind do-gooder lawyer by day, blind superhero who delivers his own brand of vigilante justice by night. 


Daredevilis flawed yet still a good watch 


| BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


handle this right, I remember myself 
thinking, Daredevil could come 
pretty darn close to Batman as the 
most psychologically complex super- 
hero to hit the screen. To be so pow- 
erful and yet so incredibly vulnerable 
was a stimulating blend. 

Did the movie match my expecta- 
tions? The answer is yes and no — 
Daredevil both pleased and disap- 
pointed. The movie had some pow- 
erful pros working in its favor, but it 
also had some staggering cons that 
even the most enthusiastic fan 
couldn’t ignore. Here they are in a 
nutshell: The personalities are won- 
derful, but I could have cheerfully 
murdered the director for failing to 
make this into something extraordi- 
nary. 
Kudos to Ben Affleck and Jenni- 
fer Garner for the chemistry that 
practically sizzles between Murdock 
and Elektra despite a choppy plot 
and, even more amazingly, despite 
weak character development. Not 
to mention the way Affleck simply 
is Daredevil; he gets the character 
he’s playing so perfectly, it’s like a 
guilty pleasure to watch him. 

Since this is high-action fantasy, 
we get plenty of scenes of Affleck 
doing his alpha-male action-hero 
shtick. Daredevil’s strength, agility 


| and nifty radar sense of hearing al- 
| lows him to dodge bullets, dive off 
| of skyscrapers, dance over rooftops 


and kick serious butt, all with gusty, 
gravity-defying gracefulness. To see 
him go in his tight red leather outfit 
and mask, you'd think the word 


| “disability” didn’t exist in his dic- 


tionary. 

But watch him in the scene where 
he takes off his costume and stands in 
the shower, wincingas the water stings 
his lacerated body — he’s not the 
superhero here, but a man facing the 
grit and pain of his self-chosen mis- 
sion. Watch how Murdock has to 
brush the walls with his fingers to feel 
his way around his apartment, or put 
a hand to the shoulder of friend to be 
led to court. He even has to immerse 
himself in a sensory deprivation 
chamber to regenerate after a tough 
night on the street. He looks like some 
tragic vampire reposing in his coffin, 
with his face floating above the water 
like a beautiful death mask. 

There’s no doubt about it; 
Murdock’s electric, sexy intensity 
proves that’Affleck is at the top of his 
game. 

Murdock is a much bleaker hero 
than Peter Parker. He’s grown up dirt 
poor, for one, and for another, he’s 
had to survive ina neighborhood pit- 
ted with bullies and organized crime. 
His father gets murdered by a crimi- 
nal network, and in true superhero 
style, he makes a vow to use his gifts 
to stick up for the underdog. 

But don’t expect him to be the 
friendly neighborhood protector; this 
angel of justice won’t hesitate to 
hound the guilty to death. 

Ofcourse, Murdock doesn’t play 
an avenger 24-7. I’m not sure 
whether the original character was 
supposed to be a charmer or not, 
but Ben Affleck certainly brings that 
into his acting. 

The guy can instantly tell when a 
beautiful woman walks into the room 
and delivers a pick up line to perfec- 
tion. The sex appeal Affleck usually 
brings to his characters is at a softer 
key in Murdock, devoid of its usual 
cocky flair — and absolutely irresist- 
ible. 


Jennifer Garner does justice to 
Murdock’s love interest, the beauti- 
ful and independent Elektra Nachios. 
Despite the obvious flaw that the two 
don’t have all that much screen time 
together — nowhere compared the 
screen time shared by Peter Parker 
and Mary Jane — their chemistry is 
surprisingly strong and effective. 

I liked the fact that Elektra is 
Daredevil’s equal. Trained as a ninja 
from age five, she can hold her own 
with Murdock’s superhuman abili- 
ties and looks damn good in tight 
blackleather. No screaming and dan- 
gling off of rooftops, waiting to be 
rescued for this gal. She could beat up 
Daredevil, and comes close to doing 
just that in the scene where Murdock 
is trying to get her name. 

As for villains, Colin Firth brings 
his maniac energy to Bullseye, the 
villain who kills people with his with 
unbelievably good aim. There’sa par- 
ticularly gruesome scene where he 
silences a talkative old lady sitting 
next to him by flicking a peanut down 
her throat. 

Michael Duncan Clarke does a 
strong turn as NYC’s ultimate crime 
boss. He’s big, hefty and radiates 
menace under a bland, good-hu- 
mored, cigar-puffing exterior. 

Strong characters, though, can’t 
make up for weak directing and a 
weak story line. What gives Spider- 
Man its hit quality is the fact that 
Raimi is careful to develop the rela- 
tionships and chart the hero on a 
strong coming-of-age plot. 

Daredevil falls short on relation- 
ships; you only get hints of them in 
his friendship with his priest and 
his law partner. That’s fine, though, 
since the character is supposed to 
be stark and solitary. What’s unfor- 
givable is that the hero-villain rela- 
tionship is simply non-existent. 
There’s no dancing back and forth, 
no suspense, nothing to create the 
“gasp” moment when they finally 
pull off each other’s masks. 

It’s also a problem when even 
the love relationship isn’t as well 
drawn as it could’ve been. It’s 
choppy to say the least, and the way 
the movie tries to make it feed into 
Murdock discovering about him- 
self is totally lame. If it was meatier 
and the romantic tension was 
handled better, it could have been 
the love affair of the century. Basi- 
cally, they’re too many stunts and 
not enough courtship. 

And most damning for an action 
movie is that the action leaves a lot 
to be desired. Daredevil does some 
jaw dropping stunts, but for some 
reason, his fight scenes are choreo- 
graphed in pitch dark, with a con- 
fusing strobe light effect. 

Violence can be beautiful as The 
Matrix has already proved, but not 
when you can’t tell what the bloody 
hellis going on. Sure, this isa darker 
universe and you’re trying to get 
the gritty criminal underworld ef- 
fect, but its sloppy camera work 
when you can’t see the moves the 
movie spent most of its budget on. 

Working with the action-fantasy 
genre doesn’t absolve you of good 
directing and a strong script, and 
that’s where Daredevil’s weaknesses 
add up. 

Still, it’s good that the superhero 
universe is so personality driven; 
Affleck and Garner, in the scenes 
where they’re alone or together, 
manage to kindle a vital spark out 
of a generally mishandled movie. 
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green-uniformed members of synth band, Ladytron. 


Ladytron plays at the 9:30 Club in D.C. 


BY JENNIFER JACKSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Drab green uniforms, nearly 
matching haircuts, matched synthe- 
sizers, stern expressions. All the while, 
Lynch-ian video clips loop over and 
over in the background, clips of eye- 
balls, cars speeding down roadways, 
water dripping, flowers opening, all 
to the addictive beat of nouveau 
electro-industrial. Liverpool’s 
Ladytron is the 21st century’s answer 
to New Order, direct successor to 
Kraftwerk, Die Form and any other 
number of 1980s European techno 
synth outfits. They are being called 
techno-clash by reviewers, but that 
title does not really describe their 
sound, or their approach to their 
music. They are what the future would 
have looked if the ’90s had never hap- 
pened, if Orwell’s predictions of the 
future had rung more true, if the pre- 
dictions for the future of the first half 
of the 20th century had been correct. 
Ladytron’s membersare Daniel Hunt, 
Reuben Wu, Mira Aroyo and Helena 


Marnie. The band is four synthesiz- 
ers, two vocalists, and bass and drums 
added for the tour. This band’s music 
rocks, even if it is executed with ro- 
botic precision. You can dance to it 
like few new techno or industrial acts 
out there. 

Ladytron played at D.C.’s 9:30 
Club Monday night, Feb. 17, to a 
packed house im spite of the huge 
snow storm. Even though half the 
roads in the Baltimore-D.C. area were 
practically impassible, hundreds of 
people came out to see Ladytron play 
with Phaser and Simian. Their fans 
are loyal and dedicated indeed. The 
trouble to get there was worth all the 
effort the second the show began. 
Everything was staged to perfection, 
yet still held a live energy. This is not 
an electronic band that programs all 
of their music into a computer before 
they go on stage. They really played 
and played with energy thinly dis- 
guised under their unsmiling faces. 

First thing, the movie screen at the 
back of the stage came to life with a 
huge close-up image of an eye, seem- 


ingly flickering to the beat of the mu- 
sic. The four main band members 
stepped out on stage and behind their 
Korg keyboards. They looked factory 
produced, by a one specializing in 
retro-futuristic dolls, with similar 
short dark haircuts and matching 
uniforms. Mira, the Bulgarian ice 
queen stepped behind the mike for 
the first song, “True Mathematics,” 
and sang it with her usual deadpan, 
cold yet sweet voice. After that Hel- 
ena, part Kewpie Doll, part robot fol- 
lowed with “Playgirl,” one of their 
more successful singles. Her voice is 
childish-sweet and mixes in interest- 
ing ways with the electronic sound of 
the music. From that point on the two 
gorgeous, unsmiling creatures traded 
off vocals for the rest of the set. They 
playedall ofthe crowd favorites: “Blue 
Jeans,” “He Took her to a Movie,” 
“Seventeen.” People danced and tried 
their damnedest to try to get the girls 
to cracka smile. Atone point, Helena 
half-broke her persona and almost 
smiled. She stepped up to the mike 
and said in an amazingly sweet, Scot- 


tish accented voice, “I’m smiling,” 
before falling back to her blank ex- 
pression. That was the only moment 
in their one-and-a-half hour set that 
any of them broke character. 

The set went by too fast. Their 
music is so danceable and addictive 
that no one in the audience wanted it 
to stop. Ladytron recognized this, and 
paid attention to the frenzied clap- 





ping. At the end of the evening, they | 


proved that despite their expression- 
less faces, they do listen to the crowd 
by playing two encore sets. The first 
encore they played three of their own 
songs. The surprise was in the second 
encore. The final song of the evening 


was a pumped-up, techno version of | 


Tweet’s song Oops, proving that this 
band does not live in a retro bubble. 
Maybe that is why they are so good — 
they take from any genre and any 
time and use the varied influences in 
ways that suit their music. The cover 
song was a suitably unexpected end 
to an evening that was full of familiar 
retro sounds made new again with a 
fresh approach. 





ones wins big at 
Grammy Awards 


BY NOREEN OKARTER 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 45th Grammy Awards made 
a return to New York City on Sun- 
day, Feb. 23, after a five-year run in 
Los Angeles. The ceremony, which 
was held in Madison Square Gar- 
den, was the first time that the event 
was not hosted by anyone. 

Rather than beginning with a co- 
medic standup, the show started 
with Dustin Hoffman introducing 
Simon and Garfunkel, who had one 


| of the best performances of the 


night, singing “Sounds of Silence. 


| Simon and Garfunkel were one of 


the 2003 Grammy’s Lifetime 
Achievement Award recipients, 
along with Latin music pioneer Tito 
Puente and Glenn Miller. The Bee 


| Gees, who also received the lifetime 


achievement award, were honored 


| with a standing ovation a capella 


tribute by N’Sync. 

Another top performance was No 
Doubt, who played an acoustic ver- 
sion of “Underneath It All” and a 
tantalizing rendition of “HellaGood.” 
The band won a Grammy for Best 
Pop Group or Duo for “Hey Baby.” 
In other pop categories, Grammys 
were awarded to John Mayer for 
Best Male Pop Vocal for “Your Body 


Isa Wonderland,” which he also 
| performed and Santana and 


Michelle Branch’s “The Game of 
Love” won for Best Pop Collabora- 
tion. 

Best Pop Vocal Album was pre- 
sented to Norah Jones, who was the 


| big winner of the evening, receiving 


five individual Grammys, includ- 
ing top honors in the Best New Art- 
ist, Best Female Pop Vocal, Record 
of the Year and Album of the Year 
categories. The newcomer also 
pleased the crowd with a candlelit 


| performance of her song “Don’t 


Know Why,” which won for Song of 


| the Year. Her debut album, Come 





Away With Me, also received two 
additional Grammys totaling the 
project at eight awards. Despite her 
numerous wins, Jones seemed ner- 
vous and very uneasy with her new 
success, expressing her surprise of 
her music being considered “popu- 
lar” and then later accidentally slip- 
ping the s-word when she forgot the 
names of those she wished to thank. 

Following Norah Jones for most 
wins there was a tie. Second place 
went to the Dixie Chicks, who per- 


formed “Landslide” and won three 
Grammys all in country music cat- 
egories. Bruce Springsteen also re- 
ceived three wins in the categories of 
Best Male Rock Vocal Performance, 
Best Rock Song and Best Rock Al. 
bum. He and his E Street Band re- 
ceived a standing ovation for their 
performance of “The Rising.” 

The Grammys were also full of 
collaborative performances in differ- 
ent musical genres. The night fea- 
tured Nelly rapping “Hot in Herre” 
and then bringing out Destiny Child’s 
Kelly Rowland for “Dilemma.” In a 
tribute to Joe Strummer of The Clash, 
Bruce Springsteen, Elvis Costello and 
Dave Grohl from the Foo Fighters, 
who won Best Hard Rock Perfor- 
mance, combined their efforts to sing 
“London Calling.” Rockers Sheryl 
Crow and Kid Rock sang “You're an 
Original” and James Taylor and cel- 
list Yo-Yo Ma performed “Sweet Baby 
James.” The mostinteresting collabo- 
ration was British band Coldplay, who 
won two Grammys, performing with 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Eminem made another Grammy 
collaborative performance, but this 
year with The Roots, rapping a more 
instrumental version of the Acad- 
emy-award nominated song “Lose 
Yourself”? from the 8 Mile 
soundtrack. Eminem also won two 
Grammys in the categories of Best 
Rap Album for The Eminem Show 
and Best Short-Form Video for 
“Without Me.” Rather than express- 
ing appreciation to producers and 
others who contributed to the al- 
bum, Eminem chose to thank those 
hip-hop artists who influenced him, 
suchas Run DMC, Beastie Boys, Jay 
Z, Nas, Biggie and Tupac. 

Some other highlights of the 
evening included actor Robin Will- 
iams’ acceptance speech for Best Spo- 
ken Comedy Album when he gave 
props to his homies and pointed out 
that through the Grammy horn “you 
can hear careers ending.” Limp 
Bisket’s Fred Durst offered the first 
political insights, stating, “I really 
hope that we ‘are all in agreement: 
This war should go away as soon as 
possible.” ‘ 

Although the night featured big 
winners, it also snubbed some artist§ 
such as Avril Lavigne who was nomi- 
nated in five categoriesand wonnone: 
Pink, Britney Spears and N’Sync were 
all nominated in two categories and 
did not win either. } 





Mellow pseudo-jazz albums provide perfect sound for all o 


could never study to music. I 
think the problem stems from 
beinga political science major. 
My homework involves read- 
ing and writing rather than 
problem-solving, and I find most 
music to be eminently distracting 
during both of those activities. Ican 
do math with anything from Shakira 
to Incubus in the background, no 
problem, but ask me to string to- 
gether a sentence while listening to 
Sir Elton and I’m rendered a blath- 
ering fool. The lyrics creep into my 
subconscious and become jumbled 
with my thoughts into~a bizarre 
cocktail of nonsensical babble. 

As my schedule has become in- 
creasingly skewed away from math 
and science, I’ve tried to find ways 
to incorporate music into studying 
nonetheless. Music tends to relax 


me, and I find that — provided I can 
still be productive —I’mless stressed 
about my work with some good mu- 
sic playing. I started with classical mu- 
sic, piano renditions of Broadway and 


COURTNEYRICE 
STATE OF THE ARTS 


good ol’ Miles Davis, but recently I 
graduated to albums with lyrics. 
While Pll never be able to com- 
bine Fleetwood Mac or J-Lo with Ken- 
neth Waltz, Sam Huntington, et al, 
three debut albums released within 
the past year provide the perfect subtle 
background for effective studying. 
What’s more, they’re all fabulous to 
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MARTIN MARKS 





Hello, my name is Martin, and 
P’man Ottobaraholic. And this week, 
my addiction’s unfortunately reach- 
ing a head. There are so many shows 
fini on there starting today, if I 














will start itching and I’ll start hearing 
voices. Besides, it’s my birthday this 
week, and I can do whatever I want. 


t, the Ottobar will be fea- 
ute to your favorite film 


porn wil be fe 


my Ottobar intake now my skin 


presenttyanbedropped oft, 






don’t know, maybe a curiosity type 
thing makes me want to go? Perhaps 
not. Check ~© out = Ahttp:// 
www.theottobar.com for more details. 
_ Also on Friday, They Might Be 
Giants will be playing at the Recher 
Theatre, coming straight fromashow 
in New York and having just released 
_an extensive collection of the best of 
their recorded works. And, if you 
_can’t catch them in Towson and are 





listen to actively as well. For the ben- 
efit of those who suffer from the same 
affliction, I provide a brief introduc- 
tion to three artists who may soon be 
your favorite study buddies. 


The Gabe Dixon Band 

On a Rolling Ball 

Gabe Dixon (lead vocals, key- 
board), Winston Harrison (bass, vo- 
cals), Jano Rix (drums, vocals) and 
Chandler Webber (sax, vocals) com- 
prise the GDB. This foursome got 
their start at the University of Miami 
in 1999, where they were one of the 
most well-loved bands on campus. 
Shortly thereafter, they cut their de- 
butindie album, More Than It Would 
Seem, and then moved to New York 
to work college campuses through- 
out the Northeast. On a Rolling Ball 
marks the major record label.debut 
for the group, as part of Reprise 
Records. 

Dixon writes most of the band’s 
songs himself, and his longtime ad- 
miration of Elton John is instantly 
apparent in his work. (On the band’s 


Website, http://www.gabedixonband 


.com, Dixon writes, “When I discov- 
ered Elton John, I wanted to be 
him...”) Songs like “Bird Dancer” 
and “Your Last Fool” sound essen- 
tially like Elton against a jazzier back- 
ground. Really, GDB is best described 
as Elton John meets Miles Davis meets 
Stevie Wonder, with an occasional 
dash of Paul Simon (“Beauty of the 
Sea”): 

Make no mistake: These boys are 
no Elton. The lyrics especially are 
somewhat disappointing, relying on 
clichéd phrases and heavy repetition. 
In fact, when I try to listen to this 
album for its own sake, I usually skip 
three or four tracks. However, their 
sound is perfect to study too — unob- 
trusive, with awesome instrumentals 
and a mellow sound. 


Norah Jones 

Come Away With Me 

I introduced you to she-who- 
needs-no-introduction ina prior col- 
umn, but I really can’t say enough 
good things about her. The 23-year- 
old released her debut record in 2002, 


* 
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an exquisitely un- 
derplayed creation 
that founda perma- 
nenthomein the top 
10. Nominated per- 
sonally for five | 
Grammys, plus an 
additional three for 
her album team, 
Jones sweeped the 
Grammys on Sun- 
day, taking home all 
eight awards for 
which she was 
nominated, includ- 
ing Best New Artist, 
Song of the Year 
(“Don’t Know 
Why”) and Album 
of the Year. Not too 
shabby for a debut, 
especially one so 
notably outside the 
mainstream. 

Come Away With 
Meis best described 
as crossover jazz, 
blending elements 
of jazz, soul, coun- 
try and folk-pop. 
Jones, in addition to 
vocals, provides the 
piano and lyrics to 
two of the best songs 
on the album, the 
title track and 
“Nightingale.” 
Singing ina sultry whisper, Jones pro- 
vides the perfect unobtrusive back- 
ground when you're studying. 

Jones, however, deserves to be lis- 
tened to actively, and I guarantee she 
won’t disappoint. While many of the 
lyrics tend to be repetitive and 
minimalist, her true genius shines 
through in her vocal presentation. In 
addition to the songs getting radio 
attention (“Come Away With Me,” 
“Don’t Know Why” and “Nightin- 
gale”), I recommend “Feelin’ the 
Same Way” and “Shoot the Moon.” 


Michael Bublé 

Michael Bublé 

Unlike Norah Jones, you’ve prob- 
ably not heard much about this 25- 
year-old from Vancouver. He re- 





leased his self-titled debut album on 
Feb. 11, and in just two short weeks 
he has become one of my listening 
staples. This mellow crooner makes 
for great study music, blending with 
stellar instrumentals to form a sooth- 
ing album covering a half century of 
swing. 

Bublé has a unique ability to take 
some of the greatest jazz songs from 
the past and make them into cre- 
ations entirely his own. This album 
announces the arrival of a major 
new talent who can infuse familiar 
music with a fresh and original sen- 
sibility. The handsome, brooding 
young man on the liner notes looks 
like he should be the new Justin 
Tifnberlake, but when he begins to 
sing you realize that this guy can 
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ccasions 








come away with me 


COURTESY OF CAPITOL RECORDS 


Norah Jones wowed America with her sultry voice and sexy whisper on her jazz album. 


really swing. 

At times, Bublé sounds a bit like 
old Blue Eyes himself, and at others 
he invokes thoughts of Elvis. The in- 
fluence of executive producer Paul 
Ankais also pretty obvious. Covering 
a broad range of music, he mixes pe- 
rennial favorites, such as “Fever” and 
“The Way You Look Tonight,” with 
morerecenthits, like Van Morrison’s 
“Moondance,” the Lou Rawl hit 
“You'll Never Find Another Love Like 
Mine” (my personal favorite) and 
“How Can You Mend a Broken 
Heart,” which he performs with the 
Bee Gees themselves. Also very good 
is his radio single, “That’s All,” and 
the Latin-infused “Sway.” With such 
a strong debut, perhaps he will be 
next years’ Jones at the Grammys. 
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Michael Jackson invades boob tube as 


hen did the net 

works decide to 

foist the three-ring 

circus that js 

Michael Jackson’s 
life upon innocent television viewers? 
In no less than three weeks, broadcast 
and cable networks have found ratings 
glory with Jackson documentaries and 
news magazine specials dominating the 
airwaves. With ABC, NBC, FOX and 
VH1 all in the game, February sweeps 
2003 will forever be known as the Win- 
ter of Wacko Jacko. 

What does it all mean? Is Michael 
Jackson trying to make another come- 
back, albeit in the most twisted manner 
possible (i.e.a disgustingly biased Date- 
line special)? Honestly, whatis the sud- 
deninterestin Michael Jackson ontele- 
vision? Jackson’s life was supposed to 
beconfined to the sordid journalism of 
the tabloid industry. I expect to see my 
Jacko on the cover of Star, and] appre- 
ciate his alien friends and those wacky 
adventures he is always having. Now, 1 
can’t escape the man. Perhaps 
everyone’s favorite twisted has-been 
really just wants to be noticed again. 
How else do you explain dangling his 
infant child off a balcony with the ex- 
cuse “the crowd [below] wanted to see 
him” — no matter what Elizabeth Tay- 
lor says! 

That short news clip from Decem- 
berunwittingly started anirrevocable 
chain of media coverage that has led 
us to the current dark days of nose 
jobs, masks and ratings stunts. Biog- 
rapher Martin Bashir was already 
working on his documentary Living 
with Michael Jackson for nearly a year 
before that curious story broke. After 
2001’s disappointing record sales for 
Invincible and a slew of legal battles 
and accusations of racism, the enig- 
matic Jackson seemed prime for an- 
other interview/biography to offer to 
puzzled viewers. After all, he is and 
will always be the King of Pop, the 








gifted talent that delivered “Billie 
Jean” and “Thriller.” 

Bashir’s Living interview often in- 
dulged too heavy in sensationalism 
to be considered impartial and con- 
structive. One has to seriously con- 
sider Bashir’s motivesto seek the truth 
behind Michael Jackson. This origi- 
nal ABC special managed to draw 27 
million viewers, and then VH1 ran it 
into the ground by playingitfive times 
a day. Either way, Bashir immedi- 
ately cashed in on the oddities of 
Neverland, and onecannotblamehim 
for such obvious exploitation. How- 
ever, the resulting product, a mixture 
of bizarre, innocuous quirks with se- 


JONATHANGROCE 
GROCELY OVERRATED 


rious questions of Jackson’s ethical 
behavior, felt exactly like the yellow 
journalism of Star. 
Critics immediately responded 
with cries of mental incompetence 
and lavish deception. Overnight, 
Jackson, probably hoping that the 
special would help his image, found 
himself nailed to the media’s cross, 
NBC responded in four days with a 
Dateline special, “Michael Jackson 
Unmasked,” which featured inter- 
views with cosmetic surgeons and 
“friends” who were more contentwith 
playing “Liar, Liar, Pants on Fire” 
than revealing any truth to the Jack- 
son phenomenon. Did we really need 
NBC to tell us that Jackson has in- 
deed had more than two operations 
on his face? When Jacko confessed to 
going under the knife only twice, I 
doubt anyone in America, save for 
himself, truly believed his claim. To 
top it off, Dateline, which made a 
mockery of serious media coverage, 
included a random African-Ameri- 








| 
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The White Stripes new album, Elephant, is a triumph of simplicity. 


Stripes sneak-preview 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 

THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 

t 

| Getting Elephant, the White 
Stripe’s yet-to-be-released album, 
was no mean feat. 

First of all, the new album, won’t be 
in stores until late March. Some re- 
viewers have copies of the album, but 
onlyin vinyl. Elephant went out to rock 
Critics on wax for two reasons. The first 
is that the album was recorded with old 
instruments on old equipment with 
minimal capacity for fancy effects 
{mostly just reverb) and that sort of 
recording environment is designed for 
vinyl. The second reason, which prob- 
ably sealed the deal, is that V2 Records 
(the Stripes’ label) didn’t want pirates 
to get a hold of the entire album two 
months before its release in stores. 

' Other labels have gone as far as 
sending advance copies in sealed por- 
table CD players with glued-in head- 


phones so that reviewers won't rip - 


the album and post it on Kazaa or 
WinMx. Just to make sure an enter- 
prising critic doesn’t try to saw into 
the contraption to get to the disc, the 
companies demand the player and 
disc be sent back once the reviewer Is 
done. How’s that for paranoid? 

Anyway, the hype over Elephant 
has been getting unbearable of late 
and I had to hear some of it. Then, by 
some miracle, a friend of mine walked 
into the Gatehouse with a copy of 
Elephant. My day was made, and 
yours will be too when it comes out in 
a month. Until then, I gloat. 

As for the album itself, it rocks. Pe- 
riod. Inplaces, Jack Whitesoundseerily 
like Robert Plant. Comparisons be- 
tween the White Stripes and Led Zep- 
pelin have been made before, but they 
are particularly apt with “Seven Nation 
Army,” the first track and supposedly 
the first single. However, one mustkeep 
in mind that the huge sound 
made with four people, Jack and Meg 


% 


White make with two, and at signifi- 
cantly lower cost, to boot. 

Thesongfollowsasimilar pattern to 
“Dead Leaves and the Dirty Ground” 
from 2001’s White Blood Cells, which is 
to say that it slowly builds tension, re- 
leasing it with powerful guitar. Maybe 
it’s a production trick or a method of 
playing, but very few bands can makea 
guitaratits loudest soundlike the White 
Stripes can. It’s literally like an explo- 
sion — first sucking all the air out ofa 
room, then shooting it all back out like 
a blast furnace at three times the tem- 
perature. If you play it loud enough on 
decent speakers, it’s easy to physically 
feel on your face. 

Other tracks stand out on this su- 
perb album, while none are completely 
unbearable. The one glaring mistake 
was “In the Cold Cold Night,” where 
Meg gets out from behind the drum kit 
and sings in the most unconvincing 
and lilting track on the album. The sec- 
ond mistake is in “Little Acorns,” in 
which the spoken word introduction 
drags on for over a minute. 

Besides these bearable flaws, the rest 
of Elephant is perfectly executed. 
“There’s No Home For You Here” and 
“The Hardest Button” are irresistible 
and full ofenergy. Take thisalbum, pop 
it in your car stereo and find an open 
stretch of interstate. Seeing as thatitwill 
be almost April when you get it, the 
weather will be warm enough to roll 
down your window and crank the ste- 
reo. If you can plug electrodes into a 
potato to run a digital clock, Elephant 
contains enough stored power tolighta 
small city. 

If Elephant could be compared to 
any other album, perhaps the best 
parallels can be drawn to, ofall bands, 
the Beatles. With its lo-fi sound, ga- 
rage energy mixed with tenderness 
and old standards, Elephant sounds 
like what the second disc of the White 
Album would have sounded were the 
Beatles a combo from Detroit. 


/ 








can man decrying Jackson for self- 
hatred of his black skin, thus analyz- 
ing without any logic the reason why 
he “became a white man.” 

Granted, Jackson is one peculiar 
individual, and the Living special’s 
saving grace is that it portrayed Jack- 
son sympathetically in regards to his 
motives. The interview special con- 
tained a logic that roots Jackson’s in- 
securities in childhood, which nearly 
misses the point. Unfortunately, the 
honest sympathy reduced his life 
through popular psychology that 
places the blame on Jackson’s abu- 
sive parents, rather than the real en- 
emies — his own inability to accept 
his limits and the media. Perhaps 
Bashir should have spent more time 
trying to empathize with the compli- 
cated, fragile and lonely man. 

Ironically, FOX delivered a version 
of the truth that I think most people 
should listen to closely. Where Bashir 
simply touched the surface, and Date- 
line dared notexplore any sensitivity to 
Jacksonandhiskids, FOX hired Maury 
Povich to host Take Two: The Interview 
They Wouldn’t Show You and deliy- 
ered plenty of surprising turns to the 
media battle. Once Bashir’s special 
aired, Michael publicly denounced the 
interview, claiming Bashir misled view- 
ersinto accepting falseallegationsabout 
his conduct as a father. The gimmick 
special featured footage that did not 
make the Living special, as Jackson’s 
own cameras (rolling simultaneously 
with Bashir’s) captured another side of 
the story. 

If you felt the Living special was a 
tad incomplete, the Jackson rebuttal 
fought back by pointing out the de- 
tails that Bashir overlooked in his in- 
dicting bias. For instance, the fire ac- 
cident on the Pepsi commercial that 
required Jackson facial surgery was 
suspiciously left out of the Bashir in- 
terview. Furthermore, Jackson’scam- 
eras captured Bashir praising Michael 
for his love and diligence as a further, 


| and subsequent rescue interviews 
| with former wife/surrogate mother 


Debbie Rowe and confidante Eliza- 


| beth Taylor portray Jackson as a 


flawed butloving man. Even Jermaine 


| Jackson stopped by to defend his 
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A stream of television specials have changed the already bizarre Michael Jackson into a freak of nature. 


brother. 

In the battle for Jackson’s image, 
the truth will forever remain hidden 
behind allegations, biased interviews 
and Jackson’s own deluded fantasy 
world. It is my opinion that everyone 
should leave the man alone at 
Neverland and quit focusing on his 
minutia. Unfortunately, the ratings 
indicate that is better left undone. At 
this point, Jackson’s title must now 
slightly be altered to King of Pop. Yes, 


the media must share the blame, but 
Jackson doesn’t make it easy for us to 
leave him alone. His child is named 
Blanket! 

However, the documentaries need 
to stop, especially the kind of off- 
kilter, indicting hackwork from 
Bashir and Dateline. Instead, the rat- 
ings bonanza has trickled down into 
countless Michael Jackson films air- 
ing on cable, and future made-for- 
TV movies are in the works. This is 


all means that I can enjoy the history 
of his.spectacular music videos and 
The Wiz on VH1, but by May sweeps 
some no name actor will portray 
Michael on NBC for profit. Instead of 
all this mess, perhaps we should give 
the crazy Jackson his own reality pro- 
gram, ala The Anna Nicole Show. Per- 
haps in two’seasons, Jackson could 
pay off his debts, whet the viewers’ 
appetite for odd superstars and enter- 
tain those looking for a cheap laugh. 





Ferrell improves mediocre Old School 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Picture this: It’s Friday night, and 
my friends and I are about to leave for 
White Marsh to see DreamWorks’ 
new comedy film, Old School, about 
some goofy guys who start an equal- 
opportunity fraternity. We’re wait- 
ing for our ride by Subway when a 
series of battle cries begin to emit 
from WaWa. Before we know what’s 
happening, astream of naked pledges 
emerges, streaking and frolicking in 
the snow. 

Last year this might have shocked 
me, but since I’ve lived in the 
Bradford I’ve become accustomed 
to the various misdemeanors of the 
Pike and WaWabrothers. However, 
the timing couldn’t have been bet- 
ter; juxtaposed with Will Ferrell’s 
own cottage-cheese ass, WaWa’s 
little exposé made the humor in Old 
School considerably funnier by 
bringing an element of believability 
to the tale of the strangest fraternity 
ever. 

Directed by Todd Phillips (Road 
Trip), Old School opens with real es- 
tate lawyer Mitch Martin (the always 
handsome Luke Wilson) getting an 


unexpected surprise from his sexu-_ 


ally-liberated girlfriend, Heidi 
(Juliette Lewis). Suddenly single, the 
disenchanted Mitch moves into a 
house right next to his old college 
campus. 

Sensing his need for a rebound, 
Mitch’s friends come to his rescue. 
The wealthy Beanie (Vince Vaughn) 
sponsors a “Mitch-a-palooza” at his 
friend’s new pad, inviting the whole 
campus toa wild night complete with 
Snoop Dogg and beer bongs. It turns 
out to be a liberating experience for 
both Mitch and their recently-mar- 
ried friend, Frank (SNL’s Will Ferrell). 
Known in his college days as “Frank 
the Tank,” he takes a few too many 
hits on the beer bong and ends up 
following in WaWa’s footsteps. 

The real shenanigans start the next 
day, when Beanie decides that Mitch 
is going to be godfather for a new 
equal-opportunity off-campus frater- 
nity in an attempt to recapture the 
outrageous, irrepressible fun of their 
college years. Though initially reti- 
cent, Mitch soon finds himself di- 
recting 14 pledges in a “trust” game 
that involves rope, cinder blocks and 
the sacred fifth limb. 

The rest of the movie chronicles 
the crazy pledging process for the 
eclectic Alpha Epsilon Omega 
wannabes, ranging from college stu- 
dents like the waddling oxymoron, 
Weensie, to 90-year-old Blue. Of 


course, there’s the requisite love in- 
terest (Ellen Pompeo) and the requi- 
site arch-nemesis (Jeremy Piven) 
thrown into the mix, but they are es- 
sentially marginalized, used only to 
create situations conducive to fur- 
ther drunken antics. 

Let’s be honest. Old School isn’t 
going to make you think. You’re not 
going to hear aboutitat the Oscars, or 
even the Peoples’ Choice Awards. In 
fact, it’s pretty likely that you'll forget 
about this movie by this time next 
year. While it is similar in form to the 
cult classic Animal House, Old School 
is not destined for the same distinc- 
tion. 

Why not? First, it resonates with a 
slightly different audience. Obvi- 
ously, college students can appreci- 
ate the situational humor in both 
films. However, the thirtysomethings 
in Old School speak bestto their peers, 
the frat boys who grew up but never 


quite matured, those who would love 
to replace their professional life with 
their fabled college adventures. While 
anyone can enjoy this film, it lacks 
the mass appeal that Animal House 
has for college-age students. 

Also, the plot is really formulaic. 
It doesn’t take a BME to figure out 
what’s going to happen shortly after 
Frank’s near-drowning incident, and 
I’m sure I won’t be ruining any se- 
crets when I reveal that Mitch gets 
the cute girl of his dreams. This for- 
mula system works only if the humor 
is fresh and the characters are memo- 
rable. 

Which brings meto the final weak- 
ness: The characters and acting aren’t 
anything special. Wilson is nice to 
look at, but seems altogether aver- 
age. Vaughn elicits some laughs, but 
you won't be quoting him the next 
day. The pledges are flat character 
sketches, and the women in the film 


fade into the background. Without a 
doubt, Ferrell carries this movie. If 
not for him, I probably would have 
hated Old School. With him, I laughed 
until my sides hurt. 

A quick disclaimer: If you haven’t 
picked up on this yet, Old School 
peddles the sort of goofy, physical, 
bathroom humor that you find in 
Adam Sandler and Jim Carrey flicks. 
If you don’t appreciate this brand of 
funny, don’t bother with Old School. 
Also, this film is rated R for good 
reason; there’s plenty of nudity and f- 
bombs, so don’t bring your kid 
brother. 

The verdict? Old School is good for 
some laughs, and I guarantee you'll 
love Ferrell. Now that he’s left SNL, 
you probably need a fix anyways. If 
WaWaisn’t enough drunken naked- 
ness for you, then check out this 
movie. Just don’t be surprised if you 
forget about it the next day. 
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Frank (Will Ferrell) reverts back to his untamed college alter-ego, “Frank the Tank,” as he joins a frat. 
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BY PEI CHENG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


If there is one woman who can 
| almost get away with black leather 
| thong-pants and borderline bouf- 
| fant hair, it’s the legendary Cher and 
she’s saying goodbye to all of her 
adoring fans with a final tour in the 
United States. 
Pop diva Cher is coming to the 
Baltimore Arena this Thursday, on 
Feb. 27, as part of her Living Proof- 
Farewell tour. The concerts, de- 
scribed in a statement by the celeb- 
rity singer herself as “the Cher-ist 
Show on Earth,” will be her final 
appearances live on stage. 
Songs cover over four decades 
of hit songs and unforgettable per- 
formances, as well as some selec- 
| tions from her most recent album 
Living Proof. With a team of danc- 
ers, memorable video clips and an 
| array of costumes that are notori- 
| ously “Cher,” the extravaganza is 
sure to show why farewell is too 
soon, 
Bornin El Centro, Calif., Cherilyn 
| Lapierre lived with her single mother 
who struggled by on occasional sing- 
ing gigs and brief movie roles. In her 
late teens, Cher became a studio 
backup singer and met her future 
husband, celebrity Sonny Bono. 
Well-known for her collaboration 


BY AMBER JENKINS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Tuesday, March 4, also 
known as Fat Tuesday, The Fells 
Point Food and Beverage Associa- 
tion will be holding their fourth an- 
nual “Mardi Gras North” celebra- 
tion, beginning at 4 p.m. 

Close to two dozen participating 
local businesses will be represented 
| atthecelebration. Inaddition, many 
| businesses will be hiring bands to 
| play New Orleans music, which will 

range from blues to zydeco to Cajun 
| music. 

The festival will have plenty for 
everyone to do including a Gumbo 
Cook-off Contest in Broadway 
Square. The best chef will receive 
the coveted Bronzed Crayfish 








Cher rocks her way to D.C. 
for farewell concert tour 


with Sonny in music and television, 
Cher later established herselfas a solo 
artist and award-winning actress. 
Although Cher had difficulty over- 
coming her blemished television im- 
age and tabloid troubles as a result 
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This week in D.C., you cansee Cher 
groove on stage for the final time. 


Award. All the cooks, as well as all 
those attending the festival, are en- 
couraged to wear wacky costumes for 
the costume contest, a fun event for 
all ages. 

The amazing prizes for this con- 
test include a trip to Key West, and 
the man and woman with the wildest 
costumes will be dubbed King and 
Queen. Both members of the royal 
pair will win a trip to the Islands as 
wellas the right to be paraded around 
the Point by the “Bourbon Street 
Ramblers,” a New Orleans style 
marching band. 

There will also be the Fells Point 
Lost Souls and Sinners Scavenger 
Hunt beginning at 7 p.m., and the 
Great Fells Point Raffle, held to ben- 
efit the Children’s House of Johns 
Hopkins. Tickets for the raffle are $5. 


of her divorce with Bono, she man- 
aged to land substantial roles in films 
such as Silkwood, Suspect and Moon- 
struck. An Academy Award for Cher’s 
performance in Moonstruck proved 
her abilities as an actress to the skep- 
tical film industry and further ad- 
vanced her ambitious career. 

However, it had been over five 
years since the world had last heard 
Cher’s voice on an album. Warner 
Brothers released a disco inspired al- 
bum in 1998, earning her a Grammy 
for the dance hit Believe. Cher then 
followed up with the album release of 
Not Commercial in 2000, which was 
distributed exclusively through the 
Internet. 

From the early days of the singing 
duo “ Sonny and Cher” to the risqué 
outfits and tattoos of the late ’80s to 
the Hollywood big screen, the times 
have changed along with each of 
Cher’s many transformations. 

Take the opportunity to relive the 
great career of the eternally youthful 
Cher and be prepared to be totally 
entertained. And for fans of revealing 
pants and puffy hair, there’s no guar- 
antee she won’t be turning back time; 
after all, “Cher’s still gotit, babe” (NY 
Post). 

For more information, visit http:/ 
/www.baltimorearena.com or call 
410-347-2010. Youdon’t wantto miss 
Cher’s last stand on stage. 





Get fat this Tuesday at Mardi Gras 


The Grand Prize is two tickets for a 
week in Key West, Fla. at the Hyatt 
Sunset Harbor Resort. Second prize 
is $500 in gift certificates from par- 
ticipating restaurants and pubs in 
Fells Point and third prize is four 
skybox tickets to an Orioles game in- 
cluding free food and drink and din- 
ner at Max’s at Camden Yards. 

A trolley will be available as well 
for $25 per person, and the ride in- 
cludes beads and beer. Passengers are 


welcome to bring their own drinks as | 


well! The trolley will depart from The 
Still at 6:30 p.m. and make stops at 
the Owl Bar in Mt. Vernon, Volsteads 
and MaGerk’s in Federal Hill before 
it goes to Mardi Gras North. 

For moreinformation onhowyou 
can come out and experience Mardi 
Gras for yourself, call 410-563-5423. 





Vivat! features Faberge eggs 


BY MALLARY LERNER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Have you just realized that there’s 
only a week left in February and you 
still haven’t gone to see Vivat! St. Pe- 
tersburg? Luckily for you, this cel- 
ebration of Russian culture is con- 
tinuing until March2 so youstill have 
some time left. 

Russia’s capital, St. Petersburg, is 
and always has been home to some of 
the greatest cultural exhibitions inthe 
world. In celebration of St. 
Petersburg’s 300th anniversary, Bal- 
timore has devoted three weeks (from 
Feb. 13 until March 2), to celebrate 
the city’s rich history. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art of- 
fers Art of Ballets Russes. Tickets cost 
$7 at most. For less than the price of 
dinner at Wolman, youcan view “one 
of the most heralded ballet compa- 
nies ofall times,” according to a press 
release issued by the BMA Web site. 
Picasso, Matisse and Miro, amongst 
others, have contributed over 100 set 
and costume designs on display in 
traditional settings coinciding with 
music by Stravinsky and more. Exhi- 
bition times vary, so for more infor- 
mation consult http:// 
www.vivatfest.com. 

The Walters Museum of Art, lo- 


cated at 600 Charles St., is displaying 
140 works straight from St. Peters- 
burg, created by some of the most 
famous Russian artists of the 20th 
century. 

“The show will explore the rela- 
tionship between the art of the Rus- 
sian avant-garde (ca. 1908-1925) and 
its stylistically primitive sources — 
icons, toys, fabrics and other ele- 
ments,” according to the Vivat! Web 
site. ‘ 

Again, ticket pricesand times vary. 
For more information, call the 
Walters museum at 410-547-9000. If 
you rea Faberge fan, or desireto learn 
just exactly what faberge is, a visit to 
the Walters Museum is recom- 
mended. The Faberge Menagerie at 
the Walters Museum has an exhibi- 
tion dedicated to these tiny semipre- 
cious stone animals, and is.a great 
way to learn about the Russian tradi- 
tion of stone carving 

For those who don’t want to walk 
around a museum and would rather 
sit back, relax and learn about St. Pe- 
tersburg, Center Stage hosts Russian 
Classics Reinvented. For a little more 
money (ranging from $10 to $20), on 
Feb. 27, Olympia Dukakis will read A 
Mother. 

“Contemporary American play- 
wright Regina Taylor reimagines 


quetzales to B-more 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTEer 


The Fiesta de Mexico that is com- 
ing to Baltimore this week promises 
to be muy caliente. A quick fact: 
quetzales are brilliantly-colored 
birds, with plumage of bronze-green 
and red, and are found in Central 
America. : 

They arealsoa form of currency in 
Guatemala, useful if you want to buy 
sugarcane, corn, bananas, coffee, 
beans, cardamom, cattle, sheep, pigs 
or chickens. 

For those of us who live in Balti- 
more, the definition of quetzales may 
bemore applicable in that Los Quetza- 
les isa Mexican dance ensemble that 
is coming to Johns Hopkins for the 
Fiesta de Mexico this March. 

Originally from Arlington in 
northern Virginia, this dance group 
makes it their mission to “preserve, 








Thursday, Feb. 27 


ON CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Sweet Honey in the Rock: 
If you want to see Sweet Honey, an 
award-winning female a capella 
group, go to the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall this evening. The 
group’s repertoire includes gospel, 
blues and jazz. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-783-8000. 


8:00 p.m. Stand Up Comedy Night 
at E-Level: The junior class hosts 
this improv comedy night, which 
promises to showcase some of 
Hopkins’ most hilarious acts. There 
arealso cash prizes on hand, so come 
outand cheer your fellowclassmates. 
For more information, e-mail 
Simone at simone@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Munch’n 
Macbeth: Admission is free this 
morning to audiences who wish to 
see a revision of the classic 
Shakespeare tale. Director Andrew 
Carter’s version includes liquid la- 
tex costumes and tango. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


a 


Friday, Feb. 28 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. JohnCon: Starting tonight, 
and lasting for two entire days (no 
breaks), JohnCon will take over Le- 
vering. JohnCon is a gaming con- 
vention, where participants have the 
chance to participate in a variety of 
activities, including “fiction and fan- 
tasy movies, anime, video gamesand 
Amtgard.” The cost is $12 for the 
general public, or $9 for students. 
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Therearealso free pixy stix (up to two 
and a half feet long) for those who 
need that extra sugar rush to stay up 
all night. For more information, e- 
mail Amanda Johnson _ at 
johncon@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~johncon. 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Women’s La- 
crosse Game: You should definitely 
come out to see the Women’s La- 
crosse team take on North Carolina 
this afternoon in the Athletic Center. 
Cheer them on to victory! For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk: Tonight, 
the Lyric Opera House presents 
Dmitri Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth 
of Mtsensk, an operaabout “awoman 
thrown into a nightmare of eroticism 
and violence,” according to a press 
release. For more information, call 
410-727-6000. 


Theophilus North: The Washington, 
D.C.-based theater Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Theophilus North, based on the novel 
by Thorton Wilder. The Arena Stage 
production is adapted from the 
Wilder bookby Matthew Burnettand 
directed by Mark Cuddy. This play 
willtake place in Kreeger Auditorium. 
For more information, call 202-554- 
9066. 





Saturday, March 1 





ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. The Vagina Monologues: 
Spend your Saturday evening watch- 
ing Eve Ensler’s critically-acclaimed 
Vagina Monologues in Shriver audi- 
torium, and you'll walk away feeling 
like you did something to help the 
scores of women suffering domestic 


ls 





Fes. 27 TO Marcu 5 


and sexual abuse right here in Balti- 
more. Tickets are $5 for students, and 
$10 for others, and all money raised 
will go to help local women suffering 
from abuse. For more information, 
e-mail vdayjhu@hotmail.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Russia, Russia, Russia. The 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra will 
participate in the St. Petersburg Fes- 
tival. Leon Fleisher will conduct as 
Alexander Shtarkman performs on 
the piano. Pieces to be played include 
Mussorgsky’s Night on Bald Moun- 
tain, Prokofiev’s Piano Concerto No. 
2ing,and Rachmaninoff's Symphony 
No. 2 in e. The Russian Shtarkman 
has been called the “black belt of pi- 
ano” quotes the Peabody Institute. 
For more information, call 410-659- 
8100. 





Sunday, March 2 


ON CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. The St. Petersburg String 


Quartet: This evening, the Shriver 
Hall Concert Series proudly presents 
the St. Petersburg String Quartet as 
they help to usher in the Vivat! St. 
Petersburg Festival. According to a 
press release, “founded in 1985 by 
graduates of the Leningrad Conser- 
vatory, the quartet has performed 
throughout the world, including re- 
cent appearances at London's 
Wigmore Hall, Lincoln Center, the 
Royal Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, 
and the Philadelphia Chamber Music 
Society. For more information, call 
Sel Kardan at 410-516-7164. 


OFF CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. Kaboffand Clark Duo: Join 
John R. Kaboff on cello and Alfred 
Clark, Jr. on piano as they perform 
prize-winning pieces by variouscom- 
posers. Baltimore’s junior cello set is 
familiar with Kaboff as one of the 
area’s leading cello instructors and 
oftentimes the leader of cello choir 
concerts in the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton area. This concert is part of the 
“Sunday Sweets” series, so enjoy 
complementary coffee and pastries 
before the performance. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


research, educate and promote Mexi- 
can folkloric traditions and culture 
through art, music and dance.” This 
they do with style, energy and color- 
ful costumes inspired by the colorful 
birds. 

Here’s another fact: did you know 
that there were 31 states in Mexico? 
Well, you do now. Come to the per- 
formance and learn how each of these 
states is unique, from historical ori- 
gins, dancing styles and other regional 
differences ofall kinds. Take the time 
to learn something about our neigh- 
bor to the south, and give Canada a 
Break from all of your intense scru- 
tiny, 
The performance will take place at 
noon on Wednesday, March 5 in 
Shriver Hall. Admission is free. Call 
410-516-7157, or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~special/ for more in- 
formation. Take this opportunity to 
grab some “south ofthe border” flava. 


| Lyric Opera House located at 140 


Mexican fiesta brings 





Chekhov’s legendary play The 
Seagull in her breathtaking new ad- 
aptation,” and “Academy Award- 
winner Olympia Dukakis reads the | 
title role in Constance Congdon’s 
thrilling new adaptation of Gorky’s 
A Mother,” according to several 
press releases. Center Stage is lo- 
cated at 700 Calvert Street. For more 
information, call 410-332-0033. 

Classical music enthusiasts, or 
those looking to relieve stress dur- 
ing midterms, should check out 
what’s going on with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. Although 
tickets are quite expensive fora col- 
lege student (tickets to these events 
will cost you anywhere between $29 
to $47), the Orchestra is playing 
Rodion Shchedrin’s Not Love Alone, 
Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, Prokofiev's 
Romeo, Juliet Glinka’s Overture to 
Russlan and Ludmila and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Scheherazade. Of 
course, since no festival celebrating 
the Russian culture can be com- 
plete without the works of 
Tchaikovsky, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra will also perform 
Piano Concerto No. 1 at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. To pur- 
chase tickets or to learn more, call 
410-783-8000. 

Like opera? If you’re willing to 
shell out between $60 to $95, the 


W. Mount Royal Avenue presents 
Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk by Dmitri 
Shostakovich, a “controversial sat- 
ire of provincial life,” according to 
the Lyric Opera House Web site. 
For more information, call410-727- 
6000 or check out http:// 
www.baltimoreopera.com. 

As if all of this wasn’t enough, 
Baltimore offers several more cul- 
turally enhancing activities includ- 
ing a craft show, a concert at 
Goucher, a play at the Arena Play- 
house, more concerts, other art ex- 
hibits and The Russian Connection 
at the B&O Railroad Museum. 
Whew! The list goes on well beyond 
this, offering activities ranging in’ 
price and taking place all over Balti- 
more, so there is no excuse not to 
check out at least one event. 

If you consider yourself a lover 
of art, literature, music, theater, 
travel or just interested in Russian 
culture and history, then makesure | 
to check out some of the entertain- . 
ing events Baltimore is offering dur- 
ing Vivat! St. Petersberg. For more 
information visit, —http:// 
www.vivatfest.com. 











Monday, March 3 


ON CAMPUS 


8:30 p.m. Lysistrata. Reading: The 
JHU Barnstormers are at it again! 
Come out and watch them present a 
dramatic reading of the Greek com- 
edy Lysistrata in the Great Hall in 
Levering. “Lysistrata tells the story of 
women from opposing states who 
unite to end a war by refusing to sleep 
with their husbands until the men 
agree to lay down their swords.” The 
best part is that admission is free, but 
hey — help these guys out. Suggested 
donations are $3-5. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail 
LaPapillonBlanche@planet- 
save.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Honoring 
George Washington: Washington 
College is holding’ an exhibit honor- 
ing our nation’s founder this after- 
noon in the Gibson Performing Arts 
Center Gallery. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-778-7888. 





Tuesday, March 4 


ON CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Men’s Lacrosse: 
The men’s lacrosse team will take on 
the rival team from Albany, N.Y., this 
afternoon, so come out to Homewood 
Field and show your support for the 
Blue Jays. For more information, visit 
http://www.hopkinssports.com. 


7:00 p.m. Celestial Jeopardy and 
Dessert Night: Come out and watch 
religious leaders at Hopkins partici- 
pate in this religious take on the hit 


game show, Jeopardy. The show 
will test their knowledge of each 
other’s religious traditions. This 
event will take place in the Bunting 
Meyerhoff Interfaith Center. This 
event is part of the Open Hands 
Open Hearts: Exploring Diverse 
Faith Traditions series, which seeks 
to embrace all religions in the 
Hopkins community. For more 
information, contact Michael 


Balazs at 410-243-6630 or 
Michael@jhu.edu. 
OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Peabody Duets. Soprano 
Deidra Palmour and baritone 
Steven Rainboltare joined by Rob- 
ert Muckenfuss on piano as they 
perform various pieces by Purcelll, 
Mendelssohn, Fauré and Gounod. 
The performances will be in 
Friedberg Hall and tickets are $5 _ 
for students with valid ID. For more 
information, call 410-659-8100. 


Wednesday, March 5 _ 


ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Men’s Basketball: To- 
night, the Blue Jays take on 
Gettysburg in the Athletic Center, 
Tonight’s game is part of the Cen- 
tennial Conference matchup. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Chamber 
Music Faculty Recital warmly 
welcomes director Michael 
Kannen, as they perform in 
Coe ate Admission is free, 

or more information, e 
659-8100. te 
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Arigs: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

In spite of your constant efforts, 
nothing short of your own sexual 
fantasies appearing in these pages 
will get you picked up by U-WIRE. 
Taurus: (Apri. 20-May 20) 
Addition and subtraction giving you 
trouble? No worries; you're a Latin 
Studies major! Laugh nowuntilyou’re 
frozen out of any successful careers. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

To question the course of Foreign 
Policy doesn’t really seem like your 
style. Staring at Lara Croft’s breasts 
at JohnCon on the other hand... 
CaANcer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 

A sucessful future in espionage 
awaits you. All you have to do is 
renounce your family, country and 
fondness of eating for North Korea. 
Leo: (Jury 23-Aucus1 22) 

Debate team competitions are great 
places to score chicks. But believe 
us, nothing beats chaperoning high 
school dances for the Model UN.. 
Virco: (Aucus -SEPTEMBE 
Saddam has body double noo. 
one knows, but did you know Dick 
Cheney is a robot? Impress your 
professors with this little bit of trivia. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Wants and needs of your sexual partner 
should be ignored this week. Snow has 
delayed shipments of Chlamydia medi- 
cation to all local Maryland hospitals. 
Scorpio: (Ocroser 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Toswimnaked in Brody’s tidepoolor not 
to swim naked. Please consider that your 
future as the man behind the Wolman 
Wok might be seriously in jeopardy. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Be careful while walking to school in this 
poor weather, A slight slip or fall might 
just lead people to notice your Cross Col- 
ors jacket and Beta pledge pin. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

The catis out ofthe bag. Notbrody.com is 
really just a long-distance calling plan 
you're pitching to the campus. Not even 
Brody can turn down 10 cents a minute! 
Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Next up on your list of things to do is 
contacting Sarah the sexcolumnist about 
your bizzare fantasy of romancing Mass. 
Senator John Kerry with a pool cue. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19’ - MARCH 20) 
“Bachelor” is a title you'll no longer have 
to live by. Say goodbye to those lonely 
days. Your mail-order Russian bride is 
currently waiting in the AMR mailroom. 
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Across 


1. math subject developed by 
Newton 

9. science dealing with chemicals 
14. people who control equipment 
16. relaxed (with at) 

17. abbr of a famous art museum 
in NYC 

18. popular rave drug that opens 


107. brand thatrivals Abercrombie 
108. prefix meaning to do again 
109. — what else is new? 

110. they can turn into turmors 
112. AIDS is one of them 

116. sometimes added at the end 
of a letter or email 

117. view, watch, observe 

118. popular Chinese surname | 
119. steady, even out 


BERR 





42. org for pro golfers 

43. items that cut things 

46. two words that mean ‘the’ in 
French; one masculine, one 
feminine 

48. civil engineering (abbr) 

51. exam or experiment 

52. street (abbr) 

55. military personnel wear them 


- around their necks 


up your pores (abbr) 120. talk endlessly 56. halftone (abbr) Sid 
19. subject dealing with number 58 org in charge of evaluating air 
theory Down planes and regulating the airline 
25. A city in SW India. It was a industry (abbr) 

Maratha capital 1. popular end for an internet cite 60. not applicable (abbr) 


27. total up all the scores 

29. Royal Institute of Naval 
Architects (abbr) 

30. take everything off of 

31. does something again and 
again 

33. winner; not second 

34. the vowels all scrambled up 
36. put food in ones’ mouth 

37. Basketball team that lost in the 
NBA finals last year 

38. call to someone lying to you 
39. long distance phone company 
40. doesn’t stay awake (plural) 
44. Clueless express 

45. what the Middle East has a lot 
of 

47. stay outoftheleftlane (2 words) 
48. computer science (abbr) 

49. half of what a ballerina wears 
50. African fly 

53. — I was saying 

54. popular frat at JHU 

55. ex of an example 

56. famous film Ben- 

57. makesa friend get in trouble (2 
words) 

59. linking word 

61. attention (abbr) 

62. grade calculators 

64. goes faster 


JAG 68. ex of an example 

Ve ‘| 69. popular Thursday night NBC 
iG 4s show 
KA 70. another way to calla TA 


72. syllables of relaxation 


2. cell death 

3. it rhymes with demure 

4. relating to the head «or brain 
5. United Airlines acronym 

6. Inc in England 

7. men (Italian) 

8. Mr plural (Spanish) 

9. punctuation used to separator 
in a list 

10. famous Electrical Engineeing 
org. 

11. America’s uncle 

12. old female rulers in Russia 
13. persons who give up working 
15. popular subject to study re 
garding peoples’ interactions with 
each other 

20. appropriate, suitable, fitting 
21. kill (French) 

22. heights (abbr) 

23. organization or establishment 
24. like a litter box (2 words) 

26. heroic tale 

28. animal that builds dams 

30. ruin something on purpose 
32. investigate, study or explore 
33. internet ending for Fiji 

35. oh my gosh! 

37. opposite of yes 

41. vinegar or verjuice according 
to Sir Thomas More 


61. study of the stars and heavenly 
bodies 

63. hopes, meditates; often ina 
religious setting 

65. value or worth 

66. what the Chinese called their 
leader 

67. study of money 

71. someone who goes on an 
airplane a lot; often used with 
frequent 

75. South Africa (abbr) 

77. tuberculosis (abbr) 

79. short form of advertisement 
82. famous film about an alien 
83. popular drink that supposedly 
cures various ailments 

84. study of past events 

85. Brazilian stock market (2 
words) 

86. file name ending for certain 
multimedia things (plural) 

94. fancy, smart, elegant or chic 
95.ahedonist, traditionally an idol 
worshipper 

96. study of the human body (abbr) 
97. people who get things done 
99. to make (Italian) 

102. any of several eagles 
104. first name of a former Spice 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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78. city of the movie stars 

80. extra time when the score is 
even (abbr) 
“81. 2 popular brands of tomato 
sauce 

84. cross or a mixture of two or 
more things 

86. order at a bar 

87. time zone here in Baltimore 
88. opposite of yes 

89. place for a train to stop (abbr) 
90. yes it - 

91. ex of an example 

92. Frost or Neruda or 
Wordsworth or ... (2 words) 
93. opposite of the holder 

95. example or model 

98. often, frequently 

100. extra, add-on 

101. a color in between blue and 
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CHARLES REYNER 


My name is Charles Reyner 
and I’mrunning for executive 
president. I have served the 
Hopkins community for the 
past two years as class repre- 
sentative and chair of the 
Homewood Student Affairs 
subcommittee. It’s been a 
good time. I’ve worked with 
administrators and faculty to 
push for all open exams to be 
placed on reserve in the library, the results of which are just 
showing. I served on the Committee on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion (CUE), which recommends 4-year housing and immedi- 
ate steps to improve the quality of on-campus food. I also 
worked with Manu Sharma to ensure that students were of- 
fered dining options when we returned from school vacations. 
As president, I plan to finish the projects that I started and to 
work to ensure the student voice is listened to. For example, we 
need to be certain that the Charles Village Project - an en- 
deavor that will provide housing, parking, and retail for the 
Hopkins community - meets our needs. Another example is an 
all-night eating facility on-campus, so students can hang out 
together eating midnight meals: Students have been complain- 
ing about a lack of midnight food options for a long time. So 
come Sunday, remember to vote for Charles Reyner. 





ALI SALEEM 


This candidate did not submit 
a statement. 


CHEN ZHAO 


This candidate did not submit 
a statement. 





Vice-President of Administration 


KATIE DAVIS 


Hey guys! I’m Katie Davis 
andJamrunning for Vice Presi- 
dent of Administration. I am 


Council. Since coming to 


the apathy among students to- 
ward student government. 
Many feel uninformed and be- 
lieve that Student Council does 
not truly represent their con- 
cerns. | intend to work for all students. For example, in order to 
beinclusiveand increase access to the council, I will set up aweekly 
chat at dinner time in the dining hall. You will have an opportu- 
nity to voice your concerns directly to the executive board in an 
informal setting. 

Besides bringing the Student Council in closer contact with the 





needs of the student body, I will also work diligently to meet the 


commitments of the VPA position. As chair of COLA, I will 
advocate fair treatment of all clubs and appoint dedicated stu- 
dents as board members. I realize it is important for the VPA to 
focus on the promotion and advertisement for leadership posi- 
tions on campus; we need to reach the most qualified candidates, 
and I believe I could be the first of many. I appreciate your vote 
and I would be honored to serve you. For more information, 
please see my positions at http://www. vote4katie.org 


(Le4 4 


~~ 


ee 


excited about the opportunity 
to be involved with the Student 


Hopkins, I’ve become aware of 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


e-President of Institutional 
ations 


Vi 
Re 
KIMBERLY BUXTON 


I, Kimberly Buxton, have the 
dedication and the experience 
to fulfill and exceed the duties 
of VPIR by not merely promis- 
ing change but actually imple- 
menting it. To represent the 
interests of the growing multi- 
ethnic community, I co- 
founded and am the secretary 
of HAPA, a “booming” club 
with over 140 members. I am 
also the Education Chair of the Inter- Asian Council. Mymember- 
ship extends to the Tennis Club and JHUCR. 

As VPIR, I will be committed to representing Stuco within the 
Hopkins Community and act as a cooperative intermediate be- 
tween committees and the President. Dialogue between the stu- 
dent body and government is essential for leaders to execute 
policies for the betterment of student life. I propose a public 
forum to allow the Exec Board to directly communicate with the 
students and act accordingly. Improvements must be made by the 
Career Center, to utilize alumni contacts and arrange more in- 
ternship programs addressing the need for long-term student 
guidance. Although food on campus is improving, I will pressure 
the administration and Sodexho to improve the quality of food, 
round off meal equiv, and expand its facilities. | can’t guarantee 
overnight success, I can promise that things will be better with me 
as VPIR. 





MANU SHARMA 


Hello! My name is MANU 
SHARMA and I’m running for 
Vice President for Institutional 
Relations. This job entails 
chairing the committee respon- 
sible for the funds from the 
eee §$Hopkins Entertainment Pass, 

, é = maintaining contact with com- 

a mittee chairs, and representing 

de v< —— StudentCouncil to other groups 
within the community. 

My qualifications include my experience from two years as 
class representative. This year I co-chaired the Homewood Stu- 
dent Affairs committee (HSA). I promised in my previous candi- 
date statement to work on security and to get you a meal-equiv 
dinner, during thanksgiving and spring break, the Sunday night 
before classes resume. In fact, I have done both; HSA made 
several recommendations for improved lighting off-campus to 
JHU security. And through talks with the head of housing and 
dining, the “holiday” meal has been implemented as a permanent 
change. 

For the next VPIR, I really see the need to expand the capacity 
ofthe position. Iwantto guide student council committees so they 
run effectively. I seek to become more involved in the Charles 
Village community, and generally. And ifelected, I will do my best 
to allocate funds for programming so that students’ interests are 
most represented. Peace, Vote for MANU SHARMA for VPIR! 








Secretary 


CHRISTAL NG 


Teddy Roosevelt put it well: 
“_..the best prize that life offers 
is the chance to work hard at 
work worth doing.” I’dlove the 
chance to work hard at giving 
you the best experience possible 
here at Hopkins. I’m Christal 
Ng, and though I’ve only been 
™ P here for six months, I’ve ob- 

2 = served many issues that I’d like 
towork onimproving. As fresh- 

man class president, I’ve had a chance to work on some of these 
issues already. I’ve helped plan social events and worked on the 
investigating better options for our meal plan. I’ve also learned a 
lot about student life issues by serving on the Housing Advisory 
Board. I want to organize council to maximize its capacity to serve 
the student body in an effective manner. I have a real interest in 
university policy, and have committed to work on the develop- 
ment of the area around campus to create more of a college town, 
I’'dlike to see council work on enhancing the university’s relation- 
ship and influence on the surrounding community. More impor- 
tantly, however, I will work to improve the university’s relation- 








ship with students and the quality of education it provides. I have | 


experience working on policy and with administration, including 

serving as executive board secretary at my high school. I’d really 

like for your college experience to be as fulfilling as possible. 
y 


_- 
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Please give me the honor of serving you from the executive board 
as secretary. 


AUDREY PINN 


“T ife moves pretty fast. Ifyou 
don’t stop and look around 
once ina while, you could miss 
it.” — Ferris Bueller’s Day Off 


Hopkins has tons of student 
clubs, resources, and interest- 
ing events that often go unno- 
ticed. With better communica- 
tion between the student body 
and student organizations, Stu- 
dent Council can improve the quality of life at Hopkins. As 
Secretary, I would inform students of happenings through emails, 
the StuCo website, calendars of monthly events, flyers, The News- 
letter, and the Dailyjolt. In addition to this, I plan to createan AIM 
name, such as JHUStuCo, that contains the week’s activities and 
useful links. As well as continuing the interactive feature in the 
current emails and website, I will expand emails to include all 
athletic games anda link with popular concerts and club events in 
the Baltimore/D.C. area. In addition to corresponding with the 
student body, the Secretary must provide Student Council with 
accurate minutes, attendance, notes, and paperwork. I am an 
organized, responsible person who would devote the proper time 
and energy to make a difference. I have enjoyed my experiences 
and involvement over the past three years here and would love to 
have this opportunity to give back. ; 





Treasurer 


JONATHAN GROCE 


My Fellow Hopkins Students: 

For the past three years, Ihave 
lived and breathed the financial 
operations of student organi- 
zations. My passion for our Stu- 
dent Council and the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC), 
of which I am currently the Sec- 
retary and Cultural Liaison, has 
afforded me countless oppor- 
tunities to promote social pro- 
grams and to educate student leaders on the essentials of campus 
fundraising and SAC policy. 

As Treasurer, not only will I accept the task of maintaining 
Council finances geared toward programming, but I will serve as 
SAC Chair with my allegiance squarely focused on expanding 
student facilities (e.g. affordable housing, more student vans, film 
theatre) and increasing the funding allocations provided for the 
social programs we enjoy at Hopkins. I have seen momentous 
improvement in the quality of student life in just three years, but 
we can’t stop fighting for more! As the number of programs will 
inevitably increase, the sense of community among undergradu- 
ates can only improve, and it is my promise to foster this camara- 
derie by keeping student groups in fiscal shape. With your help, 
we can create a future for Hopkins filled with quality student 
programs. 

Please call 443-799-7278 or e-mail filmjguy1 @hotmail.com for 
questions and comments. 





BEN WARDLOW 


I, Ben Wardlow, am pleased 
to announce my candidacy for 
the position of Treasurer of the 
Student Council Executive 
Board. Over the past year, Ihave 
had the opportunity to fully ex- 
perience all facets of student 
government as the Assistant 
Treasurer. Because this position 
has no voting rights, it afforded 
me the ability to view the SAC 
and Student Council through the eyes of both an insider and an 
outsider. As Assistant Treasurer, I experienced all of the respon- 
sibilities of the Treasurer. I understand the inner workings ofboth 
organizations. At the same time, I am familiar with frustrations 
students feel. Important issues have not always been justly ad- 
dressed and often action is stalled by red tape. Most students do 
not vote in elections. This may in part be due to the ineffectiveness 
of the council in representing their needs. I recognize the silent 
majority needs representation. Hopkins students’ concerns are 
ever-present in my mind. Thus, when elected, I promise that I 
will govern decisions with the following three goals in mind: 
fairness, growth and opportunity for all students. I appreciate 
your vote. 

Fora full description ofall my positions please visit my Website 
at http://www. vote4ben. org. 


i 
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JAMES R. EISZNER III 


AGE: 22 

D.O.B. Feb. 18, 1981 

ACADEMIC AREA: Neuroscience/ 
Economics 


Why Young Trustee? Isn’t college 
over? Don’t I already have enough 
things on my resume? The answers to 
the last two question are both “yes,” 
but the motivations for beinga Young 
Trustee go so much further. The 
Board of Trustees is a group of men 
and women thatis on average 36 years 
older than a typical Hopkins under- 
graduate. The Young Trustee is an 
; opportunity to have representatives 
on the Board of Trustees that still have the undergraduate perspective. The 
Young Trustee is on the Board to push the student agenda, something that I 
have been doing here for years. Since sophomore year I have worked as chief 
editor of the Academic Course Evaluation (ACE) Guide to let the administra- 
tion and students know your opinion of our faculty. More recently I have had 
the privilege of working on the Committee for Undergraduate Education 
(CUE). Through CUE I have worked to get newer housing, more funding for 
student groups, and even changes in the academic schedule that allow for 


more ofasocial flexibility. Ifelected, I will continue to do mybest tomakeJHU 
a better place. i 





FUTURE PLANS: I am undecided on which medical school I will attend. 
JHML is not in my future plans. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Committee for Undergraduate Education, Student Life Committee; 
Inter-Fraternity Council, Executive Board President: 

Academic Course Evaluation Guide, Editor-in-Chief; 

PSA Mentoring Assistant Director. 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 
Prudential Securities Intern, Baltimore. 





MANISH GALA 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. July 14, 1981 
ACADEMIC AREA: 
Engineering 


Biomedical 


My name is Manish Gala and ’m 
running for Young Trustee. This past 
year, Ihave servedas Student Council 
President and as a member on the 
Commission for Undergraduate Edu- 
cation (CUE). From this experience, 
[have learned a tremendous amount 
what it takes to improve undergradu- 
ate life at Hopkins. Working to bring 
Spring Fair back to the quads, raising 
additional funds for more campus 
concerts and social programming, and addressing the faculty about the perils 
of exam recycling has given me a unique perspective about the relationship 
between students and the University. As Young Trustee, I would love to 
continue to serve in a capacity that exchanges concerns and ideas, and most 
importantly brings about change that better assists students, faculty and staff. 
The construction of more undergraduate housing, improvement of career 
and student services, and fostering a sense of community are all recognized 
challenges that will be addressed in the coming years. As Young Trustee, I 
hope to make sure that the student perspective is heard. 





FUTURE PLANS: Medical school (next year). 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Student Council (Student Body President 2002-2003, Student Body Secretary 
2000-2002); 

Commission on Undergraduate Education; 

JHU Debate Team; 

Tau Beta Pi; 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Child Life volunteer; 

Howard Hughes Summer Research fellow. 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 
-Baltimore Rescue Mission. 





RAVI KAVASERY 


AGE: 20 
D.O.B. May 25, 1982 


ACADEMIC AREA: | Electrical En- 
gineering 


Like many of you, Ihaveimmersed 
myself in the Hopkins undergradu- 
ate experience during these four 
years. And you likely share my belief 
that, while this university does cer- 
tain things well, it continues to fall 
short in several, important areas. 
First, we must make campus life is- 
sues a top priority. If we are to build 
; a truly diverse student body, then we 
‘must emphasize the importance ofrecruiting talented students from different 

ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. And if we are to build a stronger, 
safer campus community, then we must provide our undergraduates with 
university housing for all four years. Second, teaching must be made a higher 
priority. This message needs to come from the administration, not just the 
student body. Third, we must strengthen our alumni network and career 
“services to provide undergraduates with rewarding internships and careers. I 
want to serve as Young Trustee to address these issues. The members of the 
Board of Trustees have an ambitious, often overwhelming task before them. 
They need an undergraduate voice to remind them how important it is to 
invest in the undergraduate experience. All I ask is that you vote for the 


candidate you think will best be that voice. 











FUTURE PLANS: Undecided. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 
President, Class of 2003 (2001-2003); 

Director, Jail Tutorial Project (1999-2002); 

Vice President, Debate Team (1999-2002); oe 

Member, President’s Commission on Undergraduate Education; 

Student Representative, Johns Hopkins Alumni Council; . 4 
Student Representative, Whiting School Curriculum Committee Mem- 


ber; 
Tau Beta Pi. 
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AVNER EZRA MIZRAHI 


AGE: 21 
| D.O.B. Dec. 17, 1981 

ACADEMIC AREA: International 
| Studies major, History minor 


[hope that all of you areas grateful 
to Hopkins as I am for many fun and 
| fulfilling experiences over the past few 
| years. lam especially thankful for the 
life-changing relationships I have 
formed with both students and pro- 
fessors in an environment that has 
allowed for these bonds to flourish. 

Despite all of my positive experi- 
ences at Hopkins, I recognize that this university has major problems that 
need to be resolved. One of the most apparent difficulties in my mind is the 
University’s lack of focus on undergraduate student life. Asa Young Trustee, 
I will offer my insights and criticisms to make sure that the undergraduates 
are not lost in the shuffle of the Board of Trustees’ financial, fundraising and 
administrative responsibilities. 

In a few months I will leave Hopkins full of memories. By remaining 
involved in crucial decision making activities, I can impact the experiences of 
those students who will come after me, so that in four years from now, they 
too will leave with a powerful sense of nostalgia and, like me, a strong desire 
to give back. 











FUTURE PLANS: I plan to practice law as a litigator, possibly working on 
public policy (education, foreign relations) in the more distant future. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

President, Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity (2001-2002); 

JHU Mock Trial Team, Lawyer/Witness (2000-present); 

Johns Hopkins Hillel Alternative Spring Break community service trip to El 
Salvador (2002); 

Student Advisor; Student Mentor; Intramural sports. 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 

Kilometers 4 Karyn (5K run to combat childhood cancers); 

Jerusalem Roadtrips (educational, cultural and political trip to Israel); 
Math and Hebrew tutor. 





ELIZABETH OWENS 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. March 2, 1981 
ACADEMIC AREA: 
Art; Economics minor 


History of 


My nameis Elizabeth Owens. Iam 
running for Young Trustee. As an 
~undergraduate, Ihave workedinJHU 
organizations because I believe that 
by working within our existing orga- 
nizations we can make the JHU com- 
munity more responsive to our needs 
and consistent with our academicand 
social values. As a Young Trustee, I 
would express the undergraduate 
perspective concerning issues facing the Board of Trustees. Issues relating to 
campus development at Hopkins are particularly important to me. The 
development of JHU’s infrastructure at Homewood will have a significant 
effect on undergraduate life. I would strive to emphasize the undergraduate 
perspective concerning development initiatives to ensure that development 
occurs in direct response to student needs. Hopkins needs to develop a more 
integrated community with convenient community services. The opportu- 
nity exists to make housing for upperclassmen, social hubs, and basic com- 
munity services more readily available. This will help to create a stronger JHU 
community and more integrated undergraduate life at Hopkins. The possi- 
bilities for JHU are exciting. I want to serve the Hopkins community as Young 
Trustee by expressing the undergraduate perspective concerning realization 
of JHU’s exciting possibilities. 





FUTURE PLANS: I plan to attend graduate school to study architectural 
design and urban development. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Order of Omega, President (2002-2003); 

Ethics Board, member (2002-2003); 

Ethics Policy Committee, member (2002-2003); 

Kappa Alpha Theta, executive officer (2001-2002); 
National Society of Collegiate Scholars (inducted, 2000). 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 

Tisch-NYU London (summer 2000); 

Courtauld Institute of Art London and Freie Universitat Berlin (summer 
2002); 

Bank of Tokyo Mitsubishi, intern (summer 2001). 


JENNIFER LEE PARKER 


AGE: 22 

D.O.B. June 21, 1980 
ACADEMIC AREA: 
Engineering 


Mechanical 


Hello! My name is Jenn Parker. 
Why me? Over the last 3 years I have 
had the pleasure of being involved in 
a wide variety of Hopkins activities. 
Last summer I wasatrip leader for the 
Hopkins 4k for Cancer, a 4,000-mile 
cross-country bike trip that raised 
over $50,000 for The American Can- 

cer Society. I have also gained a great 
deal of leadership and creative expe- 
rience from being captain of the Field 
Hockey team and the Chairperson of the Mechanical Engineers Student 
Council. These activities, among many others, have allowed me to work 
cooperatively with current Hopkins students, faculty, administration, alumni 
and community members — just as would be expected of a Young Trustee. 
My goals as Young Trustee focus on improving student life at Hopkins. I see 


great opportunity for this campus beyond the classroom. With much needed 


increased funding and alumni support, our clubs, athletics, arts groups and 
community resources, such as the art and recreation centers, could be greatly 
expanded. It is essential that we leave Hopkins not only with a diploma, but 
having made the most of our experience, affording us the opportunities to 
excel in today’s world. Please support me, Jenn Parker, as Young Trustee. 


‘FUTURE PLANS: Future plans include using my engineering degree to 


benefit a non-profit organization and going to business school. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Varsity Field Hockey Team (1999-2002), Captain (2002); 

Mechanical Engineering Student Council (1999-2003), Chair (2002); 
Student Athlete Advisory Council (1999-present); 

Trip Leader, Hopkins 4k for Cancer — Awarded “Special Event of the Year” 
by the American Cancer Society (2002); 

Mechanical Engineering Research (2003). 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 

The Rotary Foundation of Rotary International — Paul Harris Fellow (2002); 
Volunteer boat builder at Lowell’s Boat Shop — oldest wooden boat shop in 
America (2000). 


ELISE ROECKER 


AGE: 21 
D.O.B. August 16, 1981 
ACADEMIC AREA: English 


A Young Trustee should be the 
voice of the undergraduate commu- 
nity at Hopkins. Having served on 
the Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) for three years, working di- 
rectly with most of the groups on 
campus, I’ve learned what student 
concerns are and can address them, 
while still serving the University as a 
whole. All students are concerned 
with rising tuition costs, but we are 
also interested in what’s going on with the development of our campus. Too 
often we feel like passive observers of the construction going onat Homewood. 
One of my goals as Young Trustee would be to open discussions of future 
campus development to all interested students. Regular students, not just 
Student Council members, need to be on planning committees. We also need 
professors who are teachers. A new commitment to this is being put forth by 
the Deans of the schools, but without money for proposed “teaching chairs,” 
it is difficult to achieve. I want to develop strategies to endow these chairs 
through alumni gifts, targeting such donations in our annual giving cam- 
paigns. Hopkins is a good place, but it can be much better. Let me work to 
make that happen. 





FUTURE PLANS: One to two years working in governmental affairs, prefer- 
ably for a non-profit organization, followed by law school. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Student Council Executive Treasurer and Student Activities Com- 
mission Chair (2002-2003); 

SAC Performing Arts Liaison (2001-2002); 

KSAS student representative, University Committee on the Status of 
Women (2002 2003); 

Barnstormers Vice President; 

CTY Teaching Assistant (2002). 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: é 
Internship, Navigant Consulting (Fall 2001); 
Consultant, National Healthy Start Association (Spring 2001-present). 


KHOI! D. THAN 


AGE: 20 

D.O.B. April 22, 1982 

ACADEMIC AREA: Public Health- 
Natural Sciences (Pre-Medicine) 





A Johns Hopkins University 
Trustee is responsible for support- 
ing the University President and 
overseeing the institution’s monetary 
matters. If elected Young Trustee of 
the Class of 2003, I will serve my 
classmates by fulfilling these obliga- 
tions to the best of my ability. As an 
active student leader since the fifth 
grade, especially in the realm of table 
tennis, I possess the experience and 
the skills necessary to help fundraise for our university and manage its 
investments. More important than these financial issues, however, I will 
support and introduce policies that will improve undergraduate life. Al- 
though such changes will not affect current seniors, they will benefit current 
underclassmen and future generations of Hopkins students. 

I have loved every aspect of my undergraduate experience at Hopkins — 
academic, extracurricular and social. I have succeeded in my schoolwork, 
furthered the excellence of Johns Hopkins Table Tennis, and made a few 
friends along the way. But it doesn’t have to end on May 22, not for me and not 
for you. I would be very happy to continue my active involvement with the 
university over the next four years as a Young Trustee, and for the rest of my 











. life as a proud alumnus. 


FUTURE PLANS: I will attend medical school in preparation for a career in 
both medicine and public service. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Table Tennis Club (President 1999-2002); 

Table Tennis Team (Varsity 2002-2003, Junior Varsity 1999-2002); 
Resident Advisor; 

Woodrow Wilson Research Program; 

Alpha Epsilon Delta; 

Omicron Delta Kappa; 

Vietnamese Students Association. 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: 

National Collegiate Table Tennis Association (President 2001-2003, Vice 
President 2000-2001, Mid-Atlantic Division Director 1999-2001), Union 
Memorial Hospital volunteer. 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
it (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
ss and Eddie’s Market 
me Ay (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days, 





This week’s quiz is on my favorite filmmaker, Kevin Smith. 
Smith created the classic films Clerks, Mallrats, Chasing Amy, 
Dogma, and Jay and Silent Bob Strike Back. The New Jersey native 
financed his first hit film Clerks for $27,575 paid for by 10 credit 
cards Kevin had in his name, the money from selling his comic 
book collection, a family donation and paychecks from the conve- 
nience store he worked in that would later become the setting for 
Clerks. From this humble, black and white beginning, Smith 
rolled into Hollywood with fresh new ideas, memorable charac- 
ters, and even more memorable dialogue. Let’s see how much you 
know about New Jersey’s finest screenwriter and director (and 
silent actor). 


Get your answers in by 
5 p.m. on Tuesday. You 
can bring them in to the 
office, e-mail them to 
news.letter@jhu.eduor fill 
out the quiz online (at 
ht. ers 
www. jhunewsletter.com). 


The winner gets $10 
worth of goodies from our 
sponsors, Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Liquors on 
the 3100 block of St. Paul. 
Sojust fill outthe quizand 
win $10 worth of stuff. ?m 
not even supposed to be here today! 


COURTESY OF HTTP 
Kevin Smith, shown on the set of the movie Dogma. 


1. Kevin Smith’s first film, Clerks, introduced the world to Dante 
Hicks and Randal Graves, two foul-mouthed clerks who worked at 
the Quickstop and RST Video. While Dante pines over his lost 
girlfriend, Caitlin Bree, Randal scrutinizes the nuisances of pop 
culture. Constantly subjected to strange customers, they observe one 
customer searching through egg cartons looking for “the perfect 
dozen.” What do they guess to be the profession of this customer? 


2. The prequel to Clerks, Mallrats (made before prequels were 
even cool), takes place one day before the events in Clerks. This 
tale of two slackers with no shopping agenda focuses on TS and 
Brody both trying to win back their girlfriends. During their 
search for solutions to their precarious romantic entanglements, 
they visit a psychic in the local dirt mall. What was the psychic’s 
name and how many nipples did she have? 


3. After Mallrats flopped in the theaters, Kevin Smith decided 
to doa movie which was botha heartfelt piece anda vehicle for Ben 
Affleck’s burgeoning career. The result was the critically acclaimed 
Chasing Amy, focusing on Holden McNeil’s pursuit of the charm- 
ing lesbian, Alyssa Jones. Jay and Silent Bob only appear once in 
the film, when Holden is most in need of guidance. What food do 
they order at the coffee shop? 


4. The controversial film Dogma followed Chasing Amy and 





/WWW.DOGMA-MOVIE.COM/PICS/CHURCH/ 


enraged Catholic groups, at least until it was released and they saw 
that it was harmless humor. Jay and Silent Bob take on an increas- 
ingly larger role as they help guide Linda Fiorentino’s character 
across the country to stop Matt Damon and Ben Affleck from 
triggering the apocalypse. The never tiresome Jason Lee makes his 
third appearance in a Kevin Smith movie as the evil angel Azrael. 
What weapon does Silent Bob used to kill Azrael when the gang is 
taken captive? 


5. The fifth and final movie in the “Jersey Trilogy,” Jay and 


Silent Bob Strike Back, features the duo in another cross country 
trip, this time to California to stop the produc- 
tion of the Bluntman and Chronic movie, based 
loosely on their lives. During the raucous road 
trip, Jay falls in love with a jewel thief, the pair 
steal a monkey and they somehow manage to 
outwit an animal control ranger played by Will 
Ferrel. The whole series of events stems from Jay 
and Bob being banned from standing in front of 
the Quickstop after making too much noise de- 
fending their favorite band. What band does the 
pair model their life after? 


6. The fun wasn’t completely confined to the 
movie theater; Kevin Smith also attempted to 
create a Clerks Animated Cartoon series, which 
although short-lived, was one of the funniest TV 
shows ever. In the first episode to air, Jay slips 
and falls and tries to sue Dante Hicks and the 
Quickstop for millions of dollars. Unfortunately, Randal steps up 
to the bench to defend Dante. As inept of a lawyer as a clerk, 
Randal fails to win the sympathy of the jury made up ofall NBA all- 
stars. What was Randal’s closing argument? (one sentence) 


7. After eight years and five movies, Kevin Smith decided to 
retire his Jay and Silent 
Bob characters and 
move on to some new 
material. He is still not 





straying far fromhome, 
the garden state, with 
hisnew film, Jersey Girl. \e ¢ 1: 2 
JerseyGirlhaswrapped COURTESY OF HTTPy/ANIMATIONMEAT.COM 


: ; ._ Jay and Silent Bob in the Clerks cartoon. 
up its shooting but is 


not being released un- 
til November. What hot, tabloid pursued couple star in this new 
Kevin Smith film? 


8. Convenience store employees are also paid tribute in other 
productions. The Simpsons’ answer to the Quickstop is the price- 
gauging Quick E Mart run by Apu Nahasapeemapetilon. In 
“Homer and Apu,” Apu is fired from the Quick E Mart after 
Homer gets sick from his expired food products. Apu journeys to 
the Quick E Mart headquarters in India to beg for his job back. 
Meanwhile, back in Springfield, what famous actor takes a job at 
the store to research for an upcoming movie? 


9. Kevin Smith brings a great deal of continuity to his Jersey 
Trilogy films. In Mallrats, Brandi must replace Julie Dwyer on her 
father’s game show after Julie dies while swimming laps in the 
pool. In Clerks, which takes place the next day, Dante and Randal 
go to Julie’s fu- 
neral and knock 
over the casket. 
Randaland Brody 
are both sharp- 
witted wise-asses, 
and they bothalso 
tell inappropriate 
stories about their 
cousin. Does this 
mean that Brody 
and Randal are 
cousinsthemselves? 
Whatisthename of 
Brody’s cousin? 


10. One epi- 
sode of Clerks the 
Cartoon was 
called “Dante and 
Randal and Jay 
and Silent Bob 
and a Bunch of 
New Characters 
and Lando Take 
Part in a Whole 
Bunch of Movie Parodies Including, but not Exclusive to, The Bad 
News Bears, The Last Starfighter, Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom, Plus a High School Reunion.” In this episode, Randal 
rediscovers a treasure from his past locked away in the storage 
closet of his high school: the video game Pharaoh. Because of his 
high score, he is taken away by an evil cult and forced to build 
pyramids by pushing big blocks while guards whip him. What 
does Randal say people called him in high school? 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. VIEWASKEW.COM/ 
CHASINGAMY/ 


The Chasing Amy comic book from View Askew. 


11. In Mallrats, Jason Lee’s character Brody is beaten up by Ben 
Affleck, the employee of Fashionable Male who likes to have sex 
with girls in a very uncomfortable place. When Jay and Silent Bob 
discover that Brody has been attacked, who does Brody tell them 
was responsible for the beating? 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 
1 OOG 

2. diptheria 

3. 26 inches 

4. Chris Elliot 

5. An old lady 

6. Ranch Dressing hose 
7. accept 41-49 

8. Washington 

9. Pleistocene 

10. false 
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By VADIM GRETOUCHKIN 












From the editors: 






To all the fans of the world’s greatest lacrosse team, 








The snow that has buried the city of Baltimore is 
slowly melting, and soon spring will begin. With it 
comes another lacrosse season, a continuation of a 
legacy that is as much part of Hopkins as its es- 
teemed academic program. 


For those of you who don’t know, lacrosse is Hopkins’ 
only sport that competes at the Division | level. This 
means that when the team plays at home, it’s big. 


The men come into this season with a #3 ranking 
and a slough of returning stars that guarantee to 
provide for an exciting season. 


The women return with #18 ranking and a younger 
team that comes into the season with high hopes 
and a new approach and attitude. 


The pages that follow serve as your guide to every- 
thing a fan needs to know about Hopkins lacrosse, 
past, present and future. 


This issue is the product of extra work that many of 
those who helped were not required to do. It also re- 
quired the help of numerous outside sources. There- 
fore, we'd like to thank those who made putting this 
out as smooth a process as possible. 


Thanks to all the coaches and players for the their 
help and cooperation. Thanks to Mike Spector and 
Jay Crim for talking us out of stressful situations. 
Thanks to Turbo, for being a dictator and communist- 
style torturer at the same time. Thanks to Ron and 
Eric, for taking half of the overall workload and being 
our stats guys and sources for lacrosse knowledge. 
Thanks to Gordo, Maany, Evan, Ishai, Lindsay and 
Teresa for sacrificing their time for editing and lay- 
out. Finally, thanks to Liz and Raph for keeping up 
with the layout schedule that wasn't. 


Now get out of the library and out to the field. 
Let the games begin. 


Go Jays! 


Jeff Katzenstein and Emily Mayer 
Special Issues Editors 


FRONT COVER BY LIZ STEINBERG, BACK PHOTO BY 
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Checks, fouls and personal space 


By Julianna Finelli 


he oldest competitive sport 
in North America, popular 
for decades on _ the 
East Coast, lacrosse is now 
catching on across the 
country. However, there are still many 
ofus unfamiliar with the rules and lingo 
of the game. While the rules can get 
pretty complex, the basic structure is 
quite straightforward and easy to grasp. 

Men’s lacrosse is a contact game 
played with ten players: one goalkeeper, 
three defensemen, three midfielders 
and three attackmen. The game is 
played using a lacrosse stick, or a 
“crosse,” which has a head with a net- 
ted pocket. All players except the goalie 
are not allowed to use their hands. A 
goal is scored when the ball crosses 
over the goalline, and each goalis worth 
one point. 

A player in possession of the ball 
“cradles” it with his stick by moving his 
arms and wrists back and forth, keep- 
ing the ball secure in the stick’s pocket. 
A player gains possession of the ball by 
“crosse-checking” (attempting to dis- 
lodge the ball from an opponent’sstick), 
or by “scooping” up a loose ball on the 
ground. “Body checking,” by which a 
player uses his body to jar another 
player out of position, is also permitted 
in men’s lacrosse. The use of checking 
is governed by certain rules, which will 
be discussed later. 

Acollegiate game is 60 minutes long, 
with 15-minute quarters, and begins 
with a “face-off.” In the face-off, the 
ball is placed on the ground between 
the sticks of two opposing players, who 
squat at the center of the field, their 
sticks parallel to the ground. 

At the sound of the whistle, both 
players attempt to gain control of the 
ball, and the players in the “wing ar- 
eas,” to the left and right of center field, 
are allowed to run after the ball. All 
other players must wait until one team 
gains possession of the ball before they 
can move from their starting positions. 
The starting positions include four play- 
ers in the defensive clearing area, one 
player at the center, two players in the 
wing areas and three in the attack goal 
area, which is located within 20 yards of 
the goal they are attempting to score 
on. 
Ifa ball or player in possession of the 
ball goes out of bounds, possession is 
awarded to the other team (unless the 
ball goes out of bounds after an unsuc- 
cessful shot on goal, in which case pos- 
session is awarded to the player nearest 
to the ball when and where it went out 
of bounds). Attack players are not per- 
mitted within the “crease,” or the circle 
around the goal with a radius of nine 
feet. 

The game proceeds at a very fast 
pace, the small solid-rubber ball some- 
times barely visible as it is passed from 
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stick to stick. But with the high level of 
contact, there are many possible fouls, 
punishable by either loss of possession 
or suspension. Personal fouls, which 
include unnecessary roughness, un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, body-checking 
a player who does not have possession 
of the ball or is not within five yards of 
a loose ball, body-checking above the 
shoulders, below the waist or from the 
rear and a number of illegal uses of the 
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With these basics under 
your belt, you should feel 
ready and confident to 
head out to the stadium 
and take advantage of 
the top-quality, Division 


I lacrosse at Hopkins. 





lacrosse stick, are punishable by lost 
possession and a one- to three-minute 
suspension. Technical fouls are pun- 
ishable by lost possession or a 30-sec- 
ond suspension, and include such fouls 
as holding, interference, pushing, stall- 
ing and offsides (when a team does not 
have at least three players on its offen- 
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sive side and four players on its defen- 
sive side). 

Women’s lacrosse, while very simi- 
lar to men’s, has several technical dif- 
ferences. Women’s teams are composed 
of six defensive and six offensive play- 
ers. On offense, the “first home” and 
“second home” players take shots on 
goal, and “third home” and the two 
“attack wings” have the responsibility 
of transitioning the ball from defense 
to attack. 

Ondefense, the “point,” “coverpoint” 
and “third man” mark the opposing 
team’s firsthome, secondhomeand third 
home, respectively. The “defense wings” 
mark the opposing team’s attack wings, 
andthe goalie protects the goal. The “cen- 
ter” plays both offense and defense, and 
is responsible for starting play with the 
“draw,” in which the ball is placed be- 
tween the netted pockets of the two cen- 
ter players, who hold their sticks waist- 
high and parallel to the ground. At the 
whistle, each player pulls her stick up- 
wards and backwards to push the ball 
into the air; other players can then enter 
the center circle to attempt to gain pos- 
session. 

Collegiate women’s lacrosse games 
are 60 minutes long, with two 30-minute 
halves. Unlike men’s lacrosse, there are 
no definite out-of-bounds markings — 
the referee can tell players to move play 
closer into the field, but possession is 
never taken away from a player for going 
out-of-bounds. 

Women’s lacrosse sticks do not have 
the “pocket” that men’s sticks have; the 
net is pulled taut against the head, and 
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You too can understand the rules of men’s and womens lacrosse 
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Is this play legal? Watching lacrosse can be a heck of alot more fun when you know what’s going on. 


playersmust continuously cradle the ball, 
using centripetal force to keep it against 
the net. There is also no physical contact 
inwomen’slacrosse, eliminating theneed 
for the heavy padding and helmets used 
in men’s lacrosse. Physical contact, as 
well as such fouls as tripping, invading 
body space (by touching a stick to an- 
other player's body) and charging, is 
deemed a major foul punishable by 
awarding a “free position” to the fouled 
player. Whenafree position is awarded, 
all other players must move four meters 
away from the player with the ball. Mi- 
nor fouls include using feet to shield 
ground balls, kicking the ball or using 
hands (except the goalie within the 
crease), and entering the crease (the 
eight-foot circle around the goal) of the 
opposing team when the goalie isin her 
position there. When play is stopped 
by the referee, all players must “stand,” 
remaining stationary in their current 
positions, until play is restarted. 

Legal checks, controlled taps with a 
stick to an opponent’sstickin an attempt 
to knock the ball free, are permitted if the 
player executing the check is one step in 
front of her opponent and if the check is 
directed far enough away from a seven- 
inch imaginary “sphere” that surrounds 
the player’s head. 

With these basics under your belt, 
you should feel ready and confident to 
head out to the stadium and take advan- 
tage of the top-quality, Division Ilacrosse 
at Hopkins. For a complete listing of 
men’sand women’s lacrosse rules, check 
out the official U.S. Lacrosse Web site at 
http://www.lacrosse.org. 





By Melissa O’Berg 


They began 2002 witha 
record of 0-3,butthe Lady 
Jays were able to come 
back for a strong finish. 


he Hopkins’ Women’s Divi- 

sion I lacrosse team started 

last season ranked 14th in 

the Lacrosse Magazine Pre- 

season poll, tying the high- 
est ever for the school, and were ranked 
second in the American Lacrosse Con- 
ference preseason poll. Returning to 
the squad were 10 of the 11 top scorers 
from the previous year. 

Last year was only the fourth year 
of Division I play for the Lady Jays. 
Before there elevation to Division I, 
the Jays had been competing in Divi- 
sion III play since 1976. 

In the past ten seasons under cur- 
rent coach Janine Tucker the team 
has won 10 or more games in each of 
the past nine seasons. So far after four 
years in the Division I level the Blue 
Jays have a combined 43-24 record 
and a 260-162-4 record since the 
team’s inception in 1976. 

In the team’s first Divi- 
sion I season in 1999, the 
Jay’s finished with a 10-4 
record but failed toualify for 
the playoffs. In the team’s 
second season they im- 
proved their record to 12-6 
and reached the ECAC fi- 
nals but fell to Cornell. 

In 2001 the Lady Jays had 
their most successful season 
to date finishing the regular 
season with an 11-6 record 
and winning the ECAC fi- 
nals over the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Blue Jays got offtoa 
disappointing start, losing 
to Vanderbilt University 7- 
4 in the season opener. The 
second and third games also 
hindered the success hoped 
for by the team as they lost 
to No. 6 ranked North Caro- 
lina 15-5 and Duke 11-3, 
leaving Hopkins with a 
record of 0-3. Due to this 
rough start, JHU dropped 
to number 20 in the Brine/ 
IWLCA poll. 

The first win of the sea- 
son came in early March 
with an 11-9 victory over 
William and Mary. Heidi 
Pearce and Jaime Larrimore 
scored three goals each, and 
Kate Barcomb added two. 


Inconsistency has hurt the Lady Jays severely the past few seasons, 








The women’s team rallied 


despite atough season 


Goals were also notched by Leah 
Onda, Christy Peterson and Meghan 
Burnett. This win brought them up 
two spots to No. 18 in the country. 

The second win of the season came 
against American University when se- 
niors Larrimore, Peterson and Erin 
Wellner combined for a total of 10 
goals while senior goalie Jen 
McDonald made 11 saves. 

The other two goals were scored 
by Burnett and Liz Holland, giving 
the Lady Jays adding up toa 12-4 win. 
Hopkins then produced its third win 
against Davidson 16-6 and proceeded 
to crush Ohio 23-11. 

Larrimore led the Blue Jays with 
eight goals in the Ohio game. Yet the 
four game winning streak was even- 
tually halted when Penn State de- 
feated Hopkins 13-9 on March 20, 
2002. 

Senior attacker Larrimore was 
named the American Lacrosse Con- 
ference Player of that week. She then 
went on to score four goals with one 
assist to help the Lady Jays win 11-7 
over Northwestern. 

JHU then improved to a 6-4 stand- 
ing with a win against Richmond, and 
in early April, Wellner’s goal in the 


last 22 seconds of play boosted 
Hopkins to an 11-10 victory over Ohio 
State. That week, Wellner was named 
player of the week. Hopkins was sub- 


I 
Last year was only the 


fourth year of Division I 
play for the Lady Jays. 
Before there elevation to 
Division I, the Jays had 
been competing in 
Division III play since 
1976. 


sequently defeated by in-state rival 
University of Maryland, ranked No. 
13, despite two Johns Hopkins goals 
scored in the last 37 seconds of the 


first half. 

Hopkins tried to get back on track 
when they defeated Villanova 19-3 
and Hofstra 15-12 but were soon 
beaten 11-8 by George Mason despite 
strong showings by Larrimore. 

Johns Hopkins won its 10th game 
against Towson in late April but fell 
short to Cornell University 15-8, leay- 
ing Hopkins at No. 18 in the poll at 
the conclusion of the 2002 season. 

Larrimore, Rearce and Lacey- 
Leigh Hentz were all named to the 
American Lacrosse Conference All- 
Conference team. Yet despite efforts 
on the part of these women, Harvard 
ultimately defeated Hopkins 9-8 in 
the ECAC championship. 

For the Johns Hopkins Women’s 
Lacrosse team, it was the third con- 
secutive appearance in the ECAC 
Championships. The team finished 
the season witha record of 10-8 over- 
all, 4-2 in the American Lacrosse con- 
ference. 

The previous three seasons were 
all a gradual building process for the 
team. Last season showed the first 
signs of leveling off and an end to the 
improving. Hopefully this does not 
mean a start of a new trend. 
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something that this team is trying very hard to fix. 
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Lady Jays look to climb ranks and 
make NCAA tournament 


By Marisa Baldwin 


epthseems tobe thename 
of the game for the 
Hopkins’ Women’s La- 
crosse team this 2003 
spring season. The Jays 
welcome back a number of last year’s 
contributing players to a team that has 
high hopes for a successful season. 
“Our team has so much depth that 
pretty much any player could be placed 
in any position and do well,” stated 
sophomore defender Lacey Hentz. 
This is a depth that the Intercolle- 
giate Women’s Lacrosse Coaches As- 
sociation Preseason Poll recognizes as 
well, ranking the Lady Jays as No. 18. 
Defending national champion 
Princeton earned the top spot, followed 
by Duke, Virginia, Georgetown and 
Loyola respectively. With eight return- 
ing starters, The Blue Jays will face seven 
teams ranked in the IWLCA Poll. 
Defensively, the Jays return a strong 
unit of veteran players. Senior co-cap- 
tain Jen McDonald will be the back- 
bone of the Jay’s defense at the goalie 
position. McDonald is a seasoned 
player, having started every game since 
she was asophomore. Asa testament to 
her durability, she missed just 33 min- 
utes in all of last season. Last year she 
ranked second in the conference, al- 
lowing an average of just 9.51 goals. 
Her save percentage of .506 was fourth 
in the conference. In her final season 
for Hopkins, McDonald expects to leave 
her mark and she is well on her way to 
doing so. In fact, McDonald is coming 
close to being an Hopkins’ all-time 





leader in saves. 

Returning starters on the defensive 
end will include junior co-captain Kate 
Gilland, junior Rachel Krom and 
sophomore Lacey Hentz, while the 
fourth spot will be tentatively filled by 
sophomore Kristin Miller. Gilland is 
seen as one of the most reliable players 
on the team, as well as the leader of the 
defensive unit. She started every game 
last season as a defender for the Jays. 
She is third on the team with 26 caused 
turnovers and fifth with 48 ground balls. 

Hentz made an instant impact asa 
freshman last year, starting every 
game. An American Lacrosse Con- 
ference All-Conference Team pick 
last year, she is undoubtedly one of 
the most aggressive and intimidating 
players on the team. She is often 
matched up with the opponent’s top 
offensive player and Hentz is ranked 
second in the league and tied for 
fourth in the nation with 3 caused 
turnovers per game. She led Hopkins 
last year with 54 caused turnovers. 
The Jays will look to her to be a big 
playmaker for the defense. 

Krom appeared in 11 gameslast sea- 
son and has earned herself a starting 
spot this year. She is the emotional 
leader of the team and is one of the 
hardest working as well. She adds an 
intensity and toughness to the defense 
that is all her own. 

“Not only do we have a strong core 
defensive unit of starting players, but 
we also have great depth to our bench,” 
Gilland stated. 


The Lady Jays look to break the top-10 in NCAA rankings this season. 
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“J am able to play confidently in goal 
with the knowledge that I have four 
stalwart defenders in front of me to 
back me up at all times,” said goalie Jen 
McDonald. 

In the midfield, senior red-shirt 
Erinn Dennis, junior Kate Barcomband 
sophomore 
Anne Crisafulli 
willlead the way. 
Tucker will look 
to work in 
sophomore Julia 
Kleene, fresh- 
man Meagan 
Voight and 
freshman Kelley 
Putnam. 

Prior to last 
year’s season, 
which she sat 
out, Erinn Den- 
nis started every 
game and she is ready to come back 
with a vengeance. Despite her small 
stature, she is one of the most aggres- 
sive players on the team and is ex- 
tremely tough. She is quick and pos- 
sesses an accurate shot. 

Barcomb is an intimidating force 
as one of the tallest players for the 
Jays. She is a threat offensively as well 
as defensively. Meanwhile, Crisafulli 
is a solid, smooth player with great 
speed looking to make an impact this 
season. 

The attack will be led by senior co- 
captain Meghan Burnett and junior co- 
captain Heidi Pearce. Burnett is a vet- 
eran player 
for the Jays 
who has 
started all 
three years 
she has been 
at Hopkins. 
With her 
quickness 
and shoot- 
ing accu- 
racy, she 
also finished 
fourth on 
the team 
least year 
with 24 goals 
and 34 
points, scor- 
ing goals in 
NS Yohioe Ag 
games. In 
addition, 
sheis ranked 
third with 55 
ground 
balls, third 
with 10 as- 
sists, and 
fourth with 


year.” 


“Our team is poised and 
ready to make an impact 


on Division I lacrosse this 





15 draw controls. Burnett is known by 
her teammates as a tenacious player, 
posing a great threat to the opposing 
team around the crease. 

Pearce, a Warrior/Inside Lacrosse 
Third Team All-American and 
American Lacrosse Conference All- 
Conference, 
possesses an ex- 
plosive finesse. 
She enters the 
season having 
tallied a pointin 
all 35 games of 
her career, a 
school Division 
I record. 
Burnett and 
Pearce will de- 


— MEGHAN BURNETT, finitively lead 
WOMEN’S CAPTAIN the Hopkins at- 
tack. Coaches 

plan to also give 


playing time to junior Marlena 
Wittelsberger, freshman Sarah Walsh, 
senior Liz Holland, and sophomore 
Erin Riordan. 

The Jays open their season this Fri- 
day, Feb. 28 at Homewood field against 
No. 10 North Carolina at 5 p.m. They 
will then host No. 2 Duke on Sunday, 
March 2, at noon. They face a challeng- 
ing schedule overall, taking on five 
teams that participated in the 2002 
NCAA Tournament. 

But senior co-captain Meghan 
Burnett is not worried. 

“Our team is poised and ready to 
make an impact on Division I lacrosse 
this year,” Burnett said. 





LADY JAYS RANKED NO. 18 
IN PRESEASON POLL 


IWCLCA Preseason Poll Top 20: 
1. Princeton 
2. Duke 
3. Virginia 
4, Georgetown 
5. Loyola 
6. Maryland 
7. Notre Dame 
8. Vanderbilt 
9. Cornell 
10. North Carolina 
11. Ohio State 
12. Dartmouth 
13.Yale 
14, Syracuse 
15. James Madison 
16. Penn State 
17. Old Dominion 
18. Johns Hopkins 
19. Richmond 
20. George Mason 
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By Maany Peyvan 


his year’s freshman class brings the Lady Jays 
depth and youth at every position. Ten new 
faces aim to take up the stick in Hopkins’ 
attempt to win the national championship from rival 
Princeton. Look for “Dickie” and “Lipshitz” to 
strengthen the defensive lines and expect “Dean-O” 
and “Coop” to power a transition offense. Here's the 
low-down on everything youneed to knowaboutthe 


new class: 


Lauren Riddick, No.00, Goal- 


keeper 

A three-time All-Central Virginia se- 
lection, Riddickledherschool, St. Anne’s- 
Belfield to LIS championships in both 
basketball and lacrosse. “Dickie” comes 
to the lady Jays from Charlottesville, Va., 
eager to defend the cage. Her fluid play 
enables her to make daring saves, spark- 
ing a fast break response. 

This economics major will make an 
immediate impact, challenging Jen 
McDonald for the starting goalkeeper 
spot. 


Kelley Putnam, No. 37, 
Midfield 


She may go by “Buttwoman” but 
there’s no end to what Putnam can con- 
tribute to the team. This All-American 
was named first team All-New Jersey 
and led Moorestown to a state champi- 
onship three years ina row. She’sahard 
worker, and aims to impact the team 
her rookie year. 

“It’s going to be a really good sea- 
son,” she says. “We have a lot of depth 
and everyone on the team has made the 
freshmen feel really welcome.” 


Lauren Dean, No. 5, Attack 

Maryland native “Dean-O” isanatu- 
ral athlete. Quick and versatile, she led 
Queen Anne’s County to two Bayisde 
championships. She also played soc- 
cer, field hockey and ran track in high 
school. She hopes to major in writing 
seminars and minor in history. She’s 
currently looking towards a career in 
journalism. 

She’s a prodigy with the stick in her 
hands and will fit nicely into the Jay’s 
transition game. 


Kate Lipka, No. 15, Defense 
An Annapolis native, “Lipshitz” 
hopes to add to an already formidable 
defense. She played field hockey and 
ran track in high school, and led An- 





napolis to the 2002 2A/3A state finals. 
She’s a biology major and wants to 
go into medicine after college. 


Meagan Voight, No. 8, 
Midfield/Attack 


A Sykesville native, Voight is an ex- 
tremely versatile player who fits excep- 
tionally well into the Jay’s transition 
attack. She can shoot with either hand 
and is aggressive on her way to the goal. 

Voight was an all-Baltimore metro 
selection in lacrosse and earned all- 
county honors in both lacrosse and soc- 
cer. She led Liberty County to four 
straight county championships. 


Ashley Schwarzmann,No.22, 


Defense 
Her talent may land her a starting 








Impressive freshman class to 


women’s team 


spot on the Hopkins’ squad, but 
Schwarzmann, also known as “Fart- 
face” is all about the team. “I’m really 
optimistic about this year. I think the 
team has lots of potential,” she says. “If 
we play as well as we know we can, we 
should go really far.” 

Schwarzmann was a first team all- 
county and all-conference selection at 
South Carroll anda member of the soc- 
cer and track teams. She’s an unde- 
cided engineering major. 


Molly Burnett, No. 11, Attack 


Coming in with a strong shot and 
some deft stick handling, “Burnie-2” is 
an Auburn, N.Y. native who hopes to 
garner some playing time. She joins her 
sister, senior captain Meghan Burnett, 
but won’t need any special treatment. 
A four-time Central New York selec- 
tion, she was twice named to the New 
York National Team. 

“Burnie-2” is currently a political 
science major and has law school in 
mind. She’s eager for the season to start. 
“J think we have a lot of potential and 
great team chemistry,” she says. “I think 
that will lead to us being very success- 
ful.” 


Christine Palowitch, No. 18, 


Defense 

The backfield is about to get a 
“Ghetto” infusion from Palowitch. 
The Annapolis native led her high 


school lacrosse team to state finals 
last year as well as earning an honor- 
able mention all-county selection in 
field hockey. The political science 
major is excited about the season. 
“We have a great team. We'll play 
really well if we put our minds to it.” 


Sarah Walsh, No. 21, Attack 


“Walshy” came all the way from Port 
Washington, N.Y. to contribute to the 
Jays’ attack. Her ability to see the field 
combined with her footwork will help 
her see time early in the season. 

In high school, she was an honor- 
able mention All-American for la- 
crosse, as well as all-state in basketball 
and all-conference in soccer. Walsh is 
currently an economics major and 
looks forward to a career in finance or 
business. “I’m very excited,” Walsh 
says. “We have an amazing group and 
we're looking forward to competing 
with the best teams in the nation.” 


Natalie Cooper, No. 30, At- 


tack 

Hanging with Ms. Cooper might just 
lead to some quality wins this season. 
“Coop” is eager to get into the game 
and is able to attack in either direction. 
“Tm looking forward to competing at 
this level,” she says. 

A psychology major with plans for 
graduate research, Coop has potential 
both on and off the field. 





NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


With talent (and nicknames) abound, this year’s freshman contingent expects to make a difference. 
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New women’s coaches join Tucker 
in quest for success 


By Marisa Baldwin 


The Hopkins’ Women’s Lacrosse 
Team begins the 2003 season with a 
new coaching line-up. The Jays lost 
one of their most valued coaches when 
Assistant Coach Ricky Fried decided 
to accept a coaching position at 
Georgetown University this year after 
having been at Hopkins for nine years. 
Lellie Cherry Swords took over for 
Fried, having been a volunteer assis- 
tant coach for the Jays last year. 

Swords commented, “Losing Ricky 
was obviously a huge change for the 
girls. I think the transition was soft- 
ened a bit by the fact that I had been 
with them for a year and knew most of 
the players already. That was helpful in 
the respect that it gave me an instant 
credibility in their eyes, because I had 
already earned their respect and we all 
knew each other well.” 

As a volunteer assistant coach, 
Swords assisted Fried with the defend- 
ersand goalkeepers. Swords wasa four- 
year letterwinner at James Madison 
University and began her coaching ca- 
reer in 1997 when she was an assistant 
coach at George Mason University. 
After one season with the Patriots, 
Swords served as an assistant coach at 
Cornell University, where she worked 
primarily with the Big Red defense. 
Cornell ranked as high as 15th during 
her three-year stint there, and they won 
the 2000 ECAC Championship by de- 
feating Hopkins. Last season, Swords 
was an assistant coach at the St. Paul’s 


Captains hope that more 


By Jeff Katzenstein 


There seems to be a problem here: 
10 freshmen, four seniors. Is the 2003 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse team inex- 
perienced? Do they lack enough lead- 
ership? Can they even make it to the 
playoffs this year? Barely making the 
top 20 |WLCA preseason rankings, the 
players knows they have a mountain to 
climb. 

Yet the team seems to have made up 
for their shortcomings with a few new 
approaches. 

This year, the team has four captains 
instead of the usual two. Seniors 
Meghan Burnett (Attack) and Jen 
McDonald (Goalkeeper) and juniors 
Kate Gilland (Defense) and Heidi 
Pearce (Attack) comprise what the four 
agree is a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to leadership. 

“Four captains is unusual,” Burnett 
said. 

A power struggle? Not with these 
women. All four are very close friends 





School for Girls. 

Swords stated, “I feel I have some 
big shoes to fill, coming into Ricky’s 
position, but I am very excited for this 
season. Our team is very athletic, very 
quick and very smart. We look differ- 
ent this year than we have in the past. 
Our coaching staff has some new and 
different philosophies and I think we 
are going to surprise some people.” 

Another new addition to the 
Hopkins coaching staff is goalie coach 
Tricia Badrowski. A 2002 graduate of 
Loyola College, Dabrowski is an ac- 
complished goalie who plans to bring 
much to the program. She was a three- 
time All-American for Loyola, as well 
as being named NCAA Goalie of the 
Year last year. She helped Loyola get to 
the NCAA tournament every year in 
her career at Loyolaasa four-year starter 
in goal. This is Dabrowski’s first year 
coaching the Jays with Tucker, but has 
had much experience coaching with 
Tucker at many camps in the Baltimore 
area. 

Senior goalie and co-captain Jen 
McDonald stated, “Coach Trish brings 
the goalie position to a whole new level 
with her expertise and past playing ex- 
periences. It has been great working 
with her in the fall and Iexpectthat only 
to improve as the intensity of the sea- 
son progresses.” 

Meanwhile, Janine Tucker is thelone 
veteran of the crew, entering her 10th 
season with the Jays. Tucker’s coaching 


onand offthe field. More importantly, 
having four captains is more benefi- 
cial to the team as a whole. 

“It’s a huge advantage that they 
are there no matter where you look 
on the field,” Gilland explained. 
“There’s always someone you can 
look to.” . 

McDonald dictates and keeps mo- 
rale up from the goal cage, while 
Gilland provides a commanding 
force on defense. Meanwhile, 
Burnett and Pearce use their stick 
skills to break apart opposing de- 
fenses and serve as examples to the 
younger players. 

“We're all different; we balance 
each other out,” Burnett said. “We 
make up for each other and comple- 
ment each other really well. Our traits 
mesh together to make a complete 
captain.” 

The girls are trying to build on 
last season, which didn’t quite live 
up to the preseason expectations, as 
the team finished with a 10-8 record. 


career began after a successful career as 
an All-American lacrosse player at 
Loyola College. She received her first 
taste of coaching as an assistant for the 
nationally-ranked Greyhounds. Tucker 
coached at her alma mater for four sea- 
sons, and her success as an assistant for 
a prominent Division I power led her 
across town to Hopkins when the 
women’s lacrosse position became 
available in 1993. Tucker was inducted 
into the Loyola College Athletic Hall of 
Fame in March of 1998. She was also 
recently inducted into the Greater Bal- 
timore Chapter Lacrosse Hall of Fame, 
along with her husband John, this past 
January 2003. 

Tucker’s success as a coach and re- 
cruiter is well documented. While 
coaching the Blue Jays at the Division 
III level, three times in five seasons she 
took the Blue Jays to the edge of the 
NCAA Championship. As a rookie, 
Hopkins recorded its best season ever, 
posting a 16-1 mark and advancing to 
the NCAA Division III semifinals. In 
1995, Tucker led the Blue Jays back to 
the semifinals with a 15-3 record and, 
in 1997, the Blue Jays once again re- 
turned to the final four with a 12-4 
record. 

In five years of play in the Centen- 
nial Conference, Hopkins postedastag- 
gering 49-1 record, won four confer- 
ence titles, and finished undefeated in 
conference play in each ofits four cham- 
pionship seasons. In Division I play, 


Before last season, they were ranked 
No. 14 in the IWLCA Division I poll. 

“(Last season] there were a lot of 
ups and downs,” Gilland explains. 
“We knew our potential, and we 
reached ita couple times, but it wasn’t 
consistent. We knew we could have 
done better.” 

This season, they are ranked No. 
18, and have plenty to prove to skep- 
tics. 

All four captains agree that the big- 
gest challenge that the team faces is 
the fact that the team is comprised of 
so many underclassmen. 

However, where skeptics see a dis- 
advantage, the captains see a clear ad- 
vantage. This, they believe, lies in their 
great team chemistry and the attitudes 
of the underclassmen. 

“Inexperience is almost to our ad- 
vantage,” Burnett said. “Everyone’s 
open and learning the system really 
well.” 

“We're all completely on the same 
page with what we want and what we 


Tucker garnered the ECAC Champi- 
onship title in 2001, just its third year 
at the Division I level. Last year, the 
Jays were at the brink of making the 
NCAA tournament, and have high 
hopes of doing so this year. 

Tucker believes that her team can 
only be the best and get better by play- 
ing the best. “We are looking forward 
to competing in our fifth season at the 
Division I level,” Tucker said. “I am 
extremely pleased with our non-league 
schedule and am excited about com- 
peting in the conference. We play a 
difficult schedule against a number of 
nationally-ranked teams, but our goal 
is to become a top 10 team and we feel 
that in order to get to that level we 
need to play the best teams in the coun- 
try.” Coach Swords added, “We hope 
to improve our ranking throughout 
the season. It is one of our goals is to 
make it post-season this year.” 

These three women create a coach- 
ing staff that is all together unique and 
capable of taking the Hopkins’ 
Women’s Lacrosse program to a level 
of play that has never been attained. 

Senior co-captain Meghan 
Burnett commented, “All three 
coaches work together very well and 
complement each other perfectly.” 
With these three coaches the 
Hopkins’ Women’s Lacrosse team 
will no doubt be making some major 
waves in the Women’s Lacrosse 
Community this year. 


is better 


have to do to get there,” Gilland said. 
“Our incoming class is unbelievable 
with their work ethic.” 

Openness is exactly what the team 
needs, especially with anew approach 
that the coaches have implemented. 
In the past, players have only con- 
centrated on one position. Now, ev- 
ery player must feel comfortable in 
several different positions. The re- 
sults, according to the captains, are 
outstanding. 

“Everyone’s a more well-rounded, 
versatile player,” Pearce commented. 

The team opens up with a tough 
weekend, with visiting No. 10 North 
Carolina and an away game at No. 2- 
ranked Duke. 

“If we’re consistent, we can beat 
pretty much anyone,” McDonald said. 

Great morale or not, the team has 
their work cut out for them, and all 
four captains seem determined to get 
the job done. 

“I think we’re going to surprise alot 
of people,” Burnett said. 
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By Ron Demeter 


n this fifth season of Divi- 
sion I play for the Johns 
Hopkins University Women’s 
Lacrosse team, one trend is 
apparent — difficult oppo- 
nents. The women will face seven of the 
top 20 teams in the league this season. 
In addition to these difficult games 
the Lady Jays will be able to pad their 
record with games against teams with 
limited Division I experience. Butwhen 
it comes down to establishing playoff 
position, the Lady Jays must earn sev- 
eral wins over ranked opponents. 


Feb. 28 North Carolina, 5 p.m. 

Coming into the season ranked No. 
10, the Tar Heels are faced with the task of 
replacing four of their top four scorers, all 
lost to graduation. Last season the Heels 
destroyed Hopkins defeating them 15-5 
in Chapel Hill. If anything, UNC has al- 
ready proved that they can score, defeat- 
ing Davidson 14-1 this weekend. 


March 2 Duke, 12 p.m. 

A few days after facing UNC, the 
Blue Jays will face their second North 
Carolina team and this year’s toughest 
opponent. Ranked No. 2 ina preseason 
poll, the Blue Devils have already won 
two games on the year scoring 34 goals 
total. Last season Duke dismantled the 
Lady Jays 11-3 holding the Jays to their 
lowest point total of the season. If any- 
thing this will be the toughest game for 
the Blue Jays this season. 


March 8 William & Mary, 11 a.m. 
After facing two of the year’s tough- 
est opponents, the Blue Jays will get a 
break by competing against William & 
Mary, who finished last season witha 6- 
10 record. Don’t let their record fool 
you; last season the Tribe played a close 
game with the Lady Jays, falling 11-9. 


March 11 Pennsylvania, 3:30 p.m. 

The Blue Jays have competed against 
UPENN only once in the past, and that 
game would be the biggest victory in 
Johns Hopkins Women’s Lacrosse his- 
tory. In 2001, the Lady Jays defeated the 
Quakers 18-12 to win their first ECAC 
championship. The Quakers finished 
last season with a 7-8 record, but had 
many games against top 20 teams such 
as Duke, Loyola, Yale and current 
champion Princeton. 


March 14 at Ohio State, 7 p.m. 

Last season the Buckeyes made a 
name for themselves finishing the year 
ranked No. 12. However, they could 
not win at Homewood Field, falling to 
the Blue Jays 11-10. This season the 
Buckeyes begin the season ranked No. 
11. This game could go to either team. 








A victory would greatly boost the Jays 
standing. 


March 16 at Ohio, 12 p.m. 

Last season the Ohio game proved 
to be target practice for the Blue Jay 
attack. The Lady Jays scored 23 goalsin 
their highest offensive output of the 
season. Ohio is still just an unranked 
Midwestern team with a very light 
schedule. Look for this game to be an 
easy victory for the Blue Jays. 


March 21 Davidson, 7 p.m. 
Davidson is in quite a predicament. 
After losing a good portion of their 
offense from graduating seniors, the 
team is looking even weaker than the 
squad that went 5-12 last season. Along 
with one of the hardest schedules in 
Division I, Davidson will not have a 
happy year. Last season the Lady Jays 
easily defeated Davidson 16-6. This 
year’s game will have a similar result. 


March 28 Northwestern (away), 1 p.m. 

This game will take place at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tenn. The Wildcats could not defeat 
the Lady Jays last year, losing to them 
by a score of 11-7. Fora first year pro- 
gram, the Wildcats faired well, win- 
ning five of 15. The team is looking 
stronger this year and played extremely 
well in their fall lacrosse series. 


March 30 at Vanderbilt, 1 p.m. 

Last season the Lady Jays opened 
the year with a loss to Vanderbilt in a 
lowscoring affair. This Tennessee team 
is looking strong, ranked No. 8 in pre- 
season poll. The Commodores began 
last season unranked but rose all the 
way up to No. 10 by the end of the 
season. This will be a tough affair for 
the Lady Jays, and it’s on the road. 


April 7 Penn State, 4 p.m. 

In their first match up everlastseason, 
the Blue Jays fell to the Nittany Lions 13- 
9 in an away game. Even though the 
Nittany Lions finished last season 8-9, 
their tough schedule helped them earn a 
top 20 spot. The two teams are about 
evenly ranked, with Penn State polling at 
No. 16andHopkinsat No. 18. Thisshould 
be an interesting game. 


April 12 at Maryland, 5 p.m. 

Former perennial favorite Maryland 
tooka dive last season when the team lost 
one of the biggest stars in women’s la- 
crosse history, Jen Adams. While their 
record dropped to a paltry 11-10, the 
team still managed to defeat the Blue Jays 
13-8 when they played last season. This 
year the Terps are ranked No. 6 and will 
be looking to regain their old glory. 


April 16 at Villanova, 7 p.m. 
Villanova as of late has been the 
whipping boy for the Lady Jays. The 
Wildcats were mauled last season in a 
19-3 loss at Homewood Field. This 
game will be a chance for less experi- 
enced players to gain some playing time. 


April 23 at American, 4 p.m. 

In what had become an annual tra- 
dition, the Lady Jays dominated Ameri- 
can last season, defeating the Eagles 12-4 
at Homewood Field. American actually 
won the most games in schoolhistory last 
season finishing the year 10-8. Even with 
a winning record, the Eagles shouldn’t 
stand a chance against a top 20 team. 


April 25 George Washington, 7 p.m. 


Last year was George Washington’s 
first season competingatthe Varsitylevel. 


A meal at Eddie’s is a 
unsettled 
(At least in 


CHARLES 


3117 St. Paul Street. A 
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Women’s opponents look even 


in 2003 


They finished 4-12 with a 0-7 record in 
the conference. The Lady Jays will be 
expected to win this one easily, their first 
against the Colonials. Ifnot, it’saletdown. 


April 30 at Towson, 3 p.m. 

After finishing the year with a 7-9 
record foryetanother season, the Towson 
University team remained mired in me- 
diocrity. The Blue Jays easily defeated 
their crosstown rival by the score of 15-6. 
However, there is a certain amount of 
pressure riding on this game. Whomever 
wins gets the bragging rights. 


May 3 at George Mason, | p.m. 
After a string of four straight easy 
games, the Blue Jays will face George 
Mason University, the No. 20rankedteam 
this preseason. Last season the Jays fell to 
George Mason 11-8 in a home contest. 
This should be an evenly matched game. 


ABBE AAAS 
GETIN THE BOX. 8 


Haven't had a meal from Eddie's? ag 
Major penalty. Ss e 
“Mer all, an overstutfed or specialty sandwich 
is your best defense against just about anything. 
So get a handle on a Hot as Texas! 
(Boar's Head SALSAlito turkey breast, hot pepper cheese, lettuce, 
tomato, and spicy mustard on a French or kaiser roll.) 
Pick a Powerhouse! 
(Muenster cheese, alfalfa sprouts, romaine lettuce, tomato, 
and dijon mustard on multi-grain bread.) 
Or crosse over to a Cold Cut Hoagie! 
(Bologna, salami, ham, American cheese, hard salami, 
and fixin’s on an an B-inch sub roll.) 


guarantee against any 
situation. 
your stomach.) 


VILLAGE 


Open 7 days 
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Opponent 


















2/24 Vanderbilt L 4-7 Baltimore, Md. 500 
3/1 North Carolina L5-15 Chapel Hill, N.C. 350 AllGames 10 8 .556 
3/3 Duke L 3-11 Durham, N.C. 150 
3/9 William & Mary W 11-9 Williamsburg, Va. 400 Home if Sy phe, 
3/13 American W 12-4 Baltimore, Md. 200 
3/15 Davidson W 16-6 Baltimore, Md. 150 Away 3 3 500 
3/17 Ohio University W 23-11 Baltimore, Md. 150 
3/20 Penn State L 9-13 State College, Pa. 100 
3/26 Northwestern W 11-7 Baltimore, Md. 15 
3/30 Richmond W 14-8 Richmond, Va. 156 
4/6 Ohio State W 11-10 Baltimore, Md. 200 
4/13 Maryland | 8-13 Baltimore, Md. 800 
4/17 Villanova W 19-3 Baltimore, Md. 250 
4/24 Hofstra W 15-12 Hempstad, N.Y. 300 
4/27 George Mason L 8-11 Baltimore, Md. ra 
5/1 Towson W 15-6 Baltimore, Md. 250 
5/4 Cornell L 8-15 Baltimore, Md. 350 
5/12 Harvard L 8-9 Baltimore, Md. 150 


Scoring oo 
Games Ground 


Played/Started Shots. Goals Assists Pts Balls Fouls Played 




















BS 
N 
OF 
nn 


Jamie Larrimore 18-18 137 




















Heidi Pearce 18-18 126 47 10 Sys 7) 26 #8840 

Erin Wellner 18-18 92 ZT: 31 58 56 6 1018 

Meghan Burnett 17-17 60 24 10 34 55 133=,905 

Christy Peterson 18-18 44 18 2 20 54 28 835 shote 

Kate Barcomb 18-14 37 11 1 12 30233722140 : 1 

Liz Holland 18-10 28 9 2 11 A013 se /32 JHU 290 302 592 
Erin Riordan 14-0 18 7 4 11 18 8 242 Opp. 214 oh li 431 
Kristen Miller 16-0 11 4 0 4 8 11 251 

Leah Onda 15-8 27 3 2 5 (0 6 378 Ground Balls: 

Anne Crisafulli 14-0 7 1 1 2 G10 240 1 2 Total 
Julia Kleene 12-2 2 1 1 2 7 6-230 JHU S07. 284 601 
Lacey-Leigth Hentz 18-18 3 1 0 1 43 =52—- 988 Opp. 245 209 454 
Jen McDonald 18-18 0 0 0 0 38 0 1047 a 

Katie Stevenson 18-17 0 0 0 0 30 23 907 Free Position Shots: 

Rachel Krom 11-0 0 0 0 0 4 3 1/5 1 2 Total 
Caroline Miller 18-18 0 0 0 0 26 PA) PA; JHU 44 53 97 
Kate Gilland 18-18 0 0 0 0 48 26 1047 Opp. 

Liz Renaut 16-4 0 0 0 0 11 7 369 

Julia Salsich 4-0 0 0 0 0 1 1 37 Turnovers: 

Catherine Sawyer 0 0 0 0 2 0 33 











JHU 145 132 277 
Opp. 








Saves: 





JHU 18-18 592 200 82 282 601 316 
Opponents 18-18 431 170 67 237 454 254 
SS SESS SSS EEE SSE EE EE Ee 
Goaltending 









JHU 
Opp. 


Fouls: 






GP-GS Min Saves GA Pct. 







JHU 165 151 316 
Opp. 134 120 254 
















Jen McDonald 18-18 1047 170 166 .506 9.51 
Catherine Sawyer 3-0 33 ok EER. FAP a) 





Draw Control: 





















JHU 18-18 1080 172 170 .503 9.44 
Opp. 18-18 1080 209 200 .511 11.11 JHU 74 104 178 
Jen McDonald Catherine Sawyer Opp. 
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Sponsored by: 
Hopkins Hillel 


MARCH 1 
MARCH 4 


MARCHS — 


MARCH 15 
MARCH 22 
MARCH 29 
APRIL 5 
APRIL 12 
APRIL 14 
APRIL 19 
APRIL 26 
MAY 3 


JHU Security Department 
JHU Alumni Association 

Office of the Dean of Student Life 
Provost Steven Knapp - 


ALBANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


@ SYRACUSE 
VIRGINIA 


@ NORTH CAROLINA 


DUKE 


@ MARYLAND 


CANISIUS 
NAVY 
@ TOWSON 


LOYOLA (HOMECOMING) 


2003 MEN'S LACROSSE SCHEDULE 


@ PRINCETON 


1PM. 
5PM. 
2PM. 
1PM. 
8PM. 
1PM. 
1PM, 
8PM. 
SPM. 
1PM. 
7PM. 


3 P.M. 
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2003 WOMEN’S LACROSSE SCHEDULE 


FEB. 28 NORTH CAROLINA 5PM: 
MARCH 2 DUKE NOON 
MARCHS. WILLIAM & MARY 11A.M. 
MARCH 11 PENNSYLVANIA 3:30PM. 
MARCH14. @ OHIO STATE 7PM. 
MARCH 16 ~ @OHIO NOON 
MARCH 21 DAVIDSON — 7PM. 
MARCH 28 NORTHWESTERN (AWAY) —- 1 P.M. 
MARCH 30 @ VANDERBILT 1PM. 
APRIL? PENN STATE 4PM, 
‘ APRIL12 ~ @ MARYLAND 5PM. 
APRIL 16 @ VILLANOVA 7PM. 
APRIL 23 @ AMERICAN APM. 
APRIL 25 GEORGE WASHINGTON 7PM. 
APRIL 30 @ TOWSON 3PM. 
MAY 3 @ GEORGE MASON 1PM. 


Allimages are 2002 News-Letter file photos by Mike Fischer. Poster design by Liz Steinberg. 








By Jenny Farrelly 


s Hopkins students make 

the trek to Homewood 

Field for the Blue Jays’ first 

home game of the 2003 

ampaign on March 4, a 

bit of a history lesson is in order. The 

story of Hopkins Lacrosse is as rich as 

that of Yankees Baseball or Notre Dame 
Football. 

The tradition of excellence sur- 
rounding Hopkins Lacrosse began in 
1883 when the first team was created. 
As the 115th official season of Men’s 
Lacrosse begins, the 2003 team is sure 
to uphold the high standards of tre- 
mendous skill, invincible physical fit- 
ness, and a bloodthirsty “no nonsense” 
attitude that has characterized Hopkins 
Lacrosse from the start. 

Asyouenter the gates to Homewood 
Field, the feeling of excitement imme- 
diately hits you. Homewood Field is a 
national landmark in college lacrosse. 
The field was originally constructed in 
1906 and featured a grass field for the 
use of the Hopkins football and lacrosse 
programs. 

Since then, an artificial turfhas been 
added and Homewood has been the 
site of many prestigious lacrosse com- 
petitions including All-Star games, 
postseason contests and international 
championships. Also unique to 
Homewood Field is the amazing level 
of fan support. With full-capacity 
crowds that can reach more than 10,000 
fans, no other college lacrosse program 
receives the amount of community, 
alumni and student support than does 
Hopkins. 

Throughout history, Hopkins La- 
crosse has dominated its competition. 
The Blue Jays own seven NCAA titles, 
29 USILA titles, and six ILA titles fora 
total of 42 national championships. 
Hopkins boasts an all-time record of 
806-259-15 (.753) in 114seasons of play. 

As well as dominating the NCAA, 
Hopkins’ Lacrosse team has been so 
respected and indomitable that the team 
was asked to represent the United States 
in the 1928 and 1932 Olympics. In both 
Olympic appearances, Hopkins took 
home the gold medal for the United 
States and fortified its international 
presence in the lacrosse world. 

Hopkins’ amazing teams have pro- 
duced some remarkable players in the 
program’s 120-year history, earning the 
program an All-American reputation. 
From Doug Turnbull in 1922 to Nick 
Murtha and Adam Doneger in 2002, 
the Hopkins program has been very 
well endowed with a long list of 169 
First Team All-American selections. 
The 2003 team will most likely add a 
few more names to this elite roster with 
six players on this year’s squad re- 
ceiving pre-season All-American 
honors. 














A proud history at Hopkins but no 


titles in the past few years 





r PE ee 
COURTESY OF THE 1977 HULLABALOO 


While the team has undergone superficial — i.e. uniform — changes during its history, its has kept its rich culture. 


Coming off of an exhilarating 2002 
season, the 115th official season of 
Men’s Lacrosse at Hopkins will defi- 
nitely be one of the challenging, yet 
exciting seasons that Johns Hopkins 
has seen yet. Last season the Blue Jays 
boasted a 12-2 record and a storybook 
season that surprised everyone. 

Surpassing preseason expectations, 
the 2002 Blue Jays advanced to NCAA 
semifinals as the No. 1 seed in the 
tournament for the third time in four 
years, before falling to No. 4 seed 
Princeton. 

The 2002 season featured tough 
competition in every match, as Hopkins 
played the hardest schedule in Division 
I. The squad started the season ranked 
third in the nation. 

The season opened at home with an 
8-5 upset victory over 2001 National 
Champion Princeton. The win over the 
Tigers earned the Blue Jays a jump to 
No. 2 in the nation. Hopkins then took 
care of 11th ranked Hofstra by pulling 
off a close victory thanks to Adam 
Doneger’s game winning goal with 11 
seconds left in regulation time. 

Hopkins’ record then improved to 
3-0 as they beat first ranked Syracuse 9- 
8. Kevin Boland sparkled for the Blue 
Jays with three goals and two assists in 
the game. This was the second time in 
just three games that Hopkins had beat 
the top-ranked team in the nation, earn- 
ing them the number one ranking in 
the country. 

The 2002 Blue Jays then suffered 
their only loss of the regular season, a 
12-6 loss at the hands of fourth ranked 
Virginia. The loss dropped Hopkins 





to a third place ranking and a 3-1 
record. 

After demolishing non-ranked Al- 
bany 10-4, Hopkins began a nine game 
win streak. Hopkins took a key 13-12 
victory over seventh ranked North 
Carolina thanks to Bobby Benson’s 
game winning goal with only 3:39 leftin 
the game. Despite the victory, Hopkins 
dropped to fourth in the nation. The 
Blue Jays then glided past Villanova 10- 
7.Inthe 12-9 vic- 
tory over 15th 
ranked Ohio 
State, Bobby 
Benson domi- 
nated, scoring a 
career-high five 
goals and gar- 
nering two as- 
sists in the vic- 
tory. Hopkins 
rose to third in 


Jay National 





The dreams of a Blue 


Championship have 


been put off until now. 


by defeating local rivals Towson, ranked 
15th, and Loyola, ranked 11th, to earn 
a first round bye and the top seed in the 
NCAA Tournament. 

In their NCAA Quarterfinal game 
against eighth seeded Massachusetts, 
the Blue Jays notched a 13-12 overtime 
victory. Hopkins’ Adam Doneger 
scored his career high fifth goal of the 
game with 2:41 remaining in the first 
overtime to advance Hopkins to the 
Final Four. This 
was the ninth 
straight win for the 
Blue Jays, who im- 
proved to 12-1 with 
the victory. 

As Hopkins 
looked for their 
10th straight vic- 
tory and a chance 
to play for the Na- 
tional Champion- 





the nation. 

The streak 
continued with an exhilarating Home- 
coming match-up against sixth ranked 
Maryland. The Blue Jays earned their 
eighth win on the season and advanced 
to second place ranking thanks to Kyle 
Barrie’s game winning goal with 1:43 
left in the first overtime. 

The Jays then took on No. 14 Navy in 
an exciting back and forth game that ulti- 
mately ended in a 9-8 Hopkins victory 
culminating with Adam Doneger’s fourth 
quarter goal and supported by Goalie 
Nick Murtha’s game high 16 saves. With 
the victory, Hopkins was finally back at 
the top ranked first in the nation. 
Hopkins finished the regular season 
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ship, they took on 

fourth seeded 
Princeton in the NCAA Semifinals, held 
at Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, N.J. The Tigers dominated 
from the start jumping to a 5-1 lead. 
__ Although Hopkins cameback strong 
inthe secondhalfofthe game, Princeton 
was ultimately victorious with a final 
score of 11-9. 

The dreams of a Blue Jay National 
Championship have been put off until 
now. Hopkins has its first opportunity 
for revenge this coming Saturday, 
March 1, as theyhead to Princeton, N.J. 
where they will play the season opener 
against the Tigers for a rematch oflast 
season’s semifinal. 









By Eric Ridge 


mid high 

hopes and 

Cpe ear 

pectations, 

the Johns 
Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse 
team begins this season 
with the singular goal of 
winning the school’s first 
NCAA Championship 
since 1989. 

The team’s optimism 
is not unfounded. 
Rather, it is built on the 
solid foundation of one 
of the nation’s strongest 
lacrosse programs. Last 
season, when the team 
advanced to the NCAA 
Final Four, the Blue Jays 
were heralded as the 
youngest team in the 
Top 25 and they were 
aided by strong perfor- 
mances by a number of 
talented freshmen. Now, 
with nearly all of their 
key players returning for 
another season, and with 
few graduating seniors 
to replace, the Blue Jays 
are early favorites to cap- 
ture the championship 
that has eluded them for 
nearly 15 years. 

Among their returning 
players are the team’s top eight scorers 
from last year and four All-Americans. 
Add to that the fact that the Jays will 
play seven of their 12 games at home 
this season and their chances look to 
improve even more. 

Surely, many of the team’s high 
hopes rest on the square shoulders of 
two of the Blue Jays’ most talented play- 
ers, senior attackman Bobby Benson 
and midfielder Adam Doneger. Benson 
was a third team STX/USILA All- 
American and while Doneger was voted 
onto the first team. 

Benson led the team in both goals, 
with 27, and points last season with 40. 
Hehasled the team in scoring in each of 
the previous three seasons. On attack, 
he is joined by sophomores Kyle 
Barrie and Peter LeSueur, compris- 
ing one of the strongest attack units 
in the nation. 

Not to be outdone, the midfielders 
are also an experienced group of veter- 
ans, led by superstar Doneger. He 
scored 24 points and had four assists 
last year, in what was his first season as 
a midfielder. 

_ Sophomore Kyle Harrison and jun- 
lor Conor Ford are the other two start- 
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ing midfielders, and both are expected 
to make big contributions to the team 
this year. 

Harrison made his mark early and 
often last year, winning over 60 per- 
cent of face-offs and also contribut- 
ing with goals that often came at cru- 
cial times. Ford is uniquely positioned 
because he isa great scorer and passer 
who is a formidable threat for oppos- 
ing teams because of his multidimen- 
sional threat. 

The Jays will also look for big things 
from All-American Kevin Boland and 
Joe McDermott, both of whom are ex- 
pected to add depth to an incredibly 
talented corps of midfielders. 

Defensively, the Blue Jays will look 
to overcome the loss of third team All- 
American P.J. DiConza, who gradu- 
ated. Sophomores Michael Peyser and 
Chris Watson are both expected to 
make their mark on a defensive team 
thatis one of the bestin recentmemory. 

They will begin their season as they 
did last year, with a much-anticipated 
contest against the Princeton Tigers. 
Last year, the Jays prevailed 8-5 in a 
home, season-opening win against the 
Tigers, but Princeton exacted bitter re- 


venge against the Jays later in the sea- 
son when they returned the favor in the 
postseason. 

As for the rest of the season, the Jays 
will face many of the same opponents 
they faced last year. There are only a 
few exceptions, but those promise to 
bring new challenges to the Jays. 

“We added Duke and Penn to our 
schedule this year. That will be inter- 
esting,” said assistant coach Bill Dwan. 

But regardless of what teams they 
play, the Blue Jays coaches are keenly 
aware that they must do their part ifthe 
team is going to achieve to its maxi- 
mum potential. 

“We have a very talented team. Of- 
fensively the whole team is back. Our 
goalie is one of the best in the nation. 
We have to replace P.J. DiConza but 
he’s one of the few,” according to assis- 
tant coach Bill Dwan. 

For now, they are focusing on mak- 
ing sure their team is fundamentally 
sound, but they already have one eye 
on the upcoming game with 
Princeton. 

“We're just getting the team in sync 
right now. Once you start the season, 
you get in a routine and just have to 
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Freshman defense Josh Pico attempts to take the ball from senior attack Bobby Benson during a preseason practice. 


prepare for each team,” said Dwan. 


JAYS RANKED NO. 3 IN 
PRESEASON POLL 


Coaches’ Preseason Poll Top 20: 


1. Syracuse 

2. Princeton 

3. Johns Hopkins 
4. Virginia 


_ 5. Maryland 


6. Georgetown 
7, Duke 

8. UMass 

9. North Carolina 
10. Hofstra 

11. Cornell 

12. Loyola 
13.Towson 

14, Navy 

15. Brown 

16. Penn State 
17. Notre Dame 
18. Yale 

19. Ohio State 
20, Army 
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SENIOR 6'4” 
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Freshmen realize they have huge 


The new class of mens lax players make 
the transition from high school to college 


By Ishai Mooreville 


When the freshman members of 
the Men’s Lacrosse team step out onto 
the field against Princeton on March 
1, they will be experiencing a mo- 
ment they have prepared for their 
whole lives. From when they first 
picked up a lacrosse stick through 
every long, grueling practice, the goal 
of any player is to reach the highest 
level of the game. Representing the 
Blue Jays on game day will mark the 
attainment of that goal. 

“Tt will be an incredible feeling to 
have 8,000 people watching us,” said 
freshman defenseman Matt Pinto. 

Pinto is one of 13 freshmen vying 
for playing time this season. 

“They all bring something different 
to the table, and we wouldn’t have them 
here if we didn’t think they could con- 
tribute,” said head coach Dave 
Pietramala. 

Making the adjustment from high 
school to college lacrosse is not an 
easy one. Freshman players cited big- 
ger bodies, faster players and the over- 
all level of intensity as the starkest 
contrasts. 

“[The biggest differences are] the 
tempo of the game and the speed,” said 
Pinto. 

“You're a big shot in high school, 


and then you get here and suddenly 
youre a little man who has to scrap for 
everything,” added freshman 
attackman Joe Benson. 

“Tt usually takes a whole year to ad- 
just; it’s just so different,” said 
Pietramala. However, he added that 
some players adjust faster than others. 

While the transition may be diffi- 
cult, the older players try to make it 





It usually takes a whole 
year to adjust; it’s just so 
different. 


— HEAD COACH 
DAVE PIETRAMALA 


easier for the rookies, giving them tips 
on their game and showing them the 
ropes of college. 

“We get along great, the older guys 
take care of us. We hang out with each 
other on the weekends too,” said fresh- 
man midfielder Kyle Dowd. “They show 
us how to get things done. Sometimes 
we get out early and they give us some 
things to work on.” 

Asaclass, the freshman teammates 


have developed a strong bond over 
the course of their first year. Some of 
them are even roommates, so that they 
can have someone on the same sched- 
ule. 

“We get along very well,” said 
Benson of his first-year teammates. 
“There is nothing bad I can say about 
any of the other guys.” 

Last year’s freshman class, headed 
by Kyle Barrie, Kyle Harrison and Peter 
LeSeur, stepped in and filled some im- 
mediate gaps in the team, and were in 
large part responsible for the last year’s 
run to the NCAA semifinals. Coach 
Pietramala doesn’t anticipate that this 
year’s group will necessarily have the 
same impact. 

“What they did last year was pretty 
amazing. To expect this group to be 
them is pretty unrealistic. But if you 
were to ask me before last season, I 
would have said it was unrealistic for 
last year’s freshmen to do what they 
did,” said Pietramala. 

But less playing time for the fresh- 
man class is not necessarily a bad thing 
in the coach’s eyes. 

“Last year we had some holes to fill 
and [the freshmen] had to step right in. 
This year we have more freedom and 
time for the younger guys to develop,” 
he said. 

Becoming a member of the Johns 
Hopkins lacrosse team means joining a 
long tradition. 
That entails a lot 
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Freshman defensive midfield Matt Field works with a coach during practice. 


of responsibility, 
but also a lot of 
respect. 

“It’s great the 
Wid Vie WC me OGL 
treated on cam- 
pus,” said Dowd. 

But that 
doesn’t mean it 
is an easy task. In 
addition to hav- 
ing practices 
Monday though 
Friday from 3-5 
p-m. throughout 
the entire aca- 
demic year, 
players must also 
complete aregu- 
lar course load 
just like any 
other student. 
To make sure 
players don’t fall 
behind in their 
work, freshman 
players must at- 
tend a desig- 
nated study hall 








space for at least four hours every — 
week. If they receive a 2.7 GPA their | 
first semester, that number drops to | 
three hours, a2.8 reduces the amount ! 
to two hours, and a 3.0 makes it no: ! 
longer obligatory. Older players who 1 
might be on academic probation or, 1 
are failing to make satisfactory. ] 
progress also must attend the study | 
hall. I 

“[The practice schedule] limits ] 
your time and tightens your time- ! 
management,” said Benson. “It’s ac- 
tually better for me than worse. Be- 1 
cause I know I have practice, I get my } 
work done earlier and don’t procras- Ik 
tinate as much.” I 

“For any student, the biggest prob- ¢ 
lemis learning time-management,” said 
Pietramala. “We’remakingsurethey re © 
spending enough time on their aca- P 
demics.” Henoted that theteamhadan 
average GPA of over 3.0 during the fall 
semester. 

Unique about this team is the 
amount of family connections. Two 
freshmen on the team, Benson and 
middie Greg Peyser, have older broth- 
ers who are on team (seniors Bobby 
Benson and Michael Peyser). 

Another new player, long stick 
middie Andrew Diconza, had a 
brother graduate from the team last 
spring (defenseman P.J. Diconza). 
That lends the team more of a family 
bond. “It’s kind of fun playing with 
him,” said the younger Benson of his _ 
older brother. Throughout their en- ¢} 
tire lacrosse careers, the two had never c] 
played on the same team until this 
year. 5. 
“To get the chance to play alongside ¢z 
your brother is pretty special,” said h; 


Pietramala. he 
For freshman players, the first game 
is always a large mental hurdle. Py 


“I just want to get one underneath of 
our belt,” said Dowd. “We’ve been prac- pl 
ticing since September and I’m anx- — 
ious to get out there.” of 

“Are they going to be nervous? ye 
Sure. But after a couple of a 
balls, hopefully they'll adjust and re- - 
vert to their natural instincts,” said tu 
Pietramala. i 

But there is really no way to recre- ot 
ate the atmosphere of a real game, no an 
less one against arch-rival Princeton. Pc 
When those players step out there for 
the first time, they will be entering a te: 
long-standing tradition of Hopkins Ac 
lacrosse. With a lot of practice and 
some luck, perhaps one day they too 
will even be able to hoist a champion- fai 
ship trophy just like so many players 
before them. 
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For men’s coaches, their work is a 
labor of love 


By Eric Ridge 


hen Dave Pietramala 

called former 

teammate Bill Dwan 

two years ago, the 

men wereat very dif- 
ferent junctures in their lives. 
Pietramala had taken the Men’s La- 
crosse head coaching job at Johns 
Hopkins six months prior. He was 
looking to bolster his coaching staff 
that already included another one of 
theirformer teammates, Seth Tierney. 
Dwan, on the other hand, had recently 
begun working in the sales manage- 
ment department at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter and was loving every 
minute of it. 

But it did not take long before 
Dwan decided to leave the company 
in favor of old ties. Soon he found 
himself packing his bags for the 
Homewood campus to join his former 
teammates at his alma mater. Now, 
instead of using his daunting physi- 
cal prowess on Homewood Field as a 
player, he would try to mentally out- 
maneuver his opponents as a coach. 

The adjustment was not a difficult 
one. He traded neckties for whistles 





and wingtips for sneakers. 

“You put your business suits in the 
back of the closet. It was an easy tran- 
sition,” said Dwan. “Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter was a great company, 
but this is a labor of love.” 

Obviously, these coaches have no 
shortage of passion for lacrosse or for 
Johns Hopkins athletics. Now, 
Pietramala, Dwan and Tierney, the 
three former teammates who led 
Hopkins to its last national champi- 
onship season in 1989, enter another 
year coaching together, trying to build 
on last season’s success and to recap- 
ture the glory of their playing days. 

Now, as the beginning of the sea- 
son fast approaches, the coaching staff 
understands that in many outsider’s 
eyes, they are favorites to win the 
championship. But the coaches have 
been around the block a few times, 
and they realize that the pitfalls of 
overestimating yourself are legion. 

“You can’t rest on your laurels. 
We won six one-goal games last year. 
If you only win three of those, it’s a 
whole different season,” said Dwan. 

Now, with the season just a week 


away, coaches have been pouring over 
old game films for weeks, focusing on 
ways to exploit their opponent’s 
weaknesses. 

“It’s obviously a lot of work. We 
watch our opponents on film and fo- 
cus on getting the team ready. We 
also watch our team and film every 
one of our practices so we can see 
things we need to correct,” said Dwan. 

But their workload is lightened by 
the delight they take sharing time and 
coaching together. Perhaps their 
strongest asset as a unit is their close- 
ness with one another. According to 
Dwan, all are good friends off the field, 
and each’s ability to speak his mind 
helps. 

“Besides being co-workers we’re 
also friends. Everyone speaks their 
mind clearly and freely.” 

Each had previous coaching expe- 
rience, so they all know what it is like 
to coach in a different system, and 
with a different staff. Pietramala was 
the head coach at Cornell before com- 
ing to Hopkins. Tierney was the of- 
fensive coordinator at Hofstra before 
he came to Homewood, and Dwan 


was an assistant coach at Loyola Col- 
lege years ago before he left coaching. 
Now, they fill similar roles at Hopkins, 
with Pietramala and Dwan collabo- 
rating on the defense while Tierney 
handles the offense. 

They obviously put their closeness 
to good use, but they also call upon 
memories of their playing days. They 
are in the unique position of having 
experienced exactly what their play- 
ers are going through and they don’t 
hesitate to let their players know it. 
The coaches understand that certain 
weeks at Hopkins are particularly 
stressful, when the allure of glory on 
the field must be brushed aside in 
order to study for a midterm or final. 

“We were all students at Hopkins. 
We understand that at finals time it 
gets crazy.” 

But for now, they look forward to 
their biggest challenge, bringing a na- 
tional championship back to Johns 
Hopkins. 

“It was a good run last year,” said 
Dwan. “But this year we want to play 
on Memorial Day Monday, in the 
championship game.” 





Men’s captains eye championship 


By Jessica Valdez 


oasting almost the same ros 

ter as last year, the men’s 

lacrosse team’s five new 

team captains anticipate a 

strong, successful season 
that could potentially lead to a national 
championship. 

“We pretty muchhave thesameteam 
as last year,” said Greg Raymond, team 
captain and junior. “If we all play as 
hard as we can the sky’s the limit. We 
have so much talent.” 

Team captain and senior Michael 
Peyser said both the defense and the 
offense have anumber of returning star 
Players, 

We have a lot of experience on the 
o#ensive and a goalie who started two 
Yeats ago, Rob Scherr,” said Peyser. “He 

4year of experience under his belt.” 
ame added that the team has two re- 

hing starters, including himself. 
J ge cording to Raymond, he and the 
F dy captains plan to uphold the goals 

n Values from last year in their new 

Positions of leadership. 
The five new captains elected by the 
™M include Raymond, Peyser, senior 
Ren Doneger, senior Bobby Benson 
Senior Rob Scherr. 
taj Raymond said the position of cap- 
1s not limited to the field. 


tea: 


and a mental leader,” he said. “You 
have to be a gentleman on and off the 
field. We go to class everyday, we take 
our hats off in the buildings. We’re the 
coaches off the field.” 

Since Peyser joined the team as a 
freshman, he aspired to become cap- 
tain of the team as a senior. He said to 
be named captain for a team as re- 
nowned as Hopkins is a great honor. 

“(When I started] I knew I wanted 
to be one of the leaders on the team. It 
feels kind of natural for me to be an 
emotional leader and to talk a lot,” 
Raymond said. ; 

Raymond said the key to this year’s 
team dwells in its defense. 

“I think the defense is the strongest 
part of the team,” he said, “and if the 
defense plays well then the team will 
play well.” 

Peyser agreed that the defense is 
strong, but he also mentioned that the 
offense has a number of returning play- 
ers. 

With so much experience, he said 
the team has the potential to win a na- 
tional championship. 

Last year, the team came close to 
making it to the finals but lost to 
Princeton, primarily due to the team's 

ck of experience. 
ss “We Sergius played really badly 
in the first quarter and dug ourselves 
into acorner,” he said. “Wehada really 


young team last year.” 

Last year’s team included a number 
of freshmen who had never played in 
front of an audience as large as 20,000 
people, which is about the size of the 
crowd in the playoff against Princeton. 

“We have the experience now,” he 
said. 

Raymond and Peyser also said the 
talent of the new freshmen players 
are impressive, including Peyser’s 
young brother Greg and Benson’s 
brother Joe. 

“We were fortunate enough to have 
two brothers onthe team,” he said. “It’s 
weird, but they understand the 
relationship because we’re captains.” 

The primary goal of both Raymond 
and Peyser is to win the national cham- 
pionship. 

To accomplish this, Raymond said 
team cooperation is important. 

“The goal is to play together and asa 
captain, I want to keep the team to- 
gether,” he said. “We’re all friends on 
the team, and I’m going to try to keep 
that relationship strong.” 

Raymond also said that the team’s 
unity is among its greatest strengths. 

Raymond is the only junior among 
the five co-captains and is from 
Corning, N.Y. He suffered a knee in- 
jury in his freshman year and missed 
the entire fall leading into the 2002 sea- 


son. 


Peyser is a senior from Lloyd Har- 
bor, Md., and was selected as Pre- 
season Second Team All-American 
by 2003 Face-Off Yearbook. In 2002, 
he started all 14 games on close de- 
fense and allowed only 8.43 goals per 
game on average. 

Doneger is a senior from Hewlett, 
N.Y., and won a gold medal as a mem- 
ber of the United States National Team 
that won the ILF World Championship 
last summer. He was named Preseason 
First Team All-American by 2003 Face- 
Off Yearbook and has had five goals and 
three assists in two career NCAA Semi- 
final games. 

Scherr is a senior from 
Reistertown, Md., and finished 11th 
in the nation in goals against average 
in 2001. Hewasalso the starting goalie 
for the gold-medal-winning U.S. Un- 
der-19 Team in 1999. 

Benson isa senior from Baltimore, 
Md., and wona gold medal as amem- 
ber of the United States National 
Team at the 2002 ILF World Champi- 
onships. He was named Preseason 
First Team All-American by 2003 
Face-Off Yearbook and will start on 
attack after leading the team in goals 
and points last season. 

With a strong core of leaders who 
all espouse the same ideals, these men 
believe that this is the year when all 
their hard work will pay off. 
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Blue Jays face the best of the best 


»1momw in extremely tough schedule 


f all the schools that 

compete at the Divi- 

sion I level, the Johns 

Hopkins Lacrosse 

team has by far the 
toughest schedule. Of the 12 teams that 
Hopkins will face this year 10 are ranked 
in the top 25 nationally. 

Having a tough schedule helps a 
team’s chances of reaching the NCAA 
tournament, but earning the neces- 
sary wins become that much harder. 
The Blue Jays will have to face most of 
their toughest competition away from 
the friendly confines of Homewood 
Field. 

Last year Hopkins was privileged 
to host three of the top five teams 
while this year the school is only host- 
ing one, Virginia. That being said, 
here is a guide to all Hopkins upcom- 
ing games this season. 


March 1 at Princeton, 1 p.m. 

The Blue Jays will open the season 
against arch-rival Princeton this Sat- 
urday in Princeton, NJ. The Blue Jays 
eliminated the Tigers opening day last 
year but fell to them in the semifinals 
of the NCAA tournament last year. 
The Tigers went on to finish second 
in the NCAA tournament, losing to 
champion Syracuse in the finals. Cur- 
rently Princeton is ranked No. 2, with 
returning starters such as Ryan Boyle 
and Sean Hartofilis. Expect this to be 
one of the tougher games for the Blue 


Jays. 





March 4 Albany, 5 p.m. 

Three days after playing one of the 
toughest games of the season, the Blue 
Jays catch a break by competing 
against Albany, one of the weaker 
teams the Jays face this year. Expect 
the home opener to be an easy win. 


March 8 Penn, 2 p.m. 

It’s not very often that one of the 
easier games on a team’s schedule is 
against a top 25 team. No. 23 Penn may 
have more than their hands full when 
they take on a stacked Blue Jays lineup. 
Last season Penn had a fairly weak 
schedule and was rocked by higher 
ranked teams such as Princeton and 
Cornell. 


March 15 at Syracuse, 1 p.m. 

In the second game over spring 
break the Blue Jays will travel up to 
Syracuse’s Carrier Dome to take on 
the Orangemen. Syracuse is currently 
ranked No. 1 and won the NCAA tour- 
nament last season thanks to the out- 
standing play of Tewaaraton trophy 
winner Michael Powell. Blue Jays 
coach Dave Pietramala has a knack 
for beating Syracuse, however, top- 
ping them in each of the past three 
seasons (the first when he was a coach 
at Cornell). 


March 22 Virginia, 8 p.m. 

In the first game after spring break 
the Jays will host UVA in what is possi- 
bly the most anticipated home game 


this season. Virginiais currently ranked 
No. 4 and were the only team to defeat 
Hopkins in the regular season last year. 
With stars such as Johnny Christmas 
expect this game to be an intense con- 
test. 





The Blue Jays will have 
to face most of their 
toughest competition 
away from the friendly 
confines of Homewood 
Field. 


March 29 at North Carolina, 1 p.m. 

The Jays travel down south to 
North Carolina to face former 
Hopkins’ coach John Haus and the 
UNC Tar Heels. Haus has taken a 
once struggling program back to na- 
tional prominence, so don’t except 
the Tar Heels to fall withouta struggle. 

The Tar Heels begin the season 
ranked No. 9 and will prove to be a 
major challenge for the Blue Jays. Last 
season the Jays barely defeated UNC 
12-11 ina home game. 


Seiad ? 
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The food chain means nothing: A Blue Jay chases down a Tiger during last year’s Towson game. The Jays won. 


PHOTO 


April 5 Duke, 1 p.m. 

JHU bolstered an already stron; 
schedule by adding No. 7 ranke 
Duke to the mix. The Blue Devils ar 
avery strong team who took Syracusi 
down to the wire in the second roun 
of last year’s NCAA tournament anc 
took Princeton to triple overtime be 
fore falling. The Blue Devils will havi 
a challenge trying to top Hopkins a 
Homewood Field. 


April 12 at Maryland, 8 p.m. 

While better known for their bas 
ketball program, Maryland, like thi 
three other ACC teams that Hopkin: 
will face, has a formidable lacross 
team. Maryland is ranked No. 5 in: 
preseason polland last season, its firs 
under coach Dave Cottle, the Terp: 
finished with a 9-4 record. Last yea 
the Blue Jays defeated Maryland 9- 
in overtime with a Kyle Barrie goal 
however, the last time the Jays playec 
in Byrd Stadium they fell 10-9. Hope 
fully this year the Blue Jays will havi 
better luck. 


April 14 Canisius, 5 p.m. 

Canisius is one of few unrankec 
teams that Hopkins will face this sea 
son. Expect a game where little usec 
players will be able to gain valuabli 
experience. Look for an easy victon 
for the Jays. 


April 19 Navy, 1 p.m. 

For the second year in a row thi 
Blue Jays narrowly avoided a loss ti 
interstate rival Navy. It took an Adan 
Doneger goal to top the Midshipme: 
last season and the year befor 
Hopkins barely squeaked out an 11 
13 victory. This season Navy is ranke 
No. 14 and looking to improve with: 
win over Hopkins. 


April 26 at Towson, 7 p.m. 

After a surprisingly successful 200 
season in which Towson won I: 
games and lost 4, the Tigers becam: 
marked men. 

Last season teams didn’t taki 
Towson too lightly and the Tiger 
underperformed witha 7-5 record un 
der former Hopkins coach Tony Sea 
man. The Tigers are ranked No. 13! 
a preseason poll. 


May 3 Loyola, 3 p.m. 

Charles Street bragging rights wil 
be on the line when the Blue Jays taki 
on the Loyola Greyhounds. Whil 
Hopkins is the better known of thi 
Lacrosse schools, Loyola consistent) 
ranks among the top programs in th 
nation. Loyola finished last seaso! 
with a 9-4 record and brings a No. |. 
ranking to the table this year. Expe¢ 
an excellent game. 
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Scoring by Period 


1 2 3 4 OT Total 
Johns Hopkins 29 36 32 30 
Opponents 20.5505 25652 





Statistics by Period 













pore: Nga2 es SA COT Total 
JHU 114A SO7 eh 2Aeee 448 
Opponents 108 105 103 132 Q 448 













Saves: 10826 359"4 OT Total 


JHU A See lee 42" 49" (1167 
Opponents 44 29 35 41 QQ 149 













De novers i241) 52 34 OT Total 
JHU 47 47 54 46 Q 194 
Opponents sh) Gl) 4w sy 4 Ne 













Faceoffs Won: 3 4 






1 2 OT Total 
JHU 32 44 41 42 14.160 
Opponents Ie BLO CPAP. 831) ‘Tier E17, 











Clears: quer? 3. 4 OT Total 
JHU D2 Ome 7 4 oe eS 
Opponents 











Ground Balls: 1 2 3. 4 OT Total 
JHU 112106-12121202 = 22. 407 
Opponents 92 99 110 85 i) BEY 














Failed Clears: 1 2 3 4 OT Total 
JHU ISAS IE TI 1480s 1 
Opponents (ey ee aA i 0 44 









Min. Saves GA 


13-13 781:30. 167 .107 
1-0 0:45 0 0 





Attempts Win % 


172 ; 
L. Braun 47 53 505 
11 
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Opponent 


Princeton W 8-5 Baltimore, Md. 
3/ 9 Hofstra W 9-8 Hempstead, N.Y. 
3/16 Syracuse W 9-8 Baltimore, Md. 
3/23 Virginia L 6-12 Charlottesville, Va. 
3/26 Albany W 10-4 Baltimore, Md. 
3/29 North Carolina W 12-11 Baltimore, Md. 

4/ 2 Villanova W 10-7 Villanova, Pa. 

4/ 6 Ohio State W 12-9 Columbus, Ohio 
4/13 Maryland W 9-8 (OT) Baltimore, Md. 
4/20 Navy W 9-8 Annapolis, Md. 
4/27 Towson W 14-11 Baltimore, Md. 

5/ 4 Loyola W 8-4 Baltimore, Md. 









NCAA Tournament: 
5/19 UMass W 13-12 (OT) Baltimore, Md. 






Scoring Games Ground 


















7468 





Played/Started Shots Goals Assists Pts Balls . Penalties 































Opponents 


Bobby Benson 13-13 76 27. 13 40 18 1 1 
Conor Ford 13-13 64 17 15 32 21 OR forae0 
Kyle Barrie 13-13 64 20 8 28 21 Tefornc4 
Adam Doneger 13-13 75 21 3 24 11 0 for O 
Kevin Boland 13-0 31 11 19 30 24 Ose fore 0 
Peter LeSueur 132i3 40 12 11 23 25 455 fone 25 
Kyle Harrison 13-13 47 9 3 12 77 1 for-1 
Joe McDermott 12-0 26 5 4 9 3 OR forseeO 
Matt Hanna 12-0 14 5 0 3 4 I=AtOr 
Benson Erwin 13-0 4 2 1 3 19 22 Oneal 
Vince Smith 13-0 3) 1 1 2 4 Os fore 0 
Tim Muir 13-0 2 1 1 2 30 4 fotees:5 
Mike Peyser 13-13 1 0 0 0 30 12> fors10 
Frank Potucek 1-0 1 0 0 0 1 Oe tomer 0 
Mike Selawski 1-0 ( 0 0 0 0 Oz -for=>0 
P.J. DiConza 13-13 0 0 0 0 27 ASO eS 
Chris Watson 13-13 0 0 0 0 25 3 One 5 
Nick Murtha 13-13 0 0 0 0 44 OmetOnme GO 
Joe Malo 13-0 0 0 0 0 0 O2-forss0 
Corey Harned 13-0 0 0 0 0 51 DO 45 
Lou Braun 12-0 0 0 0 0 19 O02 fors=0 
Tom Garvey 13-0 0 0 0 0 9 3 etree 
Kevin Conry 8-0 0 0 0 0 2 PREG 
Dan DiPietro 8-0 0 0 0 0 0 O==for. 0 
Jamie Hubbard 6-0 0 0 0 0 2 1=<for—05 
Robert Witt 2-0 0 0 0 0 0 Os fore 0 
Greg Raymond 2-0 0 0 0 0 0 0 for 0O 
Con Roufanis 1-0 0 0 0 0 0 OS forts 0 
Pat Miller 1-0 0 0 0 0 0 Om forse 20 
Rob Scherr 1-0 0 0 0 0 0 Ose fore0 
Tom Bloomer — 1-0 0 0 0 =O <0 OF fOr O 
JHU 1 9 467 46 
5 54 
























It’s time to get your cheer on for 
the new lacrosse season 


By Jeff Katzenstein 
nd we're smart-er!” There are no real seats; instead there 
the Hopkins crowd aremetalbleachers. Butsomehow, even 


chanted, as the dejected 

Princeton lacrosse team 

walked off of the field fol- 
lowing their loss to the Jays. heard one 
puzzled studentasking his friend, “Can 
we say that?” 

Of course we can. As long as it’s 
during lacrosse season. Any other time 
of the year, students are miserably pon- 
dering why they came here. When 
spring comes around, we’re Hopkins 
students, and we’re damn proud of it. 

If you haven’t 
yet attended a 
Hopkins lacrosse 
game, you 
haven’t experi- 
enced one of the 
only times during 
the year when we 
have a sense of 
community. It’s 
also the first time 
that many stu- 
dents realize that 
we actually have 
an athletic sta- 
dium on campus. 

Lacrosse is a 
predominantly 
East Coast sport, 
so that’s why you 
won't be see us playing anyone west of 
... uh, Maryland. Unless you’ve never 
seen a sporting event in your life, it’s 
pretty easy to catch on to the rules. 

Admission is free for students, and 
seating is generally first come, first 
serve. The stadium isn’t glamorous. 


ball. 








You'll feel like an idiot if 
the crowd suddenly 
cheers and youre sitting 
there like an idiot with 
no idea whats going on. 


Keep your eye on the 


though students complain about ev- 
erything else on campus, they don’t 
seem to complain about it. Remember: 
it’s lacrosse season. 

For those of you who are new to this, 
here are some handy tips that you 
should know about before you go to a 
game. 


Tip 1: Sit on the right side 
of the field. 


Unless you’rea 
regular Benedict 
Arnold, stay on 
the field where the 
announcer’s box 
is (the one furthest 
away from Uni- 
versity Pkwy). 
That’s where the 
Hopkins fans sit. 
That’s where the 
band is, and obvi- 
ously, it’s where 
the announcer is. 
Solidarity is the 
key to being a fan. 
For road games, 
this usually ap- 
plies as well. So 
while following the team on the road 
can bea lot of fun, it’s not much fun to 
be surrounded by opposing fans and 
leaving with a concussion. 


Tip 2: No alcohol allowed. 


MIKE FISCHER/FILE PHOTO 
There’s nothing wrong with showing a little skin to get the team motivated. 
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Hopkins shirts, either professional or homemade, are perfect game attire. 


Unfortunately, you can’t drink dur- 
ing the game. “S.A.F.E.” employees, ba- 
sically spies in dorky red jacket, go 
around ruining fun by confiscating your 
alcohol. If youre sneaky enough 
though, you can get some booze in and 
enjoy it while you’re “tying your shoe.” 
However, this means getting past the 
gates with a bag ofsome sort, which will 
probably be checked. The alcohol se- 
curity is so tight that they won’t even let 
you drink water in the stands. Yeah, it 
sucks. Just wear cargo pants, if you 
know what I mean. Or you can just get 
tanked before the game. And you won- 
dered why they called it “pre-gaming.” 


Tip 3: The cheer. 


When we 
score, it’s pan- 
demonium for 
about a 
minute. The 
band (yes, we 
have a band) 
strikes up the 


fight song, 
those who 
know the 
words _ sing 


along (don’t 
worry about 
thelyrics),and 
a cheer fol- 
lows. That last 
part is crucial, 
as everyone 
participates. 
Basically, you 
count the 
number of 
goals we have 
(just look at 
t h e 
scoreboard) 
and follow it 


with a triumphant “We want more!” 


Tip 4: Pay attention! 

Lacrosse is fast-moving sport. Goals 
and big hits can happen in a second, 
and just because you're staring at that 
girl who’s in your Econ section doesn’t 
mean you should miss something. 
You'll feel like an idiot if the crowd 
suddenly cheers and you're sitting there 
like an idiot with no idea what’s going 
on. Keep your eye on the ball. You'll 
find the sport pleasantly entertaining. 


Tip 5: Tickets? 

Apparently, you have to get tickets 
for the games now. Who knows how 
this will work? For now, you can com- 
plain that it’s another “administration 
conspiracy” and whine about it on the 
Daily Jolt. 


Tip 6: It’s more fun when 


you know the rules. 


Of course, you can follow the game 
by just knowing the score and cheering 
when the ball goes in the net. But when 
the referee calls a foul and you don’t 
know what the hell happened, you'll 
feel pretty stupid. So take a few minutes 
and look over the rules and some of the 
terminology. 


These tips aren’t an absolute neces- 
sity for enjoying the game of lacrosse. 
The atmosphere alone provides for a 
good time. It just never hurts to go in 
with alittle knowledge under your belt. 
So go buy a nice, greasy cheesesteak 
from one of the food tents, sit down, 
and enjoy the camaraderie and atmo- 
eee that will make you glad youcame 

ere: 
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Where do 
they get 
these 
wonderful 


CASCADE HELMETS 


















The men’s team uses these shells to keep the scars to 
a bare minimum. Only the goalie in the women’s 
game utilizes this little contraption. Other women 
players go without, but have mouthguards to 
protect their smiles. After all, gold teeth are 
expensive. 





STX BODY ARMOR 


No such thing in women’s lacrosse, but 
only because they're not hammering 
each other into next week. It’s a good 
thing that the guys have these tough, 
yet light, extra layers to protect them- 
selves from our oh-so-ugly opponents. 


STX STICKS 


While all the women, except the goalie, 
use the same length stick, somemen 
Wield longer shafts than others. Goalies 
also use bigger heads than the rest. 

One of the biggest differences between 
the men’s and women’s game is the 
lack of a pocket in the women’s stick. 


_ The men use the 1122, and most custom- 
ize them to their own specifications. The 
goalies have an open palm for proper 
stick handling. Women don’t even bother 
wearing gloves. Girls are just tough like 
that. Plus, they don’t go with the skirts. 


Fs 


NIKE SHOES 


Hey, if they are good enough for Floor Jordan, they're 

good enough for the Blue Jays. Some schools play on 

good ol’ grass and dirt, so the teams switch between 

dry turf shoes and cleats. The wrap keeps the guys 

from tripping on their laces when they run around the 
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